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AN ADVENTURE WITH ARABS. 


Be 


THERE was to be some ex- 
citement at last. During the 
seventeen months we had oc- 
cupied the camp at Samawah 
the only diversion from the 
' monotonous life of the desert 
' had been the arrival of a few 


a aeroplanes which had strafed 


" @ neighbouring Sheikh. On 


_ the departure of these angry 
- birds of the air, we were left 


alone with our thoughts, which 


| were often turned to those 


' who sit in high places and who 
_ had ordered us, some seventeen 
- months previously, to leave 
' Basrah, where we were waiting 
_ enshipment to India, to sit on 
_ the banks of the Euphrates. 

' Our return to the desert 
_ had caused us great disappoint- 
_ ment, and our disappointment 
' was not lessened when we 
_ found that our stay was likely 
_ to be uneventful. 

' The atmosphere still ap- 
_ peared clear of trouble, and 
_ we therefore decided to shade 
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ourselves, and commenced 
building mud barracks for the 
men, and improving our own 
mud dwellings which we had 
erected the previous summer. 
This helped to break the mo- 
notony, for it meant obtain- 
ing, through channels other 
than official, roofing material. 
This, together with the prom- 
ised visit of our Brigade Com- 
mander— quite an exciting 
affair while it lasted—was likely 
to be the Alpha and Omega 
of our enjoyment through the 
trying months of the summer. 
Now we received a telegram 
informing us that a new Com- 
manding Officer—a cavalry 
man—was on his way to join 
us. Speculation was rife. Our 
Quartermaster (Lieut. J.) had 
visions of riding-school and 
broken ribs. Following the 
receipt of this telegram came 
@ message in code, and then 
rumours concerning the strafing 
of a Sheikh who resided in the’ * 
7 
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near vicinity. Everybody im- 
mediately engaged in whis- 
pered conversation. It was to 
be very “‘Hush Hush”; al- 
though it is probable that the 
Sheikh knew what we were 
going to do, and when we were 
going to do it. 

The new Commanding Officer 
arrived at noon on a very 
hot day in June. On our first 
meeting he impressed me 
greatly. Little did I then 
think that he would soon be 
leading us through many a 
fight, and through the trying 
days of a siege lasting over 
two months. My first impres- 
sion never altered; and al- 
though it is not my intention 
to enter into that period in 
this narrative, it would be 
unfair to my conscience if I 
passed on without saying that 
we owe to this very gallant 
officer a debt which we can 
never repay. 

Rumours regarding the strafe 
of the Sheikh had now formed 
themselves into orders. It was 
in the early morning of 1st July 
that I received orders to pro- 
ceed to Diwaniyeh, a_ mili- 
tary camp some hundred miles 
north, from whence I was to 
guide the guns which were to 
come into action at Imam 
Abdullah against the Sheikh. 
Travelling in the hot season 
on Mesopotamian railways is 
amusing to the new- comer, 
but a very trying experience 
to others. I, however, found 
a pleasant companion in Major 
X., who was on his way to 
Baghdad. As we passed over 
the bridge which spans the 
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Euphrates at Imam Abdullah, 
I took a careful note of the 
surroundings and the residence 
of the Sheikh, and wondered 
what shape it would take on 
to itself after our operations, 
The train halted at Rumait- 
hah, and as we were not 
leaving for fifteen minutes, I 
rushed off to visit my friend 
(Lieut. Ht.) the A.P.O. To 
my surprise Lieut. Ht. received 
me in great agitation. I learnt 
that two of his Arab guard had 
been shot, and that an impor- 
tant prisoner had _ escaped. 
Troops of my regiment were 
on their way to reinforce the 
Arab guard, and with that 
news I made my way back 
to the train, expecting that 
on my return from Diwaniyeh, 
and after the strafing of the 
Sheikh, I should spend the 
remainder of the hot weather 
at Rumaithah, as I had com- 
manded the garrison there the 
previous summer. I related 
the affair to my travelling 
companion, and on our on- 
ward journey we discussed the 
chances of war with the Arabs. 
That this was but a local affair 
we had no doubt. All the 
Arabs appeared occupied in 
their usual vocations, and those 
whom I had passed appeared 
very respectful with their 
salaams. 

I arrived at Diwaniyeh just 
after midday, and as a sand- 
storm, the terror of the desert, 
was rising, I quickly made my 
way to the fort. The guns 
were not due to arrive until 
night, so I settled myself down 
with Lieut. J., who was com- 
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manding a detachment of the 
regiment. I found Lieut. J. 
very disappointed in not being 
able to take part in our forth- 
coming show. (Two days later 
he proceeded with his detach- 
ment to Rumaithah, and was 
one of the very gallant garrison 
which kept our Flag flying 
through that terrible siege.) 
I had just emerged from my 
tub when a priority telegram 
was handed to me. It read— 
“ Return to Headquarters im- 
mediately.” I was very dis- 
appointed, for I gathered that 
this meant that there would be 
no strafe. 

I returned to the station, 
where I was met by a pleasant 
surprise in the shape of Major 
L. of the Railway Department, 
who intended to travel to 


Samawah in a special train. 
I was somewhat shy at ap- 
proaching him, for, some days 


previously, I had obtained, 
unofficially, several pieces of 
timber from his department, 
and he was still on the scent. 
However, he was a good sports- 
man; and although he con- 
sidered me guilty, he offered 
to take me in his special train. 
We reached Rumaithah just 
after midnight, and were met 
by Lieut. Hly. of the regiment, 
who had been sent up earlier 
in the day with two platoons. 
Lieut. Hly. told us that tele- 
graphic communication with 
Samawah was impossible, and 
he was anxious to patrol the 
railway line with a platoon. 
Major L. soon had a train 
together, and within a few 
minutes we were steaming to- 
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wards Samawah. Anticipating 
that the railway line had been 
tampered with, Lieut. X. of 
the Railway Department tra- 
velled on a push trolly in 
front of the engine. We had 
gone some four miles when the 
train stopped, and we found 
that several sleepers had been 
taken from the track. Orders 
were then given for the train 
to return for repairing material 
and a working gang. We had 
gone but a few yards when a 
shot rang out in front of the 
engine. The train stopped, 
and Lieut. X., who had tra- 
velled on the push trolly, re- 
ported that he had shot an 
Arab who had attempted to 
stab him. Picking up Lieut. X., 
we again commenced our return 
journey. As we _ proceeded, 
several shots were fired at 
us, and we heard the cry to 
war being howled in the vil- 
lages near by. 

Having loaded material and 
entrained a working gang, we 
again steamed out of Rumait- 
hah towards Samawah. It was 
now dawn. We found the line 
badly damaged, but the gangs, 
under the protection of the 
troops who guarded all the 
flanks, worked well, and we 
reached Wahweih at nine 
o’clock. We now observed a 
party of Arabs destroying the 
track half a mile ahead. Lieut. 
Hly., who was bursting for a 
fight, immediately advanced 
with a Lewis-gun section, and 
opened fire at short range. 
It was at this moment that 
the war can be said to have 
commenced. The war which 
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called for superhuman effort 
on the part of the British and 
Indian soldier, in which an 
enemy far deadlier than the 
tribesman—the scorching heat 
of the desert—the heat which 
numbs the brain and melts 
the marrow in the bones, and 
turns the most sturdy into 
animated pulp—had to be 
fought. The smoke of war 
now broke into flame; and 
fanned by the wind of re- 
ligious fanaticism, its confla- 
gration spread with lightning 
rapidity, and within a few 
hours half a million tribesmen 
had concentrated each one his 
effort, in money, in material, 
in valour and in prayer, to 
destroy everything and every- 
body belonging to the for- 
eigner and Infidel. On the 
first burst of the fire from the 


Lewis gun, red flags, as if by 
magic, appeared in all the sur- 
rounding villages, and a thou- 
sand voices raised their cry to 
Allah for help to slay the In- 


We reached Rumaithah 
about ten o’clock, and Lieut. 
Hly. prepared messages for 
Baghdad, as the other lines 
had been cut during the night. 
We now discovered that the 
Baghdad line had also been 
cut, and that helio communi- 
cation was impossible. I felt 
very annoyed at not being 
able to communicate with the 
- regiment. There was still, how- 
ever, a chance to get through, 
and the situation demanded 
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fidel. Shots began to whizz 
amongst us, while parties of 
Arabs worked along nullahs 
to within short range of the 
train. One of these parties 
came in contact with Hly.’s 
men, and was bombed severely, 
Arabs were now observed col- 
lecting in the rear of the 
train, and our only chance lay 
in getting back before they 
could destroy the track behind 
us. The troops who were en- 
gaged with the Arabs were 
reluctant to break off the fight 
—a characteristic of the Mah- 
ratta—for they were account- 
ing for many, but they could 
not see the hordes collecting 
in the rear of the train. As 
the train steamed back, the 
fire from the Arabs increased 
in intensity, and was more 
accurate. However, we left 
many biting the dust. I won- 
dered at this moment how the 
Sheikh would fare a few days 
later, for our strafe would 
surely take place now. 


that I should take it. When I 
was commanding the garrison 
at RKumaithah the previous 
summer the railway did not 
exist. Our rations were sent 
from Samawah to Aweid by 
boat on the Euphrates, and 
then convoyed along a track 
of ten miles through the desert. 
I knew this route, and in a few 
seconds I made up my mind, 
and sent my orderly to the 
A.P.O. with the request that 
he would loan me his horse 
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and send two Shabanas 
(mounted arabs). I made my 
intentions known to Lieut. 
Hly., who appeared anything 
but enthusiastic about them. 
Quos Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat, and as I look back 
to that time I must admit 
that these must have been the 
thoughts of Lieut. Hly. How- 
ever, I considered that the 
situation demanded that I 
should make the attempt. 
Within ten minutes of my 
message to the A.P.O. a horse 
and two mounted Shabanas 
arrived, and declining an offer 
to breakfast, I rode off. I 
found the saddle very uncom- 
fortable, and as I was dressed 
in shorts my knees soon became 
raw with the rub of the stirrup 
leathers. It was very hot, 


and in order to complete the 
ride before the scorching hours 
of noon I kept my horse at a 


fast trot. The track, which 
twelve months previously had 
been passable for carts, was 
now broken by numerous dry 
irrigation channels, and while 
my horse easily cleared these, 
the Shabanas, mounted on their 
Arab ponies, found it more 
difficult. When I had advanced 
about three miles, I noticed 
that the Arabs I passed seldom 
salaamed, and this, which 
should have warned me of 
dangers ahead, I allowed to 
pass, as I had other things to 
think about. The large mud 
fort, which lay near the track, 
and which was a landmark 
denoting that half the desert 
track had been completed, was 
now visible. Ten more min- 
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utes and I was riding past the 
fort, and into the second half 
of my ride. I had proceeded 
but a few yards beyond the 
fort when I was surprised by 
the whizz-whizz of bullets which 
were striking the ground around 
me. Urging my horse into a 
full gallop, I signalled to the 
two Shabanas to do likewise, 
and looking around I found 
that the fort which I had just 
passed was lined with Arabs, 
who were taking careful aim 
and discharging much shot at 
us. The bullets apparently 
frightened my horse, for he 
did not require much urging, 
and in the next mile jumps 
were cleared which would have 
surprised many. The scorch- 
ing heat of the sun and the 
raw knees all vanished in the 
new excitement. I covered 
over a mile before attempting 
to draw rein. The bullets 
were falling well in_ the 
rear. 

I now discovered a fresh 
danger. Mounted Arabs had 
taken up the chase, and were 
well ahead on both my flanks, 
while a number were at full 
gallop in the rear. ‘The 
mounted Arabs had formed a 
large circle, which was being 
gradually closed, and I was 
in the trap. To stand and 
fight, a revolver and two rifles 
against at least forty rifles 
with unlimited reserve, was 
hopeless ; and rather than die 
like a rat in a trap, I decided 
to break through the circle 
and reach the river, where, if 
luck was with me, I should be 
able to hide until nightfall, 
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and then make my way on- 
ward. Bidding the Shabanas 
who were riding behind to 
follow my lead, I went at 
full gallop, but I had only 
completed a few yards when 
the bullets again began to fall 
uncomfortably near. I turned 
in my saddle and observed 
that the mounted Arabs had 
commenced to fire, and to add 
a new horror, one of the Sha- 
banas was some thousand yards 
behind, and was handing over 
his rifle to one of the mounted 
Arabs. The other Shabana, a 
youth of some seventeen years, 
was following me about one 
hundred yards in the rear. A 
difficulty now arose. Was this 
youth to be trusted? Should 
I shoot him in case he medi- 
tated treachery? He could 
not keep the pace, and if I 
left him it would be deserting 
him, and in the meantime the 
Arabs were closing the trap. 
A bullet at that moment struck 
the ground near him, and that 
gave me the answer to my 
mind, and I drew rein to 
enable him to ride alongside. 
His horse then appeared to 
have more vigour, and once 
again I went all out. 

It was now a question of 
seconds, for the leading Arabs 
of each flank were getting closer 
and closer, and the trap was 
rapidly closing. We were mak- 
ing fast for an old bund where 
it was obvious that the mouth 
of the circle would close. Draw- 
ing my revolver, I charged over 
the bund, and was out of the 
circle. The horse appeared to 
know the requirements of its 
_. Yiler, and rarely can a horse 
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have served a master so well. 
The Arabs started a heavy 
fire from the bund, and a few 
yards from the bund the Sha- 
bana rolled over the head of 
his horse and lay still. I was 
now only two miles from the 
river, but I was off the track, 
and my faithful animal began 
to stumble badly. Hearing 
the galloping hoofs of a horse 
just in my rear, I prayed for 
a steady hand, and swung 
round in the saddle, my finger 
on the trigger. It was the 
riderless horse of the Shabana, 
and just behind was another 
riderless horse. The nearest 
pursuer was a thousand yards 
in the rear, but still the bullets 
were whizzing through the air, 
and one passed through my 
topie. I kept up a full gallop, 
or as near as my horse could 
raise one. Suddenly I came 
to a river. It was not the 
main Euphrates, but an inlet 
from the Euphrates, and then 
out of the dark cloud of despair 
came a ray of hope. The river 
was lined with tall rushes, and 
in these I could hide until 
nightfall. Then the ray of 
hope faded and utter despair 
reigned, for although I could 
dispose of my own horse by 
riding it into the river and then 
shooting it—a terrible act to 
such a faithful animal—I could 
not dispose of the two riderless 
horses, which had followed me, 
in time to put my pursuers off 
the track. There was nothing 
to do but make for the river 
Euphrates: here lay my only 
hope, and all depended on 
how quickly it could be 
accomplished. 
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Urging my stumbling horse 
onwards through the water, I 
observed the mast of a bellum 
which I knew must be sailing 
on the Euphrates. The marshy 
banks of the inlet through 
which I had just passed proved 
too great a strain for the horse, 
and it was now only able to 
raise a slow trot, and this with 
difficulty. I turned in my 
saddle, to find about twenty 
of my pursuers some six hun- 
dred yards behind me. Look- 
ing in all directions, I found 
that while these twenty had 
followed in the rear, the re- 
mainder had kept to the track, 
and were crossing the river by 
a bund. They now broke into 
a full gallop. All had stopped 
firing, and by this I knew that 
I was to be taken alive. I 
knew but too well what this 
would mean — gradual tor- 
ture, only to be released by 
death. Again turning round 
in my saddle, I drew my re- 
volver to account for as many 
of my pursuers as possible, 
and then to turn the revolver 
on myself. The Arabs were 
still five hundred yards away. 
It was useless firing at such a 
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range. I gazed at the revolver, 
my finger on the trigger. My 
horse then stumbled, and took 
my gaze away, and there, a 
few hundred yards ahead, lay 
the river Euphrates ; and with 
that thread of hope I thrust 
my revolver into its holster, 
and did all I could to keep 
my horse on its feet. I 
dreaded to turn my eyes to 
the rear. In a few moments 
I reached the river, to find 
the banks too steep for the 
horse. I swung myself from 
the saddle, and as I touched 
the ground I dropped and lay 
unable to move, for the sun 
had so melted the muscles 
that they were no longer able 
to answer the brain. The 
sound of galloping hoofs be- 
came louder and louder as I 
rolled to the bank. Reaching 
the edge I made a dive down 
the bank, when a sudden pain 
in my head told me that the 
end was near. I slipped my 
hand to my holster to draw 
my revolver, but it had gone. 
A second blow, and some twenty 
fiendish faces appeared above 
me. I prayed that the end 
might come quickly. 


It. 


‘* Where the victim lies, let the dead-hymn rise, 
Lift ye the hymn of the Furies amain, 
The gleeless song and the lyreless strain, 
That bindeth the heart with a viewless chain, 
With notes of distraction and maddening sorrow, 
Blighting the brain and burning the marrow. 
Where the victim lies, let the dead-hymn rise, 


The hymn that binds with a viewless chain.” 


Within a few seconds I was 
in puris naturalibus. A num- 


—The Eumenides. 


on me, screaming a war- cry 
as they did so. My body was 


ber of tribesmen then jumped a mass of bruises, and my 
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breath came and went with 
difficulty. With each spasm 
there poured a steady stream 
of blood. I saw the flash of 
bright steel as an Arab, kneel- 
ing on me, drew his dagger, 
and I heard the click of several 
bolts. A sharp pain caused 
me to close my eyes. A howl 
from the fiendish mob and I 
opened my eyes to meet death, 
now a welcome friend. There 
were hundreds of grinning 
fiends. Shrieking howls rent 
the air, while several jumped 
on me with daggers drawn. 
Would death never come. A 
sudden hush in the howling 
mob, and those kneeling on me 
rose, and the face of an old 
Arab, shrivelled and distorted, 
appeared hovering above me. 
Another gust of pain and obli- 
vion. My senses returned later, 
and I noticed that a warm 
argument was taking place 
between some two hundred 
Arabs, who had apparently 
gathered from the villages near 
by, and the mounted men 
who had pursued me. The 
mounted men then moved 
off, and it was with a 
pang of regret that I saw 
my faithful horse being ridden 
away. 

Death, which had been so 
near, now receded, and with 
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that sense of relief my brain 
became unclouded, and [I 
attempted to rise. Surely 


I was now safe with but 
one enemy—the sun—which 
blistered my uncovered body 
with its scorching rays. [I 
half rose, only to drop 
down again, and the vil- 
lagers formed a circle round 
me. The shrivelled and dis- 
torted Arab who had prevented 
my murder came before me. 
I thanked him in Hindu- 
stani, and requested him to 
give me some covering and 
water. My few words caused 
a loud yell from the crowd. 
The old tribesman grinned 
and made a curious sign. 
Another jumped forward, 
and pointed the muzzle of 
his rifle in my face. Half 
dragged, half carried, I was 
hurried from hut to hut with 
blows and kicks, while the 
yells of the tribesmen rent the 
air. As I dropped near one 
of the reed huts my eyes 
began to close, and the yells 
grew dimmer as my body 
appeared to float in the air. 
Oblivion—some broken words 
of Hindustani—a horrible face 
of a bearded Arab—oblivion 
—an Arab cloak around me— 
oblivion—a horse, a bellum— 
oblivion—water—oblivion. 


Iv. 


When my senses returned I 
found myself lying in a dark 
room filled with an abominable 
smell. A small boy was stand- 
ing near my head holding a 


vessel of water. I drank, and 


soon finished what must have 
been a gallon, and afterwards 
my brain became clearer. The 
horrors through which I had 
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passed were soon recalled. I 
turned to the boy, but he had 
gone. I tried to rise and get 
to the door, for I was half 
poisoned with the stench of 
the room, half blind with pain, 
and half mad with the biting 
mosquitoes. Being unable to 
walk, I crawled along the 
ground towards the door, to 
find it bolted and barred. 
Through the cracks in the 
wall came the babble of many 
voices in excitement. This 
gradually died away, and a 
more melodious murmur filled 
the air. “La Ulah illa Allah 
wa Mohammed rassool Allah ”’ 
(There is but one God, the 
God, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God). Then 
the door opened, and an 
Arab of large stature, with 
a bearded face, entered. His 
upper part was covered with 
pouches full of large cartridges, 
while a silver dagger dangled 
from his waist. In the doorway 
appeared several armed Arabs. 
I tried to read their thoughts 
by studying the expressions 
on their faces, but failed to 
obtain any meaning from them. 
The bearded Arab now stood 
above me, and addressed to 
me a greeting: “‘ Salaam Alai- 
kum” (Peace be with you)— 
any Arab will address you in 
such faithful terms, but this 
greeting does in no manner 
bind him from opening your 
throat with his dagger or plung- 
ing it into your back. I 
replied to the greeting in Hin- 
dustani, and to my surprise 
the Arab replied in the same 
language. I then remembered 
VOL. CCX.—NO. MCCLXX. 
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that this was the Arab who 
had snatched me from death. 
From some papers he pro- 
duced, I learnt that he was 
a Sheikh of the name of 
Hussan Agha, and had at one 
time been employed by the 
British Political Department. 
Squatting down beside me, 
Hussan Agha began to talk, 
and told me that he was my 
friend, and would protect me, | 
although he and his tribe were 
surrounded by enemies; but 
God and His prophet Moham- 
med were great, and by their 
will I should be safe. My 
replies were punctuated with 
groans, for I was still suffering 
severe pain. A small boy now 
appeared with a large dish of 
rice and chicken, and laid it 
before me. Hussan Agha com- 
menced to mix the concoction 
with his fingers, dissecting the 
chicken as he did so. He was 
plainly grieved when I would 
not eat, and led me outside 
and prepared a carpet for me 
in the courtyard. The mos- 
quitoes were very numerous, 
but the air, though heavily 
scented with a disagreeable 
odour of cow-dung, was 
more pleasant and _ cooler, 
and my brain became clearer. 
Hussan Agha now lay be- 
side me, and told me that 
Rumaithah had been  sur- 
rounded, and that there had 
been heavy fighting at Sama- 
wah. Fearing that Hly. at 
Rumaithah would attempt to 
break through by the route I 
had used, and that similar 
information to that which had 
been given to me some twelve 
F2 
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months previous, when the 
Arabs who surrounded the coun- 
try were said to be a peaceful 
and law-abiding people, would 
be given to Lieut. Hly., I 
persuaded Hussan Agha, not 
without difficulty, to attempt 
to smuggle a note through to 
Rumaithah. In this note I 
told Hly. the state of the 
country through which I had 
passed, and informed him of 
my present position. 

Hussan Agha left me, and 
joined a group of tribesmen 
sitting in the courtyard en- 
gaged in animated conversation, 
and who had been casting 
suspicious glances at me. The 
moon had risen, and I was 
able to take note of my sur- 
roundings. I found the resi- 
dence of Hussan Agha to be 
a high mud_fort, with a look- 
out tower, and a courtyard 
surrounded by a mud wall 
with a height of ten feet, while 
a reed hut lay in the centre. 
The only entrance into the 
courtyard from outside was 
one heavy wooden door, which 
was well guarded by a number 
of armed men, each covered 
with pouches full of ammuni- 
tion and carrying two rifles, 
one ancient and one modern ; 
while from the waist of each 
man there dangled a dagger. 
The mast of a large bellum 
appeared above the wall of 
the courtyard, and this told 
me that I was within a few 
feet of the Euphrates. I learnt 
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that I was but a few hundred 
yards from the point of my 
capture, but on the opposite 
bank of the river. Escape 
immediately entered my mind ; 
for although at the moment I 
was safe, my return to the 
regiment had been made more 
imperative by the events of 
the last few hours. Even if 
I could escape from the fort 
the prospects of reaching Sama- 
wah were not encouraging, for 
it meant a tramp of some 
twenty miles along the river 
bank, with death lurking at 
every turning; but a killing 
shot from a sentry or sudden 
death by the plunge of a 
dagger was more welcome than 
slow butchery, which I feared 
must be my end if I remained 
in my present billet. Spurred on 
by these thoughts, several plans 
formulated in my unsteady 
brain. Suddenly all the Arabs 
who had been squatting in 
the courtyard rose, and taking 
their arms, departed. One man 
made his way to the top of the 
look-out tower, and lay down 
with his rifle pointing down 
into the courtyard below, while 
two men guarded the door of 
the mud wall surrounding the 
courtyard. My hopes of escape 
began to fade. Hussan Agha 
came and placed his carpet 
within a few inches of mine. 
Suddenly I was seized with 
terrible pain, and this was the 
final answer to any hope for 
escape during the night. 
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I was still suffering great 
pain and passed a _ very 
restless night, but with the 
dawn came hope, and with 
hope pain was more. en- 
durable. Hussan Agha rose 
and prepared coffee, of which 
I eagerly partook. The sentry 
from the top of the tower 
joined us, and one by one 
the armed tribesmen, who had 
so suddenly departed the pre- 
vious night, returned. From 
their appearance I knew that 
they had been prowling around 
all night. What had been their 
object? Was Hussan Agha 
suspicious that I should make 
an escape, or was he afraid 
that his fort would be attacked 
because it was sheltering me ? 
I was now full of hope, and 
formed the latter opinion. 
I did not, however, fail to 
notice the peculiar expression 
on the faces of these Arabs. 
Chicken and rice was laid 
before me, and although the 
concoction was anything but 
appetising, I profited from my 
experience the previous night, 
and commenced to eat. After 
partaking of as much as my 
delicate appetite would permit, 
I opened conversation with 
mine host, and urged him to 
smuggle me through to Sama- 
wah. He appeared disagree- 
ably surprised at my request, 
and replied that it was far too 
dangerous for him. He said 
that the whole country had 
risen against the British, and 
that several British garrisons 
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were no more. I replied that 
the British were powerful, and 
would punish all who had 
offended them by word or by 
deed. My tone was a little 
strong, and it was plain that 
Hussan Agha was angry; 
and realising that my life 
lay in the hands of this 
Sheikh, I became more concili- 
atory, though at the same time 
making up my mind to escape 
that night. Men were sent to 
scan the land outside the fort, 
and when these returned two 
men led me out of the court- 
yard along a nullah into the 
river, where I indulged in a 
very welcome but primitive 
bath. I tarried long in order 
to gather as much topographical 
information as possible to help 
me in my intended escape; 
but my escort soon grew im- 
patient, and I was led back 
to the reed hut, where a carpet 
had been laid for me. I had, 
however, seen enough to im- 
press upon me the necessity 
of keeping well inland away 
from the river bank, for the 
opposite side of the river for 
some considerable distance was 
lined with reed huts of the 
tribe at whose hands I had 
received such vile treatment 
the previous day. On this 
bank also, some few hundred 
yards ahead, stood a large 
fort surrounded by many reed 
huts, apparently the dwellings 
of a large tribe and their 
chief. 

Several Arabs now entered 
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the reed hut, armed to the 
teeth with a variety of weapons, 
who, after the usual ceremonies 
had been performed, squatted 
themselves down round about 
me. Some of them appeared 
surprised at my presence. Hus- 
san Agha was absent, and I 
began to feel somewhat per- 
turbed as many attempted to 
converse with me by making 
use of strange languages and 
making signs; and although I 
understood their meaning to 
some extent, I preferred to 
remain silent. One old Arab 
drew his dagger from his waist, 
and indicated that it would 
soon pass over my throat. 
This sent a queer sensation 
through me, and plainly indi- 
cated how precarious my posi- 
tion was; but I forced a grin 
and felt the point of the 
dagger, and indicated that it 
was sharp enough to do its 
work. Arabs, although they 
consider that a stab in the 
back is an innocent and hon- 
ourable act, do not lack in 
bravery, and loathe anything 
approaching to fear; and so 
to win at least some of their 
confidence, I adopted as strong 
an attitude as my shaken 
nerves would permit. But I 
must admit that it was an 
outward and visible sign, far 
different from the feeling within 
me. Sheikh Hussan Agha now 
entered, and all rose as if one 
man, and salaamed him. Coffee 
was served, and after this a 
debate, lasting over two hours, 
commenced. That the debate 
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chiefly concerned me I had no 


doubt; and if my life was 
to be decided by a court- 
martial, composed as it was 
of tribesmen whose hatred 
of the Infidel it is impos- 
sible to imagine, the only 
finding could be death. Death 
in the excitement of battle 
cannot be and is not particu- 
larly feared by the soldier, but 
death by these Arabs meant 
limbs being dissected with dag- 
gers unsharpened for their pur- 
pose, or by burning, or by 
some form of gradual and 
lasting torture too horrible to 
mention here. I tried to follow 
the debate, but the babble was 
in a strange tongue. I anx- 
iously watched the expression 
on the faces of the debaters. 
The evil grin, the stern look 
of hatred, coupled with such 
words as ‘‘ Angresi Mafeish ” 
(the English are no more), 
Mahomedan, and Koran, told 
me too plainly how matters 
were going. 

The boom-boom of aeroplane 
bombs bursting in the distance 
suddenly filled the air. All 
present leaped to their feet, 
and, drawing daggers or load- 
ing their rifles, turned towards 
me. Vile hatred was written 
on their faces as they fidgeted 
with their weapons. Then Hus- 
san Agha told me that the 
British were no more, and 
that the Turks had, with the 
help of Allah and Arabs, taken 
Baghdad, while the few British 
in Basrah were hurrying to 
boats. 
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VI. 


‘* What hand shall stay, when it hath willed to strike, 
The uplifted arm of Fate?” 


Jumping from my squatting 
position I turned on the assem- 
bly, and with a voice as stern 
as my wits would allow, I 
told the gathering that the 
British were strong, that their 
informers who had told them 
that the British were leaving 
were liars, and that punish- 
ment would be meted out to 
all who had risen against the 
British. Hussan Agha slowly 
interpreted my words. Hussan 
Agha had just spoken the last 
word, when boom-boom from 
the exploding bombs again 
vibrated through the air. One 
tribesman lowered his rifle. 
Boom-boom went the explod- 
ing bombs, this time louder 
than before. Complete silence 
followed. The Arabs sat 
down and murmured amongst 
themselves. A few minutes 
later the assembly broke up, 
and after the usual ceremony 
departed one by one, leaving 
me alone with Hussan Agha, 
who came and squatted near 
me, and commenced to talk. 
I was an eager listener, for 
I knew that I must now learn 
my fate. Hussan Agha told 
me that the tribe did not like 
my presence, as I was not a 
Mahomedan and the English 
were Infidels, but he had seen 
the might of British power 
when he had visited India 
some years ago, and I should 
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be safe as long as I remained 
under his roof. To reach Sama- 
wah, he continued, was im- 
possible, as he was surrounded 
by enemies embittered by 
hatred of no short standing or 
measure ; and further, he had 
learnt that Samawah had been 
evacuated by the British, who 
were now hastily embarking at 
Basrah; that the Arabs with 
the help of Allah and their 
co-religionists—the Turks—had 
begun to rule the country. 
Baghdad had fallen, and Basrah 
was on the point of falling. 
Allah was great, and there was 
a way into India vid- Persia, 
and he would take me to India 
by this route. By Allah’s will 
all would be well. 

It was only after a long 
argument that I proved to 
Hussan Agha how absurd his 
information was. I again im- 
plored him to permit me to 
leave his fort, so that I could 
reach Samawah; but this he 
would not consent to do, and 
soon grew weary of my protests 
and became sullen. I made 
several attempts to gain the 
reasons for his obstinacy, but 
failed, and I came to the 
conclusion, which afterwards 
proved correct, that he, the 
chief of the tribe, had deemed 
it wise to consult the elders. 
Nor can this be wondered 
at, for it was against the 
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words of the Prophet—the 
words which govern many mil- 
lions with a power the extent 
of which no man can gauge— 
to harbour and not to slay an 
Infidel. By my death Allah 
would be pleased. Sheikh Hus- 
san Agha knew his tribe, and 
there was no doubt that his 
power was strained to breaking 
point; for he had not only 
forbidden them to join the 
neighbouring tribes in the mur- 
der and the plunder of the 
Infidel, but he was harbouring 
one of them. Many a chief 
has felt the fateful plunge of 
the dagger for much less a 
crime against the Faith. What 
had been the answer of the 
elders I could not gather, but 
it was apparent that for the 
present I was to be kept a 
closely-guarded prisoner. 
Sheikh Hussan Agha went 
away, and I was left with 
my thoughts, which now turned 
towards plans for escape. I 
busied my brain for an hour 
before I came to any plan 
which was likely to succeed, 
for the obstacles to be over- 
come were not few. That my 
escape from the fort would 
have to be made in the darkest 
hour of the night was quite 
clear. This meant being out- 
side the fort by nine o’clock. 
I had to dispose of the two 
nearest sentries, the one on 
the tower and the one guard- 
ing the door leading out of 
the courtyard; but before I 
could accomplish this Hussan 
Agha had to be dealt with, 
for I assumed that he would 
have his carpet a few inches 
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from mine as on the previous 


night. I had also to count 
upon several Arabs prowling 
around in the near vicinity of 
the fort. Once out of the fort 
I trusted to darkness, to quick- 
ness, and to luck. To obtain 
a@ weapon to give instantaneous 
but noiseless death was now 
to be considered. This meant 
obtaining a knobkerry or a 
dagger. The former was pre- 
ferred ; for though the small 
curved dagger is very effective, 
it requires accustomed hands 
for its extraction, and swift- 
ness had to be the watchword 
for the night; and although I 
had no scruples about ridding 
the world for ever of the two 
sentries and the prowlers out- 
side the fort, I had no wish to 
kill Hussan Agha. I was, 
however, suspicious of him, 
and even if he meant well I 
doubted very much his ability 
to save me from further harm, 
even from the members of 
his own tribe; and it was to 
be expected that the other 
tribes, having knowledge of 
my whereabouts, would by force 
of persuasion, or by force of 
arms, induce him to carry 
out the commands of his faith. 
However, this Sheikh had 
snatched me from the jaws of 
death, and for this he de- 
served gratitude. A knobkerry 
then was the only weapon to 
use. Punishment could be 
meted out according to merit— 
a hard blow for Hussan Agha 
sufficient to deprive him of his 
senses for some time, and yet 
insufficient to kill him, and a 
harder blow for the remainder. 
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To dispose of Hussan Agha, 
whose carpet would be but a 
few inches from mine, and 
immediately to rush and kill 
the two sentries guarding the 
door, was not a difficult task 
compared with the getting rid 
of the sentry who would be 
lying on the flat roof of the 
fort with his rifle pointing 
down into the courtyard below. 
To reach this sentry wunob- 
served was absolutely impos- 
sible, and a shot from his rifle 
ringing through the stillness 
of the night would greatly 
increase my difficulties. How- 


ever, there was nothing to do 
but run the gauntlet. It would 
be comparatively dark, and it 
was not unreasonable to expect 
that his firing would be erratic, 
and, provided I could get free 


from the fort, there was at 
least some hope for escape to 
Samawah. My only apparel 
was an Arab cloak, which had 
been thrown over me by my 
rescuer the previous day, and 
it was therefore necessary to 
obtain some headgear and san- 
dals, and for these I intended 
to ask Hussan Agha on his 
return, plying the excuse that 
my feet were sore and my head 
uncomfortable owing to the 
heat. I was thinking how 
best to obtain the much-re- 
quired knobkerry, when my 
thoughts were interrupted by 
the return of Hussan Agha, 
who came and squatted near 
me, and engaged me in con- 
versation. I eagerly asked him 
whether my note to Lieut. Hly. 
at Rumaithah had been de- 
livered. To this question he 
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replied that he had sent the 
note, and he had reasons’,to 
believe that the note would 
be delivered; but the way was 
long and dangerous, and the 
messenger would not hurry, 
as the sun was hot. He pro- 
mised to inform me as soon 
as the messenger returned. I 
gradually approached the ques- 
tion of some headgear and san- 
dals, but either Hussan Agha 
suspected something or was 
against my turning myself into 
an Arab, for he told me in an 
imperative tone to remain in 
the hut, and declined any 
assistance in the matter. My 
beautiful schemes began to 
fade, but come what might 
I decided to get away that 
night. 

An Arab, shrivelled with age 
and horribly disfigured, attired 
only in a tattered cloak, now 
entered, and after the usual 
ceremony squatted down -and 
glared at me. The old man 
and Hussan Agha then gab- 
bled at each other until a boy 
entered carrying chicken and 
rice, which was offered to the 
new-comer, and on which he 
immediately got busy with his 
fingers. Hussan Agha then 
told me that the man was a 
stranger, who had travelled 
far through the desert in order 
to make a pilgrimage to Ker- 
bela, the sacred city of Mesopo- 
tamia, in which lies the holy 
shrine, the tomb of Husain 
Ali. Hussan Agha departed, 
and I was left alone with the 
stranger, whose presence did 
not decrease my discomfiture. 
After the meal, and after the 
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beastly practice of indicating 
satisfaction which takes the 
form of imitating a sea - sick 
person on a rough ocean, 
the stranger rose and again 
glared at me, grinned, closed 
his evil eye—he had only 
one—spat on the ground, and 
then departed. If the stranger 
intended his actions to show 
some form of hate to frighten 
me, he miserably failed in his 
object, for his extraordinary 
performance caused me great 
amusement, and took from 
me that nauseous feeling’ which 
had come over me as the result 
of his method of expressing 
satisfaction with his meal. I 
guessed the time to be some- 
where near midday, and in 
order to be refreshed for my 
forthcoming exertions I made 


myself as comfortable as the 
circumstances and the mos- 
quitoes would permit, and tried 
to sleep, but sleep would not 
come. My nerves would not 
settle, and I could not persuade 
myself that an Arab would not 
suddenly appear and murder 
me. A stranger might arrive 
and decide to wash out his 
many iniquities by sending the 
Infidel to everlasting burning 
hell. From the expression on 
Hussan Agha’s face when he 
returned to the hut I at once 
thought that he would carry 
out the commands of the Pro- 
phet by his own hands. My 
agitation must have been obvi- 
ous, for he turned to me and 
told me not to trouble, as 
Allahtwas great, and by his 
will all would be well. 


vil. 


‘* Whither wouldst thou? calm thy bosom, 
Tame the madness of thy blood ; 
Ere it bring a crimson blossom, 
Pluck thy passion in the bud.” 


The time slowly passed, 
and then Hussan Agha, as 
was anticipated, laid his 
carpet a few inches away 
from mine as on the previous 
night. He was fully armed 
with both rifle and dagger, 
while the much-wanted knob- 
kerry dangled from his waist. 
After a considerable amount 
of anxious thought, I decided 
that my original plan was 
the only one which was at 
all likely to prove a success. 


—Thebes. 


The time for the commence- 
ment, however, would be better 
delayed, for I expected the 
vigilance of the sentries to 
wane as the night advanced ; 
and although this increased the 
danger without, owing to the 
short time of darkness in which 
to cover over twenty miles, 
the danger within was lessened, 
and whatever lurked ahead 
the nearer danger appeared 
the greater. 

For some two hours I lay as 
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still as the mosquitoes and the 
sandflies would permit, and 
then I decided that it was time 
for action. The sentries on 
the top of the tower had 
not moved for some consider- 
able time, and the sentries 
at the door hung wearily 
over their rifles, and appeared 
tired of their task and the long 
watch. Pulling my nerves to- 
gether, I quietly and gradually 
turned over to deal with my 
first obstacle, Hussan Agha, 
whose heavy breathing indi- 
cated that he was enjoying 
a happy slumber. Having 


‘stretched forth my hand near 
to where I guessed the knob- 
kerry to be, to my surprise 
and disappointment I found 
myself gazing into two black 
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glaring eyes sunken in the 
dark bearded face of Hussan 
Agha. He was well alert, and 
his hand gripped the haft of 
his dagger, while an evil grin 
broke on his face. Had he 
guessed my motive, or had the 
gods decreed thus? Suddenly 
a shot rang out through the 
still air, and re-echoed over 
the silent space. The weary 
sentries were now fully roused, 
and showed their preparedness 
for action. All hope for im- 
mediate escape was gone. 
Touching my shoulder, Hussan 
Agha told me in a tone full 
of meaning that the shot was 
not the alarm, and advised me 
to go to sleep. I decided to 
obey what was unquestionably 
a command. 


vu. 


At daybreak the sentries 
from the tower descended 
into the courtyard, and were 
joined by the sentries who 
had guarded the door, while 
to their number were added 
several Arabs who had oc- 
cupied the nullahs round the 
fort. Prayers commenced, and 
the murmur, “ La Illah illa 
Allah wa. Mohammed Rassoor 
Allah,” again went up. After 
the murmuring had finished, 
coffee was served, and then 
the usual babble began. Each 
one present addressed some 
remark to me, which I did 
not understand. I was sur- 
prised to observe that their 
attitude now appeared to have 


changed. The usual look of 
hatred and the evil grin was 
not to be found on their faces. 
Two Arabs led me outside 
the fort along a deep nullah to 
the river, where, as on the 
previous day, I indulged in a 
long but primitive bath. I 
had just emerged from the 
water when four shots in quick 
succession were fired from 
the fort. The only effect 
that this had on my escort 
was to increase their im- 
patience to return immediately 
to the fort. Before being 
rushed into the courtyard I 
had noticed a large bellum 
flying a green banner sailing 
down the river towards the 
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fort, and then I remembered 
that it was a tribal custom 
to fire a salutation of four 
shots to any party they ex- 
pected to receive, and it oc- 
curred to me that the party 
must be friends to be welcomed 
by such a salute. A ray of 
hope then floated through my 
wearied mind. Could not this 
party smuggle me, disguised, 
to Samawah? I expected Hus- 
san Agha to have no difficulty 
in persuading them to take the 
risks, for the shots had proved 
their friendship. Hussan Agha 
was still absent, and I anx- 
iously awaited his return, for I 
felt confident that my request 
would be granted, and I began 
to think of a scheme to darken 
my face to assist me in my 
disguise. After waiting for 
about an hour I became over- 
anxious lest the bellum would 
depart without Hussan Agha 
hearing of my request, and I 
rose to go outside and investi- 
gate. An Arab who was squat- 
ting just outside the reed hut 
jumped up at my approach, 
and in an imperative tone 
ordered me to return to my 
squatting place. I had, how- 
ever, been able to observe 
that the bellum which I had 
noticed earlier was now along- 
side the fort, for its peculiar 
decorated mast was to be seen 
above the wall which sur- 
rounded the courtyard. 
Several Arabs now entered 
the hut. They were the elders 
of the tribe who had sat in 
judgment the previous day. 
They squatted themselves down 
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and were later joined by ten 
men, whom I had not met 
before. My presence was ig- 
nored. I was much relieved 
when I heard the voice of 
Hussan Agha just outside the 
fort. I rose and made my 
way to the entrance of the 
hut to meet him and make 
known my request. In the 
entrance surprise was waiting 
me, for there, blocking my 
way, stood two Arabs dressed 
in long white robes with bright 
green puggries on their heads. 
From their appearance I knew 
them to be priests of no mean 
order. For a few seconds we 
gazed at each other, and then 
a sickly smile broke on the 
face of the nearest priest, 
who lifted his hand and made 
@ mysterious sign. Horror- 
stricken, I backed my way 
to my squatting place. My 
fate now rested with these 
two priests, and I felt their 
tortures already, for they were 
the sent ones of the Prophet, 
whose mission on earth was to 
preach by persuasion of the 
threat of burning hell hereafter 
which awaited those who did 
not kill the Infidel, for it is 
written in the Book: “Strike 
off their hands and strike off 
from them every finger tip.” 
When I had squatted down 
the priests entered, and were 
followed by Hussan Agha. 
Everybody present rose, and 
kissed, on bended knee, the 
hand of the priests. Then the 
babble began. Each one in 
his turn made his address to 
one of the priests, who answered, 
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his voice sounding like the hiss 
of a reptile as it uncoils itself 
to deliver its poison. As the 
babble continued, the hate of 
every man against me increased, 
nor were they lacking to show 
this, for several turned to me 
with their daggers drawn, mak- 
ing the usual sign, while one 
Arab gathered a few pieces of 
straw, and setting these alight, 
drew my attention, and indi- 
cated that such would be my 
end. The babble seemed as 
if it would never cease. Sudden 
silence and then a hissing 
sound filled the air. The snake 
was vomiting its poison into 
the minds of the elders, who 
were now swaying under its 
spell, and one jumped at me, 
his dagger raised above his 
head. I seemed to feel its 
point touching the vein, but 
Hussan Agha was between me 
and the dagger, and the fanatic 
again squatted down. Then 
the babble began again, each 
man trying to raise his voice 
above his neighbour’s. One 
of the priests lifted his hand 
and silence followed, to be 
broken by the hiss-hiss of the 
serpent’s tongue as he com- 
menced again to address the 
elders. The smaller of the 
two priests was now speaking. 
His speech must have lasted 
five minutes, after which he 
beckoned to me. He then 
picked up a piece of straw 
and slowly tore it to pieces, 
Saying as he did so, ‘“‘ Angresi, 
Angresi”’ (English, English) ; 
and, having then thrown the 
pieces of straw on the ground, 
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spat on them. I looked into 
the face of Hussan Agha, but 
he kept his eyes on the ground. 
I turned again to the assembly, 
to find Hussan Agha addressing 
them. His tone had lost its 
brightness, and his head was 
bent, and his words came slowly 
as with difficulty. He appeared 
as one doomed. Another hor- 
rible thought now filled my 
mind. Had the sentence of 
death been passed on him, 
too, for violating the will of 
Allah in sheltering an unbe- 
liever? Desperation had now 
turned my mind to madness, 
and this madness sent a mes- 
sage to me. Certain death 
was now advancing in rapid 
strides to meet me, and Hus- 
san Agha, I thought, would 
be sure to follow. Madness 
told me that at least one 
man should feel its pang 
first. Madness told me to 
snatch a rifle, and for ever 
stop the hissing of the snake. 
That such action would hurry 
death to my assistance was 
certain, and this instead of 
lingering torture. A sudden 
flash, a sting, and oblivion 
into the great unknown, and 
there await a fairer trial than 
that which fate now decreed. 
I watched every muscle of 
the Arab nearest to me, ready 
to make a sudden snatch at 
his rifle when his grip relaxed. 
I could hear nothing now but 
the beatings of my heart like 
a great pendulum within me, 
and then my brain reeled and 
my eyes closed as I fell back- 
wards. 
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The stupor had only numbed 
my understanding for a few 
moments, for when I opened 
my eyes Hussan Agha was still 
addressing the assembly, and 
all were in their places as 
before. Hussan Agha now 
turned to me, and pitching 
his tone high and resolute, 
told me not to trouble, as by 
Allah’s will all would be well. 
Many voices were now hushed 
into silence, and after a few 
minutes the priests departed, 
leaving a strange silence be- 
hind them. One by one the 
assembly departed, each one 
turning to me as he went, say- 
ing something in a sullen tone 
which I did not understand. 
When all had gone, Hussan 
Agha came to me, and again 
told me that Allah was great. 
I was an anxious listener, 
although my troubled mind 
would not grasp the full mean- 
ing of his words. I was able 
to gather, however, that the 
two priests had arrived from 
Kerbela, in which lies the 
holy of holies of the faith. 
The priests, Hussan Agha con- 
tinued, hated the English, but 
they had not been to India to 
witness the might of British 
rule. The priests had increased 
the passions of his tribe against 
me, but by the will of Allah 
all would be well. Again this 
Sheikh had released me from 
certain and terrible death ; but 
for how long? What was his 
power against the minds of 
hundreds of fanatical tribes- 


men and of the twenty elders, 
whose minds had a few mo- 
ments before been inflamed 
by the sent ones of the mighty 
Prophet, whose detestation of 
the unbeliever is to be found 
written on every page of the 
Script? I warned Hussan Agha 
of my doubts regarding his 
men, but he said Allah is 
great, and by his will his 
men had given their word 
that they would abide by 
their Sheikh. The sincerity 
of this old man stimulated 
my nerves. I asked Hussan 
Agha to prove his friendship, 
and allow me to depart in my 
own way and in my own time; 
but my entreaties were made 
in vain, nor did he fail to 
show his disappointment at my 
requests. Allah was great, and 
he would make ways accord- 
ingly, was the only reply I 
could obtain. Wearied with 
the great strain, I closed my 
eyes and attempted to sleep, 
but sleep would not come, 
for danger appeared lurking 
in every corner. A small boy 
now entered with the usual 
dish of rice and chicken, which 
he laid before me, to be fol- 
lowed by cigarettes. The cigar- 
ettes steadied my nerves to 
no small extent. Refreshed, 
I commenced to form another 
plan of escape, for I knew 
that my life depended on how 
quickly I could get out of the 
black hole. 

The furtherance of my plans 
was interrupted by the return 
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of Hussan Agha, whose face 
had now brightened after the 
trying ordeal of the day. Once 
again he told me that Allah 
was great, and knew all things. 
Allah apparently did not know 
the way to Samawah, for Hus- 
san Agha would not hear an- 
other word on the matter. 
Our conversation was broken 
by the shrill voice of the 
Imam of the mosque near by 
as he called on all to pray. 
Hussan Agha immediately left 
me, and once again I listened 
to the many voices chanting 
their prayers to Allah. Hus- 
san Agha returned some fif- 
teen minutes later, and led 
me outside and towards the 
mosque, in the same manner 
as the previous evening. I 
expected to be placed on trial 
once more, but the trial could 
have no new horrors for me, 
for I had grown accustomed 
to the ordeal and its terrors. 
On our arrival at the mosque 
everybody present rose and 
salaamed, and then chattered 
amongst themselves. Several 
of the elders who had been 
present in the hut earlier in 
the day, and who had been 
eager listeners to the priests, 
now came forward and ad- 
dressed Hussan Agha. A youth 
who had been busy cleaning 
his rifle approached me with 
a grin on his face, and pointed 
to the bellum which lay near 
the fort, and by various mo- 
tions indicated that I should 
travel in the bellum. I guessed 
this to be an unpleasant joke, 
and then I observed that the 
faces of the men were not 
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covered with such anger as 
they had been previously. An- 
other youth now came to me 
and handed me his rifle to 
examine. Complete surprise 
overtook me, for their atti- 
tude was changed indeed. A 
few minutes later another youth 
came to me and told me in a 
mixed language of English, 
Arabic, and Hindustani that 
when all were asleep I should 
travel to Samawah in the 
bellum, which he pointed out. 
Pleasant excitement complete- 
ly filled me, and I turned 
and interrupted Hussan Agha, 
who was still in conversa- 
tion with the elders. Hus- 
san Agha, his face covered 
with gloom and doubt, told 
me that it had now been 
decided that he should take 
me under cover of disguise 
and darkness to Samawah. At 
midnight I was to be given 
some Arab clothing, and after- 
wards we would sail in the 
bellum which lay near the fort. 
Waving aside my interrup- 
tions, he continued that it 
would be a long and dangerous 
journey, and Allah might have 
willed that we should both 
perish. If death should come 
it would come with an equal 
share. 

All present, except Hus- 
san Agha, appeared to be 
happy with the intelligence 
of my departure, and each in 
turn endeavoured with diffi- 
cult tongue to elucidate the 
scheme which was to send me 
to Samawah. A few minutes 
later every man went his] way 
as on the previous evening, 
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the mounted men galloping on 
the skyline, while those on 
foot went to the nullahs. Hus- 
san Agha and myself made 
our way to the fort, but be- 
fore passing in we stopped to 
examine the bellum. It was 
very large, and capable of 
holding at least thirty men, 
and thirty men would be useful 
in a running fight. Three 
Arabs were busy preparing the 
bellum for its long sail. Satis- 
fied with the result of our 
inspection, we went into the 
courtyard and squatted down. 
The usual meal was brought 
in by a small boy, and I 
enjoyed a real fill. 

I noticed with interest that 
no sentries guarded the door 
or mounted the tower. I 
attempted to engage Hussan 
Agha in conversation, but he 
insisted on silence. I lay for 
about an hour, when two 
strange men entered carrying 
aibundle of clothes, which 
was handed to me. I found 
that the bundle of clothes 
consisted of a white robe with 
a piece of cord as a waist- 
band, a frilled garment shaped 
like a waistcoat, a pair of 
sandals, and Arab headgear, 
which was made up of a 
checkered handkerchief and a 
coil of camel hair. An abba 
(Arab cloak) completed the 


xX. 


outfit. In a few moments I 
had donned my disguise. Hus- 
san Agha now returned and 
inspected me. He appeared 
satisfied with my appearance, 
but did not utter a word. He 
then covered his short beard 
with henna, dying it a reddish- 
brown colour. Throwing off 
his abba, he adjusted his 
pouches, which were filled with 
ammunition. I noticed that 
he had exchanged his bright 
silver dagger, that dangled 
from his waist by a silken 
cord, for a larger one with 
a wooden grip, strapped to 
his waist. A small boy came 
towards me, and indicated 
that I was to follow him. 
A surprise now awaited me, 
for instead of the boy lead- 
ing me to the bellum, he 
led me to the top of the 
look-out tower, and lying flat 
himself, indicated to me to do 
likewise. I gazed around me. 
Silent and devoid of movement, 
the great mysterious desert 
appeared a No Man’s Land, 
a space between heaven and 
earth, where even the spirits 
of the dead had ceased to stir. 
The bellum which was to take 
us to Samawah still lay in 
its usual position alongside 
the fort. The crew had long 
ceased their preparations, and 
were now sleeping. 





I lay quite still and silent head, and my heart appeared 
for about two hours, when a to have stopped its beatings, 
slight ruffle in the air broke for just above the level of the 
the vast silence. I turned my flat roof of the tower there 
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appeared a human head cov- 
ered except for two dark glisten- 
ing eyes. Two fingers then 
appeared, and made a peculiar 
sign. The face gradually un- 
covered, and I found that the 
apparition was Hussan Agha, 
and my heart recommenced 
its action. Hussan Agha beck- 
oned me to follow him, and 
disappeared as silently as he 
had appeared. The small boy 
who had been lying near me 
had seen the peculiar sign, but 
he did not stir. I gradually 
turned over and over until I 
reached the edge of the roof, 
when I swung silently down on 
to the steps, and descended 
into the courtyard below. Hus- 
san Agha then went forward, 
and instead of making for the 
door of the courtyard which 
led to the river where the 
bellum was lying, turned into 
a dark passage, and indicated 
to me to follow him. After 
making many turnings, we 
came to a crack in the wall 
which surrounded the fort. 
Passing through this hole, I 
found myself in the great 
open plain. Another man rose 
out of a nullah some two 
hundred yards away, and we 
followed him. I noticed that 
we were making away from 
the river, and I turned to 
Hussan Agha for some ex- 
planation, but he made a sign 
enjoining strict silence. Sud- 
denly we stopped. The man 
who was leading had, in the 
flash of an eye, completely 
disappeared as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him. 
Hussan Agha immediately 
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threw himself on the ground, 
and as if by magic I found 
myself in the same position. 
After waiting for a few min- 
utes, we gradually raised our 
heads. A small black object 
appeared about two hundred 
yards ahead. The object grad- 
ually grew bigger and bigger, 
until it turned into the head and 
shoulders of a man. The man 
in front now rose and moved 
forward, and we followed. 

We had completed about 
one mile when the man in 
front again mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Hussan Agha and 
I again threw ourselves flat 
on the ground. This time the 
uncanny silence was broken 
by Hussan Agha, who mur- 
mured something to Allah. A 
few minutes’ wait and the 
man in front again rose and 
advanced, and we followed him, 
keeping the regular interval. 
As we advanced farther and 
farther from the river, my 
mind grew uneasy. Picking 
up the direction from the stars, 
I found that we were going 
due south, and I knew that 
Samawah lay south-east. Once 
again the man in front dis- 
appeared, and once again we 
lay flat on the ground, while 
Hussan Agha made _ several 
references to Allah, and ex- 
amined his rifle. We again 
advanced, and had completed 
another three miles, when Hus- 
san Agha, who had all this 
time kept within a yard from 
me, changed his position, and 
followed me about two hundred 
yards in the rear. Hussan 
Agha beckoned me to follow 
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the man in front, who was 
apparently acting as a scout. 
Hussan Agha now acted as a 
rearguard. A number of black 
patches appeared out of the 
gloom, and as we advanced 
these took the shape of reed 
huts. Again we stopped, and 
we lay in this position for 
about thirty minutes. A howl 
from a wild dog then echoed 
through the still air. I kept 
my eyes fixed on the reed huts 
in order to watch any move- 
ment, but everything was as 
still as death. Again we ad- 
vanced. I expected the scout 
to change his direction from 
the reed huts, but to my sur- 
prise he continued a straight 
course to them. An unpleasant 
thought now came to me. Was 
this man going to betray us 
and lead us into a trap? <A 
howl from a wild dog again 
re-echoed through the silence, 
and then the man leading 
disappeared as mysteriously as 
before. I turned round, to 
find Hussan Agha lying flat 
on the ground, and I com- 
menced to crawl towards him 
in order to acquaint him with 
my fears regarding the actions 
of the leading man. To my 
many questions Hussan Agha 
replied that Allah was great, 
and by his will we should get 
through. 

We lay still for some twenty 
minutes, when we observed a 
bush of camel-thorn in front 
of us move, and then another ; 
and straining our eyes, we saw 
a black object moving towards 
us creeping along the ground 
like some huge serpent. When 


about thirty yards away we 
saw that it was the face of a 
man who now suddenly changed 
his direction to the right. Mur- 
muring something to Allah, 
Hussan Agha made a sign for 
me to follow the man, and 
crawling along on our stomachs 
we moved after the man, who 
was now invisible in the camel- 
thorn. We made for the nearest 
bush of camel-thorn, and from 
there we were able to follow in 
the track of the man by 
watching the move of the 
scrub. We came across a 
deep nullah, and here we waited, 
for the leading man had van- 
ished. A black object came 
into sight and moved towards 
us, and halted when about 
twenty yards away. Making 
a curious sign, the man again 
disappeared along the nullah. 
Moving like ghosts along the 
bottom of the nullah, we com- 
menced to follow the man. A 
fiendish cry of a jackal rose 
just above us. Gazing up- 
wards, I was horrified to dis- 
cover that we were just along- 
side one of the reed huts. We 
now quickened our pace along 
the winding nullah, and we 
continued without a stop for 
about a mile, when the lead- 
ing man disappeared around a 
sharp turning. Hussan Agha 
had now dropped back to his 
position a hundred yards in 
my rear. The waning moon 
was getting weaker and weaker 
as I increased my pace to keep 
view of the leading man. Turn- 
ing swiftly round the corner of 
the nullah, I found that the 
black apparition had completely 
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vanished, and here the nullah 


divided into two. I hesitated 
for a second, not knowing which 
turning to take, and then an 
icy hand gripped my neck, 
and I felt as one turned to 
stone, but my nerves kept their 
strength, and swinging round 
I freed myself from the grip, 
and found myself in front of 
the man who had acted as 
scout. He simply indicated 
that I had taken the wrong 
turning, and he then advanced 
and signed to me to follow 
him. Hussan Agha had now 
joined us. We waited until 
the scout had advanced a few 
yards, when we continued our 
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track. A few hundred yards 
were traversed when we 
climbed out of the nullah, and 
proceeded on the level plain. 
Looking around, I found that 
we were some distance from 
the reed huts, which now ap- 
peared as black patches with- 
out any particular form. We 
were able to walk upright, and 
this was a great relief. The 
scout again disappeared, but 
this time Hussan Agha did 
not halt, and in a few minutes 
we found ourselves on the 
banks of the river, and there, 
under the shelter of the steep 
bank, lay a small canoe with 
two men standing beside it. 


xI. 


We experienced great diffi- 
culty in reaching the canoe, 
for there was a straight drop 
of twenty feet from the bank 
to the water, and this necessi- 
tated three abbas being tied 
together to form a rope. After 
we had been let down the 
cloth rope, the man who had 
been our scout made his sa- 
laams, and disappeared into 
the darkness. After attiring 
ourselves in the cloaks, Hussan 
Agha signalled to me to get 
into the canoe. Before doing 
80 I carefully took note of 
the two men who had charge. 
They were both muffled with 
clothes, but I was able to 
recognise one of the two men. 
He was the man who had 
acted as menial servant to 
Hussan Agha. The other man 
was a stranger to me. The 


small canoe, which had neither 
sail nor rudder, would not, I 
thought, be capable of hold- 
ing four, nor could I see the 
necessity for the stranger to 
travel with us, and I hoped 
that he would be the one to 
be left behind. However, the 
stranger required no invitation, 
and immediately squatted him- 
self down in the centre of the 
canoe next to me, while Hus- 
san Agha sat at the head, and 
the other man in the rear 
with the paddle oar. Pushing 
off from the bank, we got 
into the steady current, and 
were soon silently being car- 
ried down-stream. The world 
seemed wrapt in slumber, only 
the stars appeared to be awake 
as the river carried,us along 
our journey. I tried to locate 
our position from the peculiar 
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windings, for I had sailed 
down the river the previous 
year under more comfortable 
circumstances, and had been 
able to study its course. 
A small island divided the 
river, and from this I knew 
that we were approximately 
twenty miles from Samawah. 
As I calculated that we 
had but three hours before 
sunrise, I requested Hussan 
Agha to allow me to take the 
place of the steersman, who 
was not making full use of his 
paddle, and we were making 
only three miles an hour. Hus- 
san Agha signalled to me to 
remain still and silent. The 
small island began to disappear 
into the darkness, and the 
river widened. We _ steered 
close to the bank, and moved 
slowly under its cover as we 
approached a point where a 
channel of the Euphrates 
empties itself into the main 
river. Gazing upwards, I could 
see nothing but the top of the 
steep bank, but I knew that 
a small village lay within a 
few yards of the river at this 
point. Like all great rivers 
in the East, the Euphrates 
contains many turtle, which, 
if undisturbed, rest in the soft 
mud on the banks. As we 
moved along the bank the 
turtle became alarmed, and 
sprang into the water, and 
the continuous splash became 
louder and louder. The noise 
alarmed a dog, which sent a 
howl through the air just as 
we were under the village, and 
this was answered by several 
other dogs and the cry of 


many jackals. Hussan Agha 
stirred and prepared his rifle, 
while a murmur to Allah issued 
forth from his lips. We pro- 
ceeded but a little farther 
when a shot rang out and re- 
echoed over the water. The 
small canoe at that moment 
ran into a mud bank and 
stopped. I held my breath, 
expecting every moment a hail 
of bullets from the bank above 
or a horde of tribesmen to 
jump down on us. Five—ten 
—fifteen—twenty seconds, the 
howl of the dogs and the cry 
of jackals still continued. I 
anxiously gazed upwards to 
the top of the bank, but the 
bank was so steep that it was 
impossible to see anything be- 
yond its line. Turning my 
eyes down-stream, I noticed 
that the bank a little distance 
away had a more gradual 
slope, and was covered with 
what was apparently small 
bushes of camel-thorn. Then 
one of the small bushes slowly 
moved and showed a white 
object, and then the white 
object moved and then an- 
other. It soon became obvious 
that we were in a trap, for at 
the spot where our canoe was 
halted the bank was far too 
steep for a man to descend, 
and the Arabs from _ the 
village had gone _ ahead, 
where they waited for us 
I crouched forward towards 
Hussan Agha to inform him 
of our new danger, when I 
noticed that the white objects 
now appeared to be moving 
aimlessly about the bushes, 
and then from that spot there 
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came the cry of a jackal, and 
at that moment I realised 
that the white objects were 
not men but jackals, and my 
fears had been imaginary ones. 
We waited for a few minutes, 
and then we managed to push 
off the canoe from the mud 
bank, and proceeded on our 
journey. When we had gone 
some distance from the village 
we steered towards the centre 
of the river in order to obtain 
the full force of the current, 
and the steersman ventured 
to use his paddle with more 
vigorous action. We had com- 
pleted about five miles when a 
village, standing on the oppo- 
site bank, appeared, and we 
steered again under the cover 
of the steep bank. The bark- 
ing of dogs heralded our ap- 
proach, and once again we 
came to a halt. We waited 
for several minutes, but as no 
shots were fired we ventured 
onwards. We had gone some 
few hundred yards past the 
village when three shots in 
quick succession rang out over 
the water. I now suggested 
that we should make for mid- 
stream, increase our speed, 
and keep a zigzag course, but 
Hussan Agha insisted that it 
would be wiser to keep un- 
der cover of the steep bank. 
A few more shots were fired 
at us, but none came too near 
the canoe. Another mile com- 
pleted, and we once again 
ventured into mid-stream and 
increased our speed. We passed 
the village of Waar without 
incident. (A few days later 
over two hundred Arabs turned 
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out of this village and heavily 
engaged a defence vessel.) We 
passed under the old and half- 
demolished railway bridge, and 
I knew that we were but eight 
miles from Samawah, with but 
three other villages to pass. 
Two hours passed, and we were 
nearing the village of Musaadah, 
which I knew to be one mile 
from the advanced picquets of 
the regiment. A white Very 
light suddenly shot upwards 
from what I guessed to be the 
picquet guarding the railway 
bridge at Barbooti. We 
reached the village of Musaa- 
dah, and it being unwise to 
advance towards the picquets 
during darkness, we decided 
to halt until dawn, which now 
could not be far distant. Little 
did I then know that the village 
above us contained over six 
hundred armed tribesmen who 
a few days previously had 
battled against one of our 
small picquets, and who in a 
few hours were to receive just 
punishment. Murmuring some- 
thing to Allah, Hussan Agha 
climbed up the bank and 
looked anxiously around. He 
was followed by the steersman 
and the stranger, who through- 
out the long journey had done 
nothing but continuously count 
a ring of beads. We waited 
but a few minutes when a 
streak of grey appeared in 
the sky, and another day was 
born. The grey streak widened 
and turned into crimson, to 
be turned again into a pool of 
pure gold to greet the golden 
spectre which was now rising 
like the dome of a mighty 
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temple from the waters of 
gold, and the stars, as if in 
fear of its fiery flame, faded 
and vanished from its might. 
Hussan Agha and the two 
men returned to the canoe, 
and pushing off from the bank 
we were carried onwards to 
the end of our long journey. 
I could now discern a number 
of sepoys of my regiment 
lying on the top of a sand- 
bagged brick building, which 
had been a railway hut. As 
we got nearer I saw two 
sepoys turn round a Lewis 
gun and take careful aim on 
the canoe. Snatching the 
paddle from the steersman, I 
tore off one of my white gar- 
ments and signalled. Hussan 
Agha and his two men now 
lay in the bottom of the canoe 
praying hard to Allah, the 
stranger breaking the prayer 
by counting his beads, and 
this time he counted them 
more rapidly; nor can this 
be wondered at, for we were 
now within seven hundred 
yards of the gun, manned by 
men well accustomed to its 
use, and we lay a very easy 
target indeed. The current 
gradually took us forward, and 
then I noticed a blue signalling 
flag being waved in answer to 
my improvised signals; but 


the gunners, still uncertain of 
us, kept aim on the canoe, 
Three men came down the 
bank with bayonets fixed and 
their fingers on the triggers. 
I was able to shout my name 
to them, and requested them 
not to fire. It was not until 
I had jumped out of the 
canoe and a few yards from 
them that they lowered their 
rifles. As they recognised 
me they gave a tremendous 
shout of greeting, while the 
Indian officer sprang forward 
to shake my hand and ply 
me with questions. Several 
sepoys rushed to the buzzer 
telephone to inform Head- 
quarters of my arrival. I 
turned round to find that 
three sepoys had their bayo- 
nets at the throats of Hussan 
Agha and his two men, and it 
was not until I had assured 
them that they had done me 
no harm that the sepoys let 
go their guard. It was with 
a light tread that I made my 
way to Headquarters, which 
lay « mile ahead. Half-way 
Captain H., the Adjutant, came 
rushing along in his pyjamas, 
and with the grip of his hand- 
shake I appeared to rise out 
of some weird nightmare. Hus- 
san Agha came alongside and 
murmured, ‘ Allah is great.” 











THE VOYAGE HOME. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HoNITON was touched by 
the evidence of the Scotchmen’s 
continued goodwill towards him, 
but through Peter Brown he 
conveyed to them a refusal of 
their invitation. He could not 
bring himself to facing even 
those who were prepared to 
treat him as though there had 
been no change in his reputa- 
tion. He preferred solitude 
and his own bitter thoughts, 
even at the risk of hurting their 
feelings. Not until he felt 
assured that darkness and the 


night air had driven the last 
of the passengers below would 
he venture on deck and start 


upon his weary mechanical 


tramp. 

He had paced the length of 
the deck twice, when, turning 
at the forward limit of his 
course, he was arrested by the 
sound of his own name, spoken 
in little more than a whisper, 
but in a voice that he could 
not mistake. 

He stopped abruptly and 
looked around into the dark- 
ness, his pulses throbbing al- 
most painfully. He had a wild 
impulse to turn and run rather 
than face again the torture of 
a@ meeting; but something in 
the tone in which she spoke 
his name held him back. 


At first he could see nothing, 
then, as she moved in the dark- 
ness, he saw her figure dimly 
as @ more opaque black than 
its surroundings. He waited, 
breathless, for what she would 
say. 

‘I have waited for you,” she 
said in a constrained yet trem- 
ulous voice, “‘ because there is 
something that I want to say 
—that I must say.” 

He made no answer in the 
pause that followed, but waited, 
wondering, to hear her voice 
again. 

““T—when you told me— 
what you did, I behaved— 
very badly. I can hardly 
speak of it for shame. I feel 
that I must ask you to forgive 
me. I—the shock was—so 
great. Afterwards I could 
hardly believe that I had— 
acted so.” 

Her phrases came to him 
brokenly from the darkness, 
and his heart yearned and 
ached for her. Was it not 
enough that she should suffer 
from her disillusionment with- 
out having this additional cause 
for pain? That she should be 
able to sink the former in re- 
morse for her momentary in- 
stinctive lapse into elemental 
passion brought him to a new 
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realisation of what he had lost 
in her. 

“Forgive you!” he ex- 
claimed hoarsely, almost in 
awe. ‘“‘ There was nothing to 
forgive. I deserved all—far 
more than all. Do not speak 
of it.” 

“Whatever you deserved— 
and even now I do not know,” 
she interjected pitifully, “I 
wish you to believe that I am 
deeply ashamed that I—struck 
you, and that I said things 
that were—bitter and cruel. 
Can you forgive them ? ” 

**T have forgotten them. I 
do not know if I even heard 
them. I could think—can think 
—of nothing but how I deceived 
you; how I took advantage of 
your innocence of life—how I 
broke your heart—and mine.” 

Jocelyn was silent. She had 
said all that she admitted to 
herself that she had come to 
say, yet she did not go. 

Honiton waited. He had 
nothing more to say. His con- 
fession had ended all that he 
could ever say to her, and he 
waited, dumbly, for her to close 
the interview. Instead of that, 
she spoke again, a new note 
of entreaty in her voice. 

** Frank—have you nothing 
to say? Can you not tell me 
something — anything — about 
yourself, that will soften the 
awfulness of it? Is there not 
some excuse you can make?” 

It was a cry from the heart, 
but it was also an unconscious 
appeal for the rehabilitation of 
her self-respect. Could she only 
feel her love to be less of a 
degradation, she could suffer 


its hopelessness with greater 
resignation. 

Honiton answered with diffi- 
culty. To him it was the tear- 
ing open of the wound and the 
rubbing of irritants into its 
rawness. 

“TIT can offer no excuse,” he 
said painfully. ‘I am guilty.” 

“* But—but——_ Oh, Frank, 
I can’t think of you as a 
common thief.” 

Through the darkness there 
came to him the sound of her 
sobs, and his nails dug into 
his hands as the impulse came 
upon him to rush forward and 
take her in his arms. He 
groaned aloud in the agony of 
his helpless sympathy. 

The sobs died away, and she 
spoke again. 

“I want to know—I must 
know—how you came to be a 
thief. If there is no excuse for 
you, perhaps—perhaps I can 
learn to hate you—I have a 
right to that, if I can. You 
owe it to me to tell me.” 

Though he could not see her 
face, he knew that she waited 
for him to speak. He did not 
know how to begin. He had 
never attempted to analyse his 
past, to picture to himself the 
stages by which he had reached 
his present position. 

“TI never thought of it all 
much until I met you,’ he 
said slowly, hunting round in 
his mind for some loose end 
in the tangle of his thoughts. 
“I just went ahead. I thought 
it was a sporting risk, and I 
made a great point of never 
taking—stealing—except from 


people who could well afford ‘ 
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to lose. I’m not excusing 
myself. I know now that 


that doesn’t matter, but there 
it is.” 

“T want to know more. 
How did you come to begin ? 
Were you brought up to steal ? 
Oh, I want to know every- 
thing.” 

Honiton tried to concentrate 
his mind upon his past. As 
Jocelyn had said, she had a 
right to know if she wished it, 
however much it might hurt 
him in the telling. 

‘“*T needed money,” he began 
again abruptly. ‘I was not 
brought up to work, and when 
my father died—my mother 
died years before—there was 
much less for me than he had 
led me to expect. I was fit 
for nothing but a junior clerk, 
and that was no use to me. 
I had been brought up to spend 
money freely. So I—I just 
drifted into it.” 

He stopped as abruptly as 
he had begun. He did not 
want to elaborate the bald 
story, to put into it the human 
touches that might seem to 
supply excuses for his sins. 
Having realised their iniquity, 
he was prepared to accept his 
punishment in full. 

Perhaps the girl guessed at 
his desire for self-immolation. 
She would not accept the ex- 
planation that he had given. 
She hungered for the detail in 
which she might discover some- 
thing in extenuation of the 
simple viciousness that he had 
outlined. 

“Yes?” she asked with a 
certain subdued eagerness. 
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“ But—how did you come to 
drift into theft? ”’ 

“TIT read a book about a 
fellow like myself. He was 
quite a decent chap, and some- 
how the things he did didn’t 
seem so very bad. He was a 
gentleman, and a sportsman 
too. He looked upon robbery 
as a kind of sport, where he 
took his chance against the 
police and a term in prison. 
I read that book again and 
again, until I came to look 
on stealing as lightly as he 
did.” 

He stopped to think. 

““Yes—go on,” said Joce- 
lyn’s voice from the darkness. 

“T had to have money, or 
lose my friends and position. 
The chance occurred at a re- 
ception. I saw a diamond 
brooch slip to the floor in the 
crush, unnoticed. I picked it 
up quickly and slipped it into 
my pocket. I had no scruples. 
The woman who owned it was 
loaded with diamonds and the 
loss was nothing to her. After 
that—I went on. I had a flat 
in the West End, and many 
wealthy friends who thought 
I was quite well off, so I was 
never suspected. I did not 
steal from my friends, though 
I made use of information that 
I got through them. My life 
was idle, and I enjoyed . the 
excitement of the risk I took. 
There is no need to tell you in 
detail of the robberies I com- 
mitted. I have surely said 
enough ? ” 

Jocelyn did not answer the 
question in his last words. 
Instead she asked him another. 
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** If you were free now, would 
you go back to that life ?” 

“My God—no!” exclaimed 
Honiton with as great and 
genuine abhorrence in his voice 
as though all that he had con- 
fessed had been in reference to 
another than himself. 

“But why not? You are 
the same man as you were 
then. If your instincts led you 
to do such things then—why 
not again ? ” 

Jocelyn spoke in a puzzled 
tone. She wanted to under- 
stand. The complexity of the 
man’s mind was beyond the 
range of her own single-minded- 
ness, and she could not recon- 
cile its contradictions. 

“It did not seem to matter 
then. I can’t explain—I can’t 
even understand how I felt 
about it, because I feel so 
differently now.” 

Honiton, too, was puzzled 
by the inconsistencies of his 
feelings. The awakening of 
his dormant moral _ sense 
through his love for Jocelyn 
had rendered it impossible for 
him to understand his old 
point of view, still less for 
him to convey it to another. 

“T can’t understand you,” 
said Jocelyn. ‘“‘ As it is the 
last time we shall ever talk 
together, I want to understand. 
It will—it will make things 
easier for me, I think. When 
you had a chance to escape at 
Malta, why did you come 
back ? ” 

“What else could I do?” 
replied Honiton simply. “I 
made a bargain with Brown. 
How could I go back on it?” 


“You could steal and yet 
you could not break your 
word!” exclaimed Jocelyn. 
“If you could be so honour- 
able in one way, how could 
you be so dishonourable in 
another ? ” 

“It was different somehow,” 
replied Honiton helplessly. ‘TI 
have always kept my word, 
and tried to act honourably 
to my friends. I can’t even 
try to explain the difference.” 

He heard Jocelyn sigh in the 
darkness. 

“T shall never understand 
you,”’ she said piteously. 

There was a pause, and then 
she spoke again, hesitatingly. 

“You will be sent to prison?” 

“That is certain. I mean 
to plead guilty,’’ he answered. 

“And when you come out 
again ? ” 

“TI have not thought. It 
will be years. But I suppose 
I can find work somewhere— 
in the Colonies probably.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Jocelyn 
in a toneless voice. ‘“‘ There is 
—nothing more to be said—is 
there ? ” 

“‘T have told you all I can,” 
he answered. 


He saw her dark shape move — 


and heard her light steps upon 
the deck. She was leaving him 
without a word of farewell. 
He listened as she moved slowly 
away out of his life, then, 
desperate, called— 

** Jocelyn ! ” 

ce Yes 9 9? 

She stopped and waited for 
him to speak. Now that he 
had his opportunity he was 
tongue-tied. He hardly knew 
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what he wanted to say. He 
had called her upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, desper- 
ately clinging to the last glimpse 
of her. 

“Before you go,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ can you say a kindly 
word—a word of forgiveness ? 
I have no right to ask—I know 
it. But if only I could think 
that you had ceased to be 
bitter against me, it would 
make the future—less bitter 
for me.” 

She did not answer at once, 
but stood thinking what she 
could say. In the end it was 
from the hardness and narrow- 
ness of her youth that she spoke 
—youth that would not let 
her waver from the truth, as 
she saw it, even to ease the 
torture of the man she loved. 


‘““How can I say I forgive 
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you,” she said bitterly, ‘‘ when 
I cannot even forgive myself 
for having—loved you? You 
have made me ashamed of my 
own feelings. At least I will 
not lie to you. If I could stop 
thinking of you—as before, 
perhaps I could forgive you. 
I would not then have the 
shame of loving unworthily. 
No—I can pity you—I do pity 
you, but it would be a lie to 
say that I forgive you.” 

She waited to hear if he 
would answer her, and then, 
as he made no attempt to 
speak, she turned again to go. 

“Good-bye, Jocelyn,” she 
heard him say, faintly, speak- 
ing almost as if he were afraid 
that she might hear. 

** Good-bye, Frank,” she an- 
swered, and hurried away— 
afraid of herself. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


It was not until the morning 
of the next day that Peter 
Brown found an opportunity 
to give Honiton’s message to 
Murray and Scrymgeour. They 
received it with their customary 
lack of outward emotion, and 
invited the detective to join 
them in a drink, an offer which 
he accepted more from a wish 
to gratify them than to quench 
an imaginary thirst. 

When he had gone, and they 
had the smoking-room to them- 
selves, they sat puffing earn- 
estly at their pipes in a silence 
that seemed likely to be per- 
manent, but which was broken 
at last by Serymgeour. 
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“Murray!” he said sud- 
denly, with an abnormal ac- 
centuation of the middle con- 
sonants. 

Murray smoked on thought- 
fully for an appreciable time, 
and then, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, said ques- 
tioningly— 

ce Aye ? 9 

“* A wus juist thinkin’.” 

“Tf that wus a’, ye needna 
ha’e disturbit me. A wus 
thinkin’ masel’.” 

‘** Aye, but this wus aboot 
Honiton,” went on Scrymgeour, 
in no way disturbed by the 
rebuff. 

** An’ whut aboot him? He'll 

a 
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no’ come oot, so there’s an end 
tae it.” 

* Aye, but A wus thinkin’ 
that mebbe Broon didna mak’ 
eneuch o’ the message ye gied 
him,” went on Scrymgeour. 
“A thocht that mebbe if ye 
wus tae gang doon yersel’ an’ 
ax him tae come up an’ ha’e 
a nip an’ a crack he micht 
think better o’ it. It maun 
be gye dreich doon there a’ 
by his lane.” 

“Me gang doon! What fur, 
me?” demanded Murray. 
“You’re the lad fur that, 
Scrymgeour. Ye’ve faur mair 
o’ the gift o’ the gab nor me. 
Be aff wi’ ye, an’ see whut ye 
can dae.” 

“Na, na, Murray, ye’re 
haverin’. Ye ken fine ye’re 
a faur better haun’ than 
me at a_ ticklish job lik’ 
this.” 

With characteristic obstinacy 
they argued the point hotly, 
until the original kindly inten- 
tion was in danger of being lost 
sight of. As neither would 
give in, the point at issue had 
to be settled finally by the toss 
of a coin, and it fell to the lot 
of Scrymgeour to carry out 
his own suggestion. He ac- 
cepted the inevitable dourly. 

“We'll ha’e a nip first,” he 
said, partly to fortify himself 
for his task, but more for the 
sake of the delay. 

“Yell tak’ care what ye 
say,” said Murray anxiously, 
when they had ordered and 
consumed the drink, and Scrym- 
geour was on the point of de- 
parting reluctantly on his 
errand of mercy. “ Ye’ll no’ 
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gi’e a hint that ye ken ony- 
thing—aboot——”’ 

““Man, d’ye tak’ me for a 
fule ? ’ demanded Scrymgeour 
indignantly, and hurried off 
with Murray’s “‘A’m no’ sae 
sure ’’ ringing in his ears. 

To the apologetic tap upon 
his door Honiton answered 
“Come in,” expecting no more 
than the cabin steward, and 
he was surprised by the sight 
of Scrymgeour in the doorway, 
and inclined to resent the in- 
trusion, however well meant. 

Something of this feeling 
appeared upon his face, and 
Serymgeour was quick to no- 
tice it. 

** A hope A’m no’ disturbin’ 
ye,” he began hastily. ‘‘ Dinna 
blame me if A am, for A’ve 
juist brocht ye a message frae 
Murray.” 

“Yes?” said Honiton in a 
far from encouraging tone. 

“ Aye, Murray likes fine tae 
get in wi’ the gentry, ye ken. 
A telt him ye michtna like 
bein’ seen wi’ twa auld Scotch 
stone-masons, but he wud ha’e 
it. 

*** Awa doon,’ he ses, ‘an’ 
ax Mr Honiton if he'll no’ 
come up an’ ha’e a nip an’ a 
crack. Tell him it’s awfu’ 
quait withoot him.’ 

“Weel, mebbe ye dinna ken 
whut Murray is, but A juist 
had tae dae whut he telt me. 
Of coorse, A dinna for a meenut 
think ye wud fash yersel’ tae 
come up juist tae please a daft 
body lik’ Murray.” 

Despite himself, Honiton 
could not but be touched by 
the kindly intent of the pair, 
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and by Scrymgeour’s crudely 
delicate pretence that the fav- 
our was all on his, Honiton’s, 
side. 

“It’s good of you both to 
ask me to join you,” he said, 
with a melancholy attempt at 
his old friendly smile. ‘ The 
fact is, I’ve made up my mind 
to keep to my cabin until we 


reach Liverpool. You may 
have heard-——” 
“Heard!” interrupted 


Scrymgeour anxiously. ‘Oo 
aye, we've heard plenty, but 
as they say at hame, ‘If ye 
believe a’ ye hear ye’ll eat a’ 
ye see.’ We heard ye were 
no’ weel, but ye dinna seem 
that bad but ye cud dae wi’ 
a drap o’ whuskey an’ a crack 
wi’ twa auld Scotchmen.”’ 

As Honiton’s face grew less 
hostile Scrymgeour’s courage 
increased, and he began to 
shelve the fiction of the awe- 
inspiring Murray. 

Without hurting his feelings 
Honiton did not see how to 
refuse, and the intention was 
so genuinely kindly that he 
could not but hesitate to re- 
pulse it. He attempted once 
more to state his position 
clearly. 

“It’s awfully good of you 
both,” he said, “but I can’t 
mix with people now. It is 
perfectly well known—even my 
steward knows—that I am——’”’ 

*‘A’ll be thinkin’ in a meenit 
that ye dinna want tae ha’e 
ony clash wi’ me an’ Murray,” 
Serymgeour interrupted again, 
attempting a tone of injury 
and gentle melancholy. “If 
that’s yer meanin’, Mr Honiton, 
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juist say it oot richt, an’ A’ll 
tak’ yer message back tae 
Murray.” 

Honiton gave in. Any fur- 
ther hesitation would have been 
an insult to the well-meaning 
if over-insistent Scrymgeour— 
and, after all, it mattered little 
to Honiton. He might as well 
endure his misery in the com- 
pany of these kindly Scotchmen 
as alone. 

“You know it isn’t that,” 
he said, with a second and 
more successful attempt at his 
old smile. ‘“‘My only reason 
for keeping by myself has been 
the fear of butting in where 
I’m not wanted. I believe you 
will really be glad to see me— 
even though I’m under a cloud 
—so I'll come.” 

** That’s the lad ! ” exclaimed 
Secrymgeour with the nearest 
thing to a show of enthusiasm 
of which his wooden face was 
capable. “Man, A’m that 
pleased A thocht o’ comin’! ” 

“TI thought it was Murray 
who forced you to come against 
your will,” said Honiton mis- 
chievously. 

For all his weight of trouble 
he could not but be amused 
at Serymgeour’s opportunism. 

“Man, that was juist whut 
ye micht ca’ a roose,” said 
the latter, with a twinkle in 
his eyes that belied the solem- 
nity of his countenance. “ It 
did Murray nae hairm, for he 
wasna here tae ken, an’ it 
micht hae been 0’ conseeder- 
able advantage tae masel’ if 
A’d angered ye.” 

‘“*T see,” said Honiton. “ But 
you needn’t have been afraid 
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that your kindly thought would 
annoy me. I daresay there are 
few besides yourselves on the 
Bedouin who would care to be 
seen with——”’ 

“Yell be up in a while, 
then,” said Serymgeour, the 
rudeness of his interruption 
covering an instinctive delicacy 
which his rough appearance 
would not have suggested. 
“We'll baith be expec’in’ ye.” 

*“Not until later. I'll look 
in on you some time after 
dinner.” 

“ A’ richt, lad. Guid luck 
‘tae ye.” 

When Honiton was again 
alone, he felt a tightening of 
the muscles of his throat at 
thought of the genuine sym- 
pathy and kindliness that lay 
at the back of the invitation 
he had just received. Two at 
least of his fellow-men were 
prepared to pity rather than 
condemn. However dark his 
despair, it could not but be 
lightened—if only a shade— 
by the knowledge. 

Scrymgeour, meantime, re- 
turned to the smoking-room 
internally triumphant, though 
outwardly expressionless. 

“* Weel ? ”’ said Murray, after 
allowing a decent interval to 
elapse so that he could not be 
accused of impatience. 

“It’s a’ richt. He’s comin’ 
the nicht,’ announced Scrym- 
geour carelessly. ‘‘ Wull ye 
ha’e a dram ? ” 

‘* It’s ma turn,” said Murray 
reluctantly. ‘‘ Ye canna be aye 
standin’ the drinks.” 

‘* Weel, mebbe ye’re richt,” 
agreed Scrymgeour, whose orig- 


inal suggestion had really been 
intended as a hint, for they 
were both great sticklers for 
the strict rotation of the finance 
of their hobby. 

“* 'Wus he sweired tae come?” 
asked Murray, after another 
decent interval during which 
the drams had been ordered 
and served. 

“He wusna juist fa’in’ ower 
himsel’ wi’ enthusiasm,” re- 
plied Scrymgeour, “ but after 
a bit crack A brocht him roon’. 
A wus fou o’ persuasion, Mur- 
ray.” 

“* Aye, A ken ye,” replied his 
friend ambiguously. 

By evening the pair were 
restless and fidgety, though 
neither would have admitted 
to the other that he had given 
a further thought to the coming 
visit. After dinner they settled 
in their usual corner of the 
smoking-room, which, as usual, 
they had to themselves. 

Honiton was a long time in 
joining them. Much as he 
appreciated their sympathy, he 
was sorry that he had given 
his promise. He was far from 
being in the mood to chatter 
idly to them as he had done 
occasionally during the early 
part of the voyage. He walked 
the deck, postponing his entry 
into the smoking-room as long 
as possible. He was not a 
heavy drinker, and he knew 
that once he had joined Scrym- 
geour and Murray he must 
keep their pace or risk giving 
offence. 

They awaited his coming 
with growing anxiety, which 
they strove to hide from one 
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another with ludicrous elabora- 
tion. Their heavy gold watches 
were in frequent but surrep- 
titious request. 

Scrymgeour proved himself 
the weaker vessel. He spoke 
first. 

“* He’s gye late. A doot he’s 
no comin’.”’ 

Murray looked at his friend 
with a certain contempt. He 
hated a@ man whose emotions 
were so lightly controlled. He 
attempted an expression of 
puzzlement gradually changing 
to comprehension. 

“Oh, aye; ye’re speakin’ 0’ 
Honiton. Man, he’d clean 
slipped ma mind,” he said 
mendaciously. ‘‘ He'll no’ be 
comin’ noo.” 

His words were disproved 
almost immediately afterwards, 
for Honiton entered with some- 


thing of his old attractive smile 


on his face. He had deter- 
mined that it was no use ac- 
cepting the invitation he had 
been given unless he made 
some attempt to shelve his 
troubles and enter for the 
moment into the spirit of the 
smoking-room. 

* Well, old friends, and how 
goes it?” he said genially, as 
he crossed the room and sat 
down between Murray and 
Serymgeour. 

They were as nervous as two 
maiden ladies called upon to 
entertain royalty. Each looked 
to the other to speak, and each 
scowled at the other’s inability 
to find words. 

Honiton noticed their em- 
barrassment. 

‘We'll have a drink, eh? 
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I suppose it’s whisky, as 
usual ? ” 

“Na, na. This is wi’ me,” 
said Scrymgeour emphatically. 
“Is yours whuskey? Better 
ha’e a double yin. They’re 
awfu’ peekit wee things the 
nips they gi’e ye here.” 

Honiton protested as vigor- 
ously as he could, but the 
order was given in spite of 
him for ‘‘ glesses—no’ haulve 
yins.”’ The steward, on seeing 
Honiton, seemed to hesitate 
and be on the point of refusing 
to degrade himself by serving 
@ criminal, but the Scotchmen 
were his best customers, and 
he did not think it worth 
while to risk the tip that he 
expected at the end of the 
voyage. 

Honiton, however, was con- 
scious of the hesitation, and 
it hurt. It was a foretaste of 
what he must expect for the 
rest of his life. The strong 
whisky ran through his veins 
quickly, and enabled him to 
throw off for the moment the 
gloom in which he was wrapped. 

Conversation was at first 
difficult — scrappy. Murray, 
jealous of Scrymgeour’s suc- 
cessful opening over the drinks, 
attempted another of his own, 
using the weather as a subject. 
It did not lead far, however. 
Then Scrymgeour, encouraged 
by his initial success, suggested 
cigars, and a few of the rough 
edges of their mutual embar- 
rassment were rubbed off in 
the solemn choosing of the 
imagined best from the box. 

Honiton’s heart warmed to 
them in their clumsy efforts to 
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make him feel at his ease, 
though the very need for these 
efforts was in itself a reminder 
of his miserable plight. 

With the aid of the whisky 
he had drunk he was able to 
open up and be something like 
his old self. He talked and 
laughed freely, and gradually 
put his two hosts at their ease. 

“* Man, it’s gran’ tae see ye 
back wi’ us again,” said Mur- 
ray, when the embarrassment 
had at last worn off. 

“It is that,” agreed Scrym- 
geour. ‘‘ Ye canna think whut 
A ha’e tae thole wi’ naebody 
but Murray tae clash wi’ a’ 
day.” 

“It’s the ither wye roon’,” 
retorted Murray. ‘‘ Ye’ve nae 
conception o’ the blethers that 
comes oot o’ Scrymgeour whiles. 
There’s times when he’s juist 
hoachin’ wi’ havers, an’ nae- 
body but me tae listen til him.” 

Once started, their tongues 
wagged freely, and Honiton 
had to admit that they took 
him out of himself. A second 
round of drinks was called for, 
and was partially consumed 
when the door opened and the 
Honourable Steven Corris en- 
tered. 

He looked across at the 
group in the corner, and his 
face assumed a look of intense 
disgust. 

“Well, I’m damned!” he 
exclaimed aloud; “this is 
about the limit!” 

Honiton felt a cold shiver 
run over him. He did not 
wish for trouble, and if he 
made it, he knew he would be 
quite in the wrong. He wanted 
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to sneak away and hide him- 
self. 

Corris threw himself down 
contemptuously on a chair and 
rang for the steward. 

The faces of Murray and 
Scrymgeour were like thunder- 
clouds. Serymgeour looked at 
his friend meaningly, and jerked 
his head in the direction of 
Corris. 

Murray rose, and Honiton, 
guessing his intention and des- 
perately anxious to avoid 
trouble, tried to detain him. 
Murray shook off the restrain- 
ing hand and walked across to 
Corris. Bending over him, with 
his gnarled hands resting upon 
a small table, he spoke in a 
low but ominous voice. 

“Did ye say onything ? ” 

His eyelids opened wide, so 
that the white could be seen 
completely surrounding the iris, 
and the effect was that of a 
vicious glare. 

Corris looked up at him with 
a mixture of insolence and 
misgiving. 

“I said this was about the 
limit, and it is,’ he replied, 
nodding across towards where 
Honiton sat pale-faced and 
mortified. 

“Weel, A wud juist warn 
ye tae keep yer opeenions tae 
yersel’, ma lad, if ye dinna 
want a bash in the jaw.” 

“T’ve a perfect right to say 
what I think,” retorted the 
Honourable Steven, his voice 
rising to a shrill and querulous 
treble which could be heard 
easily across the room. ‘“ It’s 
a bally scandal that a fellow 
can’t come into a public room 
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on the ship without butting up 
against an outsider like that.” 

Honiton waited for no more. 
He was sick at heart with what 
he had already heard. He had 
no wish to be present at a 
vulgar altercation in which he 
could only receive more bitter 
thrusts. He pressed Scrym- 
geour’s hand silently and went 
hurriedly from the room, re- 
gretting whole-heartedly that 
he had ever laid himself open 
to the affront that he had re- 
ceived. 

He paced the darkness with- 
out, trembling at the rawness 
of his sores. This was what he 
had to expect even when he 
had paid his forfeit, and was 
set free upon the world again. 
The vicious self-righteousness 
of Corris brought his true posi- 
tion home to him as he had 
never felt it before. He was 
an outcast for life. Even 
under another name, he would 
go in continual fear of recog- 
nition. 

He walked the deck long in 
his misery before he could bring 
himself to join Peter Brown 
in the cabin below. 

Meanwhile his assailant was 
having none too pleasant a 
time in the smoking-room. No 
sooner had Honiton left than 
Serymgeour rose and joined 
Murray, as he stood over the 
Honourable Steven. 

““D’ye ken what ye are?” 
he demanded harshly, his hard 
face lined with a cold controlled 
anger. ‘‘ Ye’re juist a dirrty 
mess, that’s whut ye are. Fur 
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twa pins A’d wring yer scraggy 
neck fur ye, an’ Guid kens it 
wud be fur the guid o’ yer 
fellow-men.”’ 

“Men!” cried Murray. 
“Dinna ca’ him a man. It 
mak’s ye doot the omneecience 
o’ Providence tae think he 
wusna still-born. Na, na, dinna 
get up, ma lad, ye’re no’ gaun 
yet. Ye’ve got tae hear mair 
aboot yer chairacter first.”’ 

The Honourable Steven, a 
hunted look in his eyes, made 
an effort to rise, but was 
pushed back into his seat by 
a knotted, calloused hand. . 
There was no escape for him, 
for both Murray and Scrym- 
geour were between him and 
the door. 

‘“* Let me go,” he demanded, 
with a mixture of truculence 
and trepidation. 

**Ye’re no’ worth keepin’, for 
yersel’,” replied Murray, “if 
ye are an hoonerable. Me and 
Scrymgeour were mebbe no’ 
sae weel brocht up, but before 
ayther o’ us wur you, wed 
rayther be flyppit an’ be oor- 
sel’s inside oot.” 

There was much more that 
they said to him, but very 
little that is printable, and that 
little the least pungent. Al- 
though it may have relieved 
their feelings, it had little effect 
upon the Honourable Steven 
Corris, who understood it not 
at all. He was, however, con- 
scious of a great relief when at 
last he escaped, for he realised 
that he had been within an ace 
of a very rough handling. 
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Captain Spedley announced 
at breakfast on the last day 
of the voyage that the Bedouin 
would arrive in the Mersey too 
late for the passengers to get 
ashore until next day. There 
was not one who heard him 
but was heartily glad to feel 
that when twenty-four hours 
had elapsed they would be free 
from the gloom of the ship— 
free to forget, in fresh interests, 
the melancholy and, for some, 
more than melancholy voyage. 

Peter Brown conveyed the 
news to Honiton when break- 
fast was over. It could hardly 
be expected that the prisoner 
would find pleasure in the end 
of the voyage, which meant 
for him trial and inevitable 


condemnation, yet such had 
been the misery of the past 
few days, that he was actually 
relieved at the thought of soli- 
tude behind bars. 

“Brown, old friend, you are 
always doing me favours,” he 


said. ‘I wonder if I can count 
on you for another—probably 
the last ? ” 

The detective smiled depre- 
catingly. 

“I haven’t favoured you so 
very much, except in the first 
instance, at Cairo,” he said. 
** And what a disaster that has 
proved itself! What is it you 
want me to do? If it is in 
my power and doesn’t clash 
with my duty, you can count 
on it as done.” 

** Get me away from the ship 
quietly, that is all,’ said Honi- 


ton with great earnestness. “I 
can’t face—the others—again. 
You can easily wangle it, I’m 
sure, so that we are allowed to 
leave in the early hours of the 
morning, before the rest of 
the passengers have left their 
cabins.” 

Peter Brown did not answer 
at once. He was thinking of 
Joan Conliffe. Unable to get 
in touch with her through the 
stewardess, he had counted 
upon an opportunity of a fare- 
well word with her before she 
went on shore. If he granted 
Honiton’s request she would be 
gone out of his life—probably 
for ever. The thought was very 
bitter to him. 

Honiton saw his hesitation, 
and became more urgent. 

“You won’t let me down, 
Brown? I can’t bear the con- 
tempt I can picture on faces 
that have always smiled on 
me. I’ve had one experience 
of the charity of my fellow- 
men. I don’t want any more. 
It isn’t only myself either, 
Brown. I want to spare—her 
—the sight of me being led off 
—to prison.” 

That was in Peter Brown’s 
mind also, and complicated his 
decision. He pitied the girl 
intensely, and would not cause 
her unnecessary pain. He might 
have refused Honiton had his 
appeal been based on wholly 
selfish reasons, but his heart 
went out to him when his en- 
treaty was on behalf of Jocelyn. 

After all, what could he gain 
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from a few more words with— 
a last look at—Joan Conliffe ? 
Only an added heartache. She 
did not care to see him. Her 
silence proved it. He might 
as well accept his rejection 
philosophically. He could gain 
nothing by remaining, but could 
help others by agreeing to 
Honiton’s request. 

“All right, Honiton,” he 
said at last. ‘I'll see the 
captain and find out if it can 
be done.” 

Honiton had no reason to 
suppose that this concession 
meant more to the detective 
than a little inconvenience, or 
his gratitude would have been 
much deeper. 

“TIT can’t thank you enough, 
Brown,” he said. ‘I’m sorry 
to get you up so early, but it 
means far more to me than an 
hour or two longer in your 
berth can mean to you.” 

Peter Brown sighed, and 
made no answer. He had com- 
mitted himself, and only when 
it was too late did he realise 
how much he had counted on 
that last meeting. What he 
had expected he did not know 
rightly, but—Joan Conliffe had 
undoubtedly been in sympathy 
with him at one time, and there 
had lingered in his mind a cer- 
tain half-formed, half-admitted 
hope that he did not dare to 
consider with himself openly. 

He had little trouble in 
making the arrangement that 
Honiton desired. Captain Sped- 
ley had taken a liking to the 
detective since the interview 
in which he had pleaded the 
cause of Sir Evan and Lady 
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Pilth, and was quite ready to 
oblige him where he could. 

“If you can get round the 
Customs’ people, you’re wel- 
come to take the poor devil 
away quietly,” he said. “‘ You 
are so damned good-hearted, 
I don’t know how you ever 
manage to get any one locked 
up. Look at these Pilths now. 
But for you they would have 
been in a nasty hole. I should 
have had my own back on 
them, I assure you.” 

“There will be no further 
trouble for them, I hope? ”’ 
asked Peter Brown anxiously. 

‘No. Between ourselves, 


the rumour has got about 
among the crew that poor Con- 
liffe did pinch those diamonds, 
and took them to the bottom 
of the sea with him. The man 
at the wheel caught the glint 


of them. We can let it go at 
that. It can do Conliffe no 
harm now, and it’s the easiest 
way out, eh?” 

The detective agreed, though 
he felt the injustice to Charlie 
Conliffe’s widow in letting her 
husband’s name remain under 
the stigma of a crime. Better 
that, however, than that Sir 
Evan Pilth should be publicly 
shamed at the end of an hon- 
ourable career. 

Later in the day he had 
evidence that Sir Evan was 
grateful for his intervention. 
Looking wonderfully subdued, 
and strangely older than at 
the beginning of the voyage, 
he came to where Peter Brown 
sat solitary on deck. 

““T may not again have the 
opportunity of talking to you 
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in confidence, Mr Brown,” he 
began nervously, ‘‘ and I wish 
to express my extreme in- 
debtedness to you for the— 
ah—kindness and consideration 
you have shown to Lady Pilth 
and myself.” 

“Please don’t speak of it, 
Sir Evan,” replied the detec- 
tive, as embarrassed as the 
other. 

* But I must speak of it, 
sir,” said Sir Evan, with just 
the ghost of his old pomposity. 
“Rarely have I been treated 
with greater tact and delicacy, 
and it is no less than my duty 
to acknowledge the debt I owe 
you. I should like you to 
believe,’”’ he went on with less 
confidence of manner, but 
greater earnestness, “ that— 
ah—Lady Pilth’s action on the 
— ah — occasion which you 
brought to my notice was a— 
an isolated one, and quite out 
of keeping with my whole 
knowledge of her character.”’ 

** Aye, I believe it, Sir Evan. 
Women are strange creatures. 
You can tell, shrewdly enough, 
what a man will do, if you’ve 
known him for a month, but 
a woman—not if you’ve lived 
with her a lifetime.” 

“It was exceedingly strange 
to me,” went on Sir Evan, 
without commenting on Peter 
Brown’s statement, “ that you 
should have come to the con- 
clusion you did, while I myself 
remained in total ignorance of 
the truth.” 

Peter Brown hid a faint 
smile beneath the long fingers 
of his bony hand. 

“A matter of perspective, 
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Sir Evan,” he said, generously 
refraining from the _ truth. 
“You are too close to her.” 

**Perhaps you are right,” 
agreed Sir Evan, pleased with 
any explanation that removed 
the imputation of density frcm 
himself. 

Peter Brown parted from 
him, convinced that as the in- 
cident faded into the past he 
would contrive to ignore if not 
forget it, and quickly regain 
the bulk of his grotesque faith 
in himself, and all that per- 
tained unto the name of Pilth. 

Jocelyn Upton also sought 
out the detective on that last 
afternoon aboard. 

“You take too little exer- 
cise, Mr Brown,” she said, 
stopping before him as he sat 
doubled up in his deck-chair, 
pipe in mouth, thinking of the 
woman who remained secluded 
below. ‘“‘ You should come and 
walk the deck with me.” 

She spoke lightly, for the 
benefit of those who were near, 
but her eyes told him that she 
wished to talk to him alone. 

“TI should like to, Miss Up- 
ton,’ he said, unfolding him- 
self, and rising awkwardly. 

**T want to know, Mr Brown, 
what—what they will do with 
him,”’ she said, when she had 
led him to the windward side 
of the deck, where no chairs 
were placed, and she felt free 
from observation. 

As Peter Brown did not reply 
at once, she went on eagerly— 

“I have tried to take no 
interest—to believe it is noth- 
ing to me, but I must know. 
Will he be—get—long ? ” 
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*T am afraid it will be a 
pretty long term, my dear,” 
replied the detective. 

“‘ How long—years ? ”’ 

“Yes, years. A great deal 
depends upon the Judge. It 
may be three—five—even ten 
years, perhaps. One can never 
tell with them. A conviction, 
I believe, is certain. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming.” 

“The evidence doesn’t mat- 
ter. He told me that he will 
plead guilty.” 

“Guilty! You must not 
tell me things like that, 
child. Remember I am the 
detective in charge of him.” 

* What does it matter,” said 
Jocelyn wearily. ‘He will 
plead guilty. Will that make 
any difference, Mr Brown ? ” 

“It may—but, again, one 
can never tell. It all depends 
on the view the Judge takes. 
You—you have not been able 
to put him out of your mind, 
then, Miss Upton ? ” 

“No. I have tried, and per- 
haps—perhaps I may succeed 
in time. It is too—raw, just 
now. I lie awake—thinking of 
him in convict’s clothes—with 
no one to talk to, and the 
time seeming to him as if 
it would never end. I know 
he deserves no sympathy 
from me. He doesn’t, does 
he, Mr Brown?” she broke 
off piteously. 

“God knows what he de- 
serves,” replied Peter Brown, 
a perplexed frown on his brow. 
“TI only know that I pity him 
from my heart. If I had a son, 
there’s no one I would like to 
see him grow up like, more than 
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this man—but for the one 
thing.” 

“And that, I believe, he 
will never do again,” said 
Jocelyn eagerly. 

Peter Brown looked at her 
discerningly. Her tone warned 
him that the love she had con- 
fessed for Frank Honiton was 
still warm in her, and he be- 
came afraid. 

“* My dear,”’ he said gravely, 
** you have a bitter time before 
you until you forget him. You 
must make that your aim. 
When you are home in Eng- 
land, you must not brood over 
this. You must rise above it, 
until the time comes when you 
can look back on the Bedouin 
and its passengers without re- 
gret, but with a generous sym- 
pathy.” 


She was crying softly before 
he ceased to speak, and he 
patted her shoulder in a clumsy 


attempt to soothe her. She 
shook him off with a sudden 
strange petulance that he did 
not understand. 

“Leave me,” she sobbed, 
her back turned to him, and 
her face hidden in her hands. 
“T am not—I can’t—talk any 
more.” 

Peter Brown went quietly 
away, his mind in a state of 
perplexity. He wandered rest- 
lessly over the ship, absorbed 
in a strange confusion of 
thoughts, his own hopeless de- 
votion to Joan Conliffe min- 
gling with the compassion that 
he felt for Honiton and for 
Jocelyn. 

_ Gradually, however, his own 
personal feelings emerged clear 
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from the confusion, and he 
forgot everything but his over- 
whelming desire to see once 
again the woman whom he 
loved. He felt that he must 
make one more effort to ap- 
proach her, even at the risk 
of another and final rebuff. 

He sat down in the saloon, 
and, after long thought, wrote 
her a letter. 


* DEAR Mrs CONLIFFE,—Cir- 
cumstances have arisen which 
will cause me to leave the ship 
without having an opportunity 
of saying good-bye to you in 
the morning. I do not think 
you realise all that this means 
to me. I feel that you and I 
had a certain sympathy towards 
each other, which, to me, was 
an inestimable pleasure. Will 
you see me this evening, if 
only for a moment? I ask it 
as a favour, and I think if you 
knew how earnestly I long to 
see you—to hear your voice— 
once again, you would not be 
so cruel as to refuse me.— 
Yours sincerely, 

** PETER BROWN.” 


He read it through time and 
again hesitatingly. He felt 
that it was stilted, artificial, 
yet in a way it expressed what 
he wanted to say, and summon- 
ing all his determination, he 
sealed it and went in search 
of the stewardess. 

For over two hours he 
awaited his sentence, in a fever 
of uncertainty, and when it 
came it seemed to him that the 
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very delay was an additional 
affront. There was no heading, 


“TI cannot see you.—J. 0.” 


That was all, and it had 
taken her two hours to send 
him the message. Surely she 
had deliberately tortured him 
by allowing him to linger so 
long in uncertainty ! 

Yet, could he have known 
it, those two hours were more 
than nights of torture to Joan 
Conliffe. All her desire was 
for this man whom she be- 
lieved to be a thief. There 
were moments when it all but 
mastered her, when she took 
the pen in her hand to call 
him to her side, and tell him 
that—whatever he had done 
—she loved him. Then before 
her eyes would come the re- 
production of that scene in her 
cabin. She would see him 
dangling the glittering necklace 
before Charlie—the necklace he 
had stolen, and thereby driven 
her husband to drink and dis- 
aster. Should she see again 
her husband’s murderer? The 
pen fell from her hands. 

She struggled with the temp- 
tation while he waited, and 
then her virtue won. “I can- 
not see you.—J. ©.” 

And so it came about that 
the prisoner and his guard 
slipped silently from the Bed- 
ouin in the dawn, each leaving 
behind him the only being 
whom he loved, and each be- 
lieving firmly that he would 
never see her again. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Though the unhappy pair 
succeeded in getting away from 
the Bedouin before the rest of 
the passengers were awake, 
various factors prevented them 
from leaving for London until 
considerably later in the morn- 
ing. There was delay at the 
Customs, @ further delay 
at police headquarters, where 
Peter Brown reported in the 
expectation of finding a 
letter of instructions, and on 
arrival at the station the 
best morning train had just 
left. 

The pair breakfasted together 
gloomily in the railway hotel, 
intent upon their own thoughts, 
from which they derived little 
satisfaction. Hardly a word 
was spoken throughout the 
meal. 

They boarded their train 
finally just before eleven, and, 
until a moment before it left 
the station, had the carriage 
to themselves. Then, as the 
whistle blew and the train 
jarred into motion, a porter 
rushed up and shepherded three 
ladies dexterously into the car- 
riage. 

“The luggage is in the back 
van, ma’am,” he shouted, run- 
ning alongside, concerned for 
his rapidly disappearing gra- 
tuity. 

The train gathered speed and 
he dropped behind, a convinced 
misogynist, while the incomers 
were still fumbling for their 
purses. 

The late-comers were Joan 





Conliffe, Jocelyn Upton, and 
her mother. 

The occasion was one of the 
most painful embarrassment. 
Honiton shrank back into his 
corner like some wretch aroused 
from an imagined security to 
find the rack or the thumb- 
screws awaiting him. Fate had 
cast him into the very company 
that he had taken such pains 
to avoid. His body became 
clammy with shame. 

Peter Brown felt a sudden 
leap in his pulses at sight of the 
woman whom he had believed 
to be gone from his life for 
ever. He forgot Honiton and 
the distress that this meeting 
must cause him, and fixed his 
eyes upon Joan Conliffe as 
though life itself depended upon 
the manner of her greeting. 

She did not greet him. A 
tremor ran through her frame 
as she recognised the man 
whom she believed she should 
hate, and her eyes fell away 
from his as if in fear—fear 
that they might betray that 
which she tried to hide, even 
from herself. 

Jocelyn Upton’s face went 
white beneath her veil as she 
saw the figure shrinking in the 
corner, yet in her eyes an eager 
light appeared that hinted at 
something other than distaste 
at the meeting. Her lips parted, 
and she would have spoken had 
not her mother risen to the 
occasion in a fashion that no 
one could have anticipated. 

Mrs Upton had an intense 
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distaste for the unusual, still 
more for the unpleasant, in 
life. The present embarrass- 
ing meeting—an encounter with 
an actual thief !—filled her with 
terror of a scene. Her eyes 
moved like those of an animal 
that finds itself of a sudden 
trapped, and lit upon the door 
leading into the corridor. 

“Come, dear,”’ she said has- 
tily, taking Joan Conliffe’s arm, 
“there may be more room 
farther along.” 

Without a word of recogni- 
tion to Peter Brown, she hur- 
ried Mrs Conliffe out of the 
carriage. Jocelyn bent over 
the detective, whispered, ‘I 
must speak to you later,’’ and 
followed. 

Honiton, alone with his 
guard, wiped the sweat from 
his brow. Brown hardly no- 
ticed him, so intent was he 
on his own thoughts. What 
had he done, that she should 
treat him as a stranger? For 
the first time a suspicion rose 
in his mind that there might 
be some misunderstanding. He 
thought back, in the hope that 
he might light upon some word 
or action of his own that could 
have aroused her distrust or 
dislike, but he could think of 
nothing. Could it be merely 
the fact that he had been 
present at and enacted a part 
in a scene that she longed earn- 
estly to forget ? 

For an hour or more he was 
so intent upon his thoughts 
that he forgot Honiton com- 
pletely, and he was only roused 
when his prisoner touched him 
upon the knee. 
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“T think Jocelyn—Miss Up- 
ton—wants to see you, Brown,” 
he said hesitatingly. ‘‘ She hag 
passed along the corridor sey- 
eral times.” 

“Yes, she spoke to me ag 
she went out,” replied the 
detective. 

“For God’s sake, Brown— 
keep us apart. If—if she wants 
an interview, I can’t bear it. 
I’m at the limit. I can’t endure 
the shame—nor the agony of 
my loss, if I see her again.” 

“I will do what I can, Honi- 
tion. It may not be that.” 

He went out, and at a neigh- 
bouring window in the corridor 
saw Jocelyn Upton, plainly 
awaiting his coming. She 
turned eagerly to meet him. 

““Mr Brown, I must see him 
again—alone. Will you stop 
away for a time ? ” 

He looked at her sadly, com- 
passionately. 

“‘My dear,” he said, ‘“‘do you 
think it is wise? No good can 
come of it, and it can only 
hurt him—and you.” 

““I must see him,” she in- 
sisted. ‘I will not hurt him. 
I will make it easier for him. 
Mr Brown—will you do this 
for me?” 

“He would rather not see 
you, Miss Upton. He told me 
so. He cannot endure the 
agony and shame of another 
meeting. These are his own 
words.” 

“But he does not know. I 
shall not reproach him, and— 
I have something to say—that 
I must say.” 

There were tears in her eyes, 
and her beautiful face was 
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white and drawn, as she held 
it up beseechingly to the rugged 
face of Peter Brown. 

“I promised to do my best 
to avoid an interview,’ he 
admitted in a low voice, almost 
inaudible in the rattle of the 
train. 

*““You have done your best, 
but you can’t prevent me see- 
ing him. Rather than that he 
should go without hearing— 
what I have to say, I will 
speak in your presence.” 

That she was in deadly ear- 
nest and immovable he saw, 
and he gave up the attempt to 
dissuade her. 

“Very well, Miss Upton, I 
shall say no more,” he said 
with a sigh. ‘I shall stay in 
the corridor until you call 
me.” 

“* Thank you, Mr Brown. You 
are doing what is best for him 
—if you only knew.” 

As she turned to go, Peter 
Brown had a sudden inspira- 
tion. 

“* Miss Upton, will you do me 
a favour first?’ he said, de- 
taining her by a hand placed 
softly upon her arm. 

She looked at him inquir- 
ingly, and his courage oozed 
away. In the heat of the im- 
pulse he had not reckoned on 
his diffidence in all matters that 
concerned himself alone. 

“Yes?” said Jocelyn. 
“What is it that I can do for 
you, Mr Brown ? ”’ 

' “Can you get Mrs Conliffe 
to come out into the corri- 
dor?’ he asked nervously. 
“*I—I would like to speak to 
her alone.” 
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**T’ll tell her now. I-——” 

“No, no. You must not say 
that I want to see her,” the 
detective interrupted hurriedly. 
* You must bring her by some 
other means.” 

As his excitement. grew his 
timidity left him. 

“Tf you beckon her merely, 
she will come to see what you 
want,” he suggested. 

Jocelyn looked at him in 
surprise. She had no idea that 
these two had parted other 
than friends. She had too 
much upon her own mind, 
however, to give thought to 
the woes of others, and her 
anxiety to see Frank Honiton 
led her to fulfil Peter Brown’s 
wish as quickly as possible. 

“TI will do it now,’ she 
said. 

Peter Brown hurried to the 
end of the carriage, and con- 
cealed himself beyond the bend 
in the corridor. Jocelyn saw 
his intention, and knew that 
she must entice Mrs Conliffe 
to the spot. 

Joan came unsuspiciously in 
answer to her signal through 
the glass of the door. Jocelyn 
did not wait for her, but moved 
quickly down the narrow rock- 
ing corridor, and Joan followed 
her to the end. 

**Some one wishes to speak 
to you, Mrs Conliffe,” said the 
girl, turning sharply at the 
widening of the passage. “I 
will leave you.” 

She slipped quickly past Joan 
and hurried back, intent upon 
her interview with Frank Honi- 


ton. 
Joan Conliffe found berself 
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face to face with Peter Brown. 
Her colour went suddenly hot 
and as quickly cold. Instinct 
told her to turn and fly, but 
something—was it inclination ? 
—would not let her move. 
She stood dumbly looking at 
him, her wide eyes startled, 
her hands clasped together over 
her deep breast. 

“You would not see me 
before we left the ship,” said 
Peter Brown. ‘“‘ Why?” 

He had nerved himself to 
the interview, and, in his an- 
xiety to carry it through, spoke 
harshly and hurriedly. 

“What good could come of 
it?’’ she said slowly, and as 
though putting a strong re- 
straint upon herself. 

She paused, and then sud- 
denly her feelings took com- 
mand, and her tongue refused 
to be curbed. 

** Tell me,” she cried appeal- 
ingly, her sweet face all solici- 
tude, “what will they do to 
you? I have tried not to care 
—not to pity you. I have 
blamed myself bitterly for pity- 
ing you, but—it was useless to 
try. Tell me, have you—have 
you—any chance, any hope ? ”’ 

Peter Brown looked at her 
in amazement, and then light 
streamed in on him. The 
memory of Honiton’s confessed 
deception rose in his mind, 
and with it the misunderstand- 
ing became clear. His heart 
leapt to his mouth at her words. 
She believed him a thief, yet 
could not withhold her pity 
for him in his supposed afflic- 
tion. He trembled ashethought 
of all this meant to him— 


trembled, too, in a cold fear 
lest his hopes were rising too 
high. 

He determined quickly that 
she should remain in ignorance 
of the truth a little longer. 
He could not look in her candid 
face and deceive her, and it 
was with eyes upon the ground 
that he answered— 

“ Oxterham will assuredly be 
convicted.” 

He felt the full meanness of 
his words, but the temptation 
to find out more of the depths 
of her heart was too strong for 
him, 

“And you—you will go to 
prison ? ” she cried brokenly. 

“The sentence will be a 
long one—that is certain,’ he 
replied, sharing with her fully 
the pain that he was inflicting 
so selfishly. 

“Oh, how could you do it!” 
she cried. ‘“‘I can’t under- 
stand. You were so kind—so 
good. I felt—I feel now, how- 
ever I strive against it—that— 
oh, even now I would turn to 
you in trouble! ” 

Her head was on his breast, 
and she was sobbing like a 
little child. She was in trouble, 
and she had turned to him, 
though he was the very source 
of it. 

“* Mrs Conliffe—Joan,” stam- 
mered Peter Brown, his throat 
swelling so that it was all he 
could do to speak. ‘It is all 
wrong. You were misled. I 
am not Oxterham. Don’t cry 
—dear.”’ 

The last word was whispered 
—to himself. 

She turned her tear-stained 
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face up to him, with wonder in 
her eyes. 

‘You are not—the man ? ” 
she stammered. 

““No. I am the detective in 
charge of him.” 

‘“*But—but—the diamonds !” 

Only then did Peter Brown 
realise the full measure of the 
misunderstanding. She had be- 
lieved that of him, yet it had 
not been able to turn her 
against him. Even now her 
hands lay pathetically upon 
his shoulders, and she sought 
in him—him!—the comfort 
that she could not find in 
herself. 

“Let me tell you—Joan,” 
he said gently. 

He told her rapidly all that 
was necessary to explain the 
mistake, and as he spoke she 
gradually regained her self- 
possession, and with it her 
natural reserve. Her hands 
slipped from his shoulders, and 
little by little she drew away 
from him, her face colouring 
prettily in her embarrassment. 

He was quick to notice the 
change, but now he was filled 
with a courage born of hope. 

‘“‘ Joan,” he said, using her 
name with a new confidence, 
“you will not treat me worse 
honest than dishonest ? ” 

He took her hand and held 
it, despite its inclination to 
resist. 

“ You—I——-_ You should 
not take advantage of my pity,”’ 
she stammered, her colour ris- 
ing higher, and her eyes falling 
before his. ~ would not have 
spoken as I diu had I not 
believed you were going to 


prison for years. You let me 
think it.” 

She looked up at him with 
a certain indignation as she 
saw how he had deceived her. 

“I could not help it,’ he 
answered. ‘“ Your words told 
me so much that I could not 
cut them short. Don’t re- 
member it against me—Joan.”’ 

He held her hand in both of 
his—a treasure that he feared 
to release. Her eyes looked 
down again before she spoke. 

“What I said, I said not 
knowing that we should meet 
again. You must forget that.” 

“Then we will meet again ? ”’ 
cried the detective eagerly. 
“You will let me——” 

Joan looked up at him, and 
for the first time her face lit 
with a smile that to him was 
like the sunshine of all the 
world. 

““Of course we shall meet 
again. I have not many friends 
like you.” 

He released her hand, so 
that he might clasp her in his 
arms, but guessing his intention 
she slipped away from him. 

** Remember,” she said, her 
face once more serious and sad, 
““how newly I am a widow.”’ 

Peter Brown’s hands dropped 
at the reproof. 

“IT am _ sorry,” he said, 
abashed. 

“I understand,” said Joan 
quietly, and slipped her hand 
lightly under his arm. ‘‘ We 
are friends.” 

She smiled on him again, a 
happier smile than he had ever 
known upon her face. 

“Tell me,” she said lightly. 
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** You have taken liberties with 
my name, and I have never 
even heard yours.” 

“* Peter.” 

“Tf I give you my address, 
Peter, you will come to see 
me—soon—very soon ? ” 


“TI will never be off your 
doorstep—Joan.” 

It was a new Peter Brown 
who spoke—a man full of 
hope and confidence, a man 
with a whole new life before 
him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As Jocelyn entered the com- 
partment where he sat alone, 
Honiton shrank back into his 
corner, like a dog in dread of 
the whip. The girl did not 
hesitate for a moment. She 
had not come without long 
thought over all that had hap- 
pened, and she believed that 
her way was clear before her. 

She sat down close to him 
and took in hers the freckled 
hand that lay clenched upon 
his knee. As her soft warm 
skin touched him he started 
violently, and turned upon her 
eyes full of anguish. It seemed 
to him like a very refinement 
of cruelty that she should come 
to him like this. 

“Frank,” she said softly, 
“do not look at me like that. 
I have come to tell you that I 
still love you.” 

He started to his feet, tear- 
ing his hand from her clasp, 
and stood trembling before her. 

‘“* Jo—why torture me!” he 
cried in agony. 

*T love you still,’ she re- 
peated earnestly. “Sit down 
and let me tell you.” 

She held out her hands to 
him. Unable to resist, he took 
them in his, and she drew him 
down again to the seat. 


“Frank,” she said gently, 
“can you ever forgive me for 
being a renegade? I pledged 
you my love when I knew 
nothing of you, and thought 
I took it back when I knew 
the truth. But love is not like 
that. It won’t stop. It was 
you that I loved, Frank, not 
the things you had done. I’ve 
thought and thought, and now 
I know. When [I found this 
morning that you had gone 
before I could tell you, I did 
not know what to do until I 
remembered that I could see 
you in prison.” 

She spoke of his fate with- 
out faltering, having in the 
gallantry of her youth accepted 
it as part of him. 

“You would have come to 
see me—there ?”’ he stammered, 
unable to comprehend, yet, the 
full extent of her avowal. 

‘““Of course,” she answered 
simply. “I will come to see 
you in prison whenever they 
will let me in. You see, Frank, 
I love you, and I will not lose 
you.” 

“You will not lose me,” he 
cried, unable to believe the 
words he heard. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean ? ”’ 

He stared at her in unabated 
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amazement, his breathing loud 
as that of an exhausted runner. 

“IT mean,” she said slowly, 
and in a kind of exaltation, 
“that you are mine and that 
I am yours, and that however 
long you may be in prison, 
you will find me at the gate 
when you come out.” 

Honiton gazed at her for a 
moment, and then, covering 
his face with his arm, and 
leaning upon the ledge of the 
window, he shook with uncon- 
trollable sobs. Love, shame, 
admiration, remorse, struggled 
within him, as he realised the 
magnanimity of her love. 

Jocelyn placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Frank, Frank!” she cried 
with the first sign of agitation 
that she had shown. “It hurts 
to see you cry. Stop, dear, 
stop.” 

He started to his feet, push- 
ing her away almost brutally, 
his face wild and terrible to 
see. His hands were stretched 
as though to keep her from 
him, and his eyes would not 
rest on her face. 

“No, no,” he cried desper- 
ately. “Do not tempt me. 
I will not listen to you. Leave 
me, Jocelyn, for God’s sake.” 

“You think I am sacrificing 
myself, Frank,” she answered. 
“You are wrong. I am doing 
what my heart makes me do. 
You cannot change me. Come, 
sit down quietly, dear, and let 
us talk of our future.” 

She spoke throughout with 
an almost unearthly calm and 
decision, and it came home to 
Honiton slowly that nothing 
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could move her. She had 
settled her problem as her 
young mind dictated, and she 
could see no flaw in her posi- 
tion. 

He sat by her side and lis- 
tened to her, astounded at the 
detailed fashion in which she 
had looked into the future, 
and solved the problem of their 
life together when his term of 
imprisonment was over. No 
words of his could move her. 
As he grew calmer, he spoke 
of the slights that would be 
put upon her as the wife of 
an ex-convict, the hardships 
she must suffer in the rough 
life that was inevitable, the 
poverty in which she must live 
wherever they went—but each 
fresh reason he urged hardened 
the decision she had made. 

Peter Brown, waiting in the 
corridor, was forgotten as com- 
pletely as was the flight of 
time. But for him, too, time 
had ceased to exist. In, for 
the most part, an intimate 
silence, he was experiencing 
the first joys of loving and 
being loved. 

When at last Jocelyn brought 
herself to part from Frank, her 
tears flowed for the first time, 
and her face was still wet with 
them when she rejoined Peter 
Brown. He was alone, for 
Joan had left him with the 
promise of a word before Euston 
was reached. His heart went 
out to the girl as he saw the 
signs of her grief, the more so 
as he contrasted his own lot 
with hers. 

‘*My dear,” he said kindly, 
and pressed her arm, as the 
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only means he had of letting 
her know his sympathy. 

“Don’t think I am sad, Mr 
Brown,” she said, looking up 
almost defiantly through the 
tears in hereyes. ‘‘ Iam happy 
—for I am going to marry 
Frank when he is free.”’ 

** Marry him,” exclaimed the 
detective, a look of consterna- 
tion spreading over his face. 
“But—my dear, have you 
thought what this means? To 
bind yourself down—for years, 
and then——” 

“It is useless to try to stop 
me, Mr Brown. I have thought 
it all out, and I am determined. 
Frank has said alli—more than 
all—that you can say, but I 
have quite made up my mind. 
I love him, and I will wait for 
him—for ever.” 

Peter Brown was thunder- 
struck. Such an eventuality 
had not even occurred to him. 
She was throwing away her 
life—giving a promise in her 
girlish enthusiasm which , she 
would regret bitterly long before 
Honiton’s term of imprison- 
ment could possibly be over. 
Had she been going to marry 
him quickly it would have been 
another matter. If they could 
have gone abroad at once, 
young and full of a loving 
enthusiasm, her love would 
have grown, and her life might 
yet have been happy. But to 
wait years for a convict, meet- 
ing as she would with numbers 
of other men—young men of 
her own circle, with no stain 
upon them—and living the 
social life that she must live 
with her mother, his clear 
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vision told him must lead to 
disaster. 

He knew, however, that argu- 
ment was useless. He returned 
to the compartment where Honi- 
ton awaited him, with his new- 
found happiness embittered by 
the catastrophe which he saw 
ahead of these two younger 
people. 

The light of manhood burned 
up afresh in Honiton’s eyes. 
Peter Brown could barely re- 
cognise him as the man whom 
he had left an hour earlier, 
yet he pitied him only the more, 
with a pity that he must hide 
at any cost. 

For Honiton, in his almost 
incredible joy, must confide in 
Peter Brown. The detective 
listened, and made the best 
show of delight at the news 
that his honest nature would 
permit, but he was distracted 
and unhappy for the remainder 
of the journey. When at last 
Honiton ceased to talk and 
lapsed into dreams of the un- 
expected and happy future that 
he now believed in store for 
him, Peter Brown sank into a 
gloomy meditation. He had 
grown so fond of this man in 
the fortnight that they had 
been thrown together, that it 
was @ personal pain to him to 
think of the blow Honiton 
would suffer if the girl failed 
him in the end. How could 
she help but fail? Who could 
blame her if she did? If only 
they could marry now and 
start the fresh life while yet 
their hearts were hot. 

It was then that the quixotic 
idea first crossed his mind. It 
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would cost him his job pro- 
bably, but after all—well, there 
were other jobs. But there 
was Joan! Joan? She would 
be the first to urge him to it, 
if she knew the whole facts. 

Yes, he would do it. Honi- 
ton should have his chance of 
happiness as well as Peter 
Brown. 

He roused from his gloomy 
reverie, and for a time talked 
with Honiton upon indifferent 
subjects. At last, after a glance 
at his watch, he said— 

“Only another hour to go, 
and then my _ responsibility 
ends. That bargain of ours 
had strange results, Honiton 
—yet I am almost sorry it is 
at an end.” 

*“* At an end,” said Honiton. 
“Tt doesn’t finish until you 
hand me over.” 

Peter Brown shook his head. 

“It ended when we left the 
ship. In fact, it really ended 
when the news of who you are 
got about, for I wasn’t able to 
fulfil my part any longer.” 

Honiton looked at him curi- 
ously, wondering why he should 
trouble over such a fine point. 

Nothing further was said on 
the subject, and soon after 
Peter Brown rose to leave the 
compartment. 

* You would like to say good- 
bye to Miss Upton ? ” he said, 
pausing in the doorway. “I 
will get her to come to you.” 

Mrs Upton was asleep, and 
it was simple to call Jocelyn 
out. 

“T have come out to give 
you a chance to say good-bye 
to him,” said Peter Brown. 
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* You are good,” said Joce- 
lyn simply. “I shall go at 
once.” 

“It’s not for a detective to 
talk to a prisoner as you could, 
Miss Upton,” he said with a 
curious hesitation. 

** How do you mean ? ” asked 
Jocelyn, puzzled. 

“Well, to urge him to make 
the most of every chance, and 
all that sort of thing,” he said 
vaguely. 

Jocelyn looked at him in- 
tently, unable to fathom his 
meaning. 

““T shall tell him that,” she 
said. “But I mean to see 
myself that everything possible 
is done for him.” 

Joan Conliffe followed Joce- 
lyn out, and as she came for- 
ward the girl moved away, to 
go to Honiton. 

“She has told me all about 
it, Peter,” said Joan, and it 
thrilled him to hear the inti- 
mate tone of her voice. ‘ Her 
devotion is wonderful. Tell me, 
is he worthy of it?” 

“ He'is’a fine fellow, gone 
wrong through—almost through 
carelessness,” said Peter Brown 
earnestly. ‘“‘I would trust him 
with anything now. Joan—if 
I could help those two to make 
a fresh start in life, you wouldn’t 
blame me ? ” 

** Of course not, but how ? ”’ 

“Not even if it meant that 
I—suffered some disgrace ? ” 

Joan Conliffe looked in his 
face earnestly. 

“JT shall always trust you 
to do the best thing, my 
friend,” she said. 

Later, when both partings 
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were over, Peter Brown settled 
back into his corner seat. When 
the earliest outskirts of London 
appeared his eyes were closed. 
As the train rattled through 
the suburbs his head had sunk 
forward, his chin resting upon 
his breast. His heavy breath- 
ing, and an occasional faint 
snore, convinced Honiton that 
he was asleep. ... 

At last the train slowed and 
swung into Euston. Honiton 
rose and collected the hand 
luggage. Peter Brown slept on 
undisturbed. Honiton looked 
at him curiously. The train 
stopped, and still the detective 
slept on... . 

What had Jocelyn said ? 


“Make the most of every 
chance ! ” 

What better chance... . 

Honiton looked around him, 
the hunted look of an animal 
in his eyes. 

He looked again at Peter 
Brown. The detective’s head 
had dropped lower. He snored 
audibly. 

Honiton put out a hand cau- 
tiously and opened the door. 

He turned to look once more 
at Peter Brown, and his whole 
expression changed. 

He put out his hand, seized 
the detective by the shoulder, 
and shook him roughly. 

“Wake up, old friend,” he 
said. ‘‘ We’ve got there.” 
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TALES OF THE B.L.C. 


xl. A BRUTAL MURDER. 


THE childlike trust which so 
many Englishmen have in their 
institutions is a source of never- 
ending wonder to Irishmen, 
more especially the English- 
man’s blind faith in the in- 
tegrity of the Post Office in 
both countries. Long after 
Sinn Fein had made the Irish 
Post Office its chief source of 
information, the Government 
and public continued happily 
and blindly to confide their 
confidential correspondence to 
the tender mercies of the King’s 
enemies, and at the same time 
expressed their bewildered as- 
tonishment at the uncanny 
amount of information that 
the Sinn Fein Secret Service 
was able to obtain. 

It is highly doubtful if Blake 
would ever have even thought 
of obtaining information from 
the mail bags, if a young sub- 
altern, who commanded a pla- 
toon of the Blankshires tem- 
porarily stationed in the Bally- 
bor Police Barracks, had not 
made the suggestion one night 
at dinner, and had even offered 
to carry out the operation him- 
self if Blake had any official 
qualms. At first Blake re- 
fused, knowing that the au- 
thorities did not approve of 
tampering with the public’s 
private letters ; but being des- 
perately hard up for certain 
information he gave in, and 
it was arranged that Jones, 


the subaltern, should carry out 
the search. 

A cross-country letter in the 
west of Ireland will often take 
nowadays any time from three 
to five days to arrive at a town 
only twenty miles away, and 
of the chief reasons of this 
delay one is that the mails 
often lie for twelve to twenty- 
four hours in a head post 
office before being sent out to 
rural sub-offices for distribu- 
tion, or in a railway van at 
some junction awaiting a con- 
nection. This was well known 
to Blake, who had often to 
complain of delay in delivery 
of official letters, and also of 
letters from the ‘ Castle ”’ be- 
ing frequently opened in the 
post. 

Examining the mails in the 
Ballybor Post Office was out 
of the question, owing to the 
almost unbelievable fact that 
the staff, from the postmaster 
to the charwoman who washed 
out the tiled floors of the post 
office every morning, were Sinn 
Feiners, one and all, so that 
there only remained to search 
the mails in the train. 

At this period the western 
railways were slowly dying from 
a creeping paralysis caused by 
the engine-drivers and guards 
refusing to carry the armed 
forces of the Crown, quite 
oblivious of the fact that it 
was only possible to pay the 
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railwaymen’s enormous wages 
through the Government sub- 
sidy. For a time some lines 
shut down, but a goods train 
managed to reach Ballybor six 
days a week with mails and 
the bare necessities of life for 
the inhabitants—chiefly porter 
barrels. By good luck the 
guard on this train chanced 
to be a Loyalist—probably the 
only one on the line—and it 
was arranged with him that 
the mails should be searched 
by Jones while the mail van 
waited in a siding for several 
hours at a junction about six- 
teen miles from Ballybor. 

Disguised as harvestmen, 
Jones and his servant were 
dropped at night from a Cross- 
ley close to the junction and 
admitted to the mail van by 
the guard; they at once set 
to work with electric torches, 
the batman opening the letters, 
whilst Jones read and made a 
note of any useful information, 
and when they had finished 
returned in the car to Ballybor 
Barracks. 

On returning to the barracks, 
Blake and Jones went carefully 
through the information, and 
found that one letter addressed 
to a noted Sinn Feiner, Mr Pat 
Hegarty, who lived near a vil- 
lage called Lissamore, about 
eight miles away, gave sufficient 
evidence on which to hang Mr 
Hegarty. The writer stated 
that on the 3rd inst. Hegarty 
was to expect the arrival of 
an officer of the I.R.A. in 
uniform, who would come from 
the direction of Castleport on 
a bicycle about 10 p.m. Heg- 


arty was to keep this officer 
in his house, place the new 
supply of American arms at 
his disposal for ambushes, and 
the officer would not leave 
the district until Blake had 
been either killed or kidnapped. 

Some months previous to 
this Blake had been in the 
South on special duty, and 
during his absence, MacNot, 
the D.I. who relieved him 
temporarily, had called a truce 
with the Volunteers as long 
as all appeared well on paper, 
with the result that the Volun- 
teers had been able to make 
full preparations for a second 
effort to wipe out the police 
in the district. Soon after his 
return to Ballybor Blake heard 
strong rumours of a second 
landing of American arms 
during his absence—this time, 
at night at Ballybor quay— 
and the letter confirmed the 
rumours. 

On the night mentioned in 
the letter, Blake and Jones, 
accompanied by a police ser- 
geant and two constables, left 
Ballybor Barracks in a car 
after dark in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the village 
of Lissamore lay, and after 
going about three miles turned 
off at a byroad and proceeded 
by unfrequented roads, until 
they reached a small wood 
about half a mile from Heg- 
arty’s house on the Castleport 
road; here they blocked the 
road with the car, and waited 
for their victim. 

There was bright starlight, 
and punctually at 9.45 they 
saw a cyclist approaching from 
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the direction of Castleport ; 
but so dark was it in the wood 
that the cyclist only avoided 
running into the car by throw- 
ing himself off, to be quickly 
seized by two stalwart police- 
men before he could let go of 
his handle-bars, gagged and 
well tied up. They then took 
him into the wood, removed 
his uniform, dressed him in an 
old police uniform, and finally 
deposited him at the bottom 
of the car. 

Jones then put on the Volun- 
teer officer’s uniform, took his 
bicycle, and rode on to Heg- 
arty’s house, while the police 
backed the car up a bohereen 
and waited there. Before start- 
ing out they had arranged that 
Jones should camouflage his 
English voice by a Yankee 
twang, as a brogue was quite 
beyond his powers. 

On arriving at Hegarty’s 
house, Jones leant his bicycle 
against the wall, and gave 
three mysterious knocks at the 
door. For quite two minutes 
there was no answer, and just 
as he was preparing to knock 
again, the door opened about 
three inches, and a girl’s voice 
asked in a whisper who was 
there, and what he wanted at 
that time of night. 

Now, unfortunately, the let- 
ter had not given the name of 
the I.R.A. officer, so Jones, 
being afraid to give a name 
lest the Hegartys might know 
the officer’s real name, mut- 
tered that he was a republican 
officer, and had come to see 
Pat Hegarty. The door at 
once closed, and he could hear 
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the girl open and close a door 
at the back of the house, and 
for fully ten minutes nothing 
further occurred. 

This was not part of the 
play which Jones and Blake 
had carefully rehearsed in the 
barracks that afternoon, and 
Jones was quite nonplussed 
what to do next. Being young 
and impetuous, he was just 
on the point of ruining the 
whole show by breaking in the 
door, when it opened and the 
girl’s voice told him to come in. 

The room was pitch dark, 
and for a second Jones hesi- 
tated; but the girl laid her 
hand on his sleeve, and led 
him through to a lighted room 
at the back, where he found 
Hegarty with his wife and son 
about to sit down to supper. 
Hegarty bade him welcome, 
and the meal started. 

After they had eaten for 
some time in silence, Hegarty 
asked him several questions 
about where he had been re- 
cently, and of prominent Vol- 
unteers in other parts of the 
country. Jones made the best 
answers he could, not forgetting 
to keep up his American ac- 
cent, and mentioned casually 
that he had only recently come 
over from the States, where 
his parents had been living for 
some years. 

For a time there was silence 
again, but Jones could feel 
that the eyes of Maria Hegarty 
were on him all the time; 
and presently she began to 
ask most awkward questions 
about places and people in the 
States, and Jones was hard 
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put to it to avoid suspicion. 
Luckily Maria mentioned that 
her friends lived in the Eastern 
States, so that it was easy for 
Jones’s people to live far away 
in the west, and the situation 
was saved. 

Supper over, the women 
cleared the table and retired, 
while Hegarty produced a large 
jar of poteen and tumblers, 
and the three men settled 
themselves round the fire to 
drink and talk. For the next 
two hours Jones extracted all 
the information he could out 
of the Hegartys, who, though 
shy at first, warmed up after 
several glasses of poteen, and 
Jones learnt from young Heg- 
arty that the arms were kept 
under the floors of a disused 
Protestant schoolhouse in the 
rectory grounds at Cloonalla, 
the rector of which was a 
notorious Loyalist, and would 
have died sooner than conceal 
arms knowingly for the rebels. 

At this point Jones, who had 
never tasted poteen before, 
suddenly realised that he was 
nearly drunk, and that before 
he became quite drunk it would 
be wiser to lie down on a bed. 
On inquiry, he found that he 
was to sleep with young Heg- 
arty, the idea of which s80 
staggered him that he felt 
soberer at once, and deter- 
mined to try and hold out. 

Suddenly there came a vio- 
lent knocking at the front 
door, followed by what sounded 
like the bang of a rifle-butt on 
the back door. At once the 
Hegartys put out the light, 
and started to hustle Jones up 


a ladder to a loft above the 
kitchen. 

But by now the poteen had 
quite got to Jones’s head; 
and when the police went into 
the kitchen, they found old 
Hegarty and his son still strug- 
gling to get an I.R.A. officer 
up the ladder. The Hegartys 
now let go of Jones, who 
promptly closed with Blake, 
and a tremendous struggle 
started in the kitchen. 

In a few minutes Jones was 
overcome, and lay on the floor 
with a heavy constable sitting 
on his chest. Blake then or- 
dered the Hegartys to light 
the lamp, and afterwards to 
stand against the wall with 
their hands over their heads, 
and the constables to take 
Jones outside and shoot him. 
But he had not reckoned on 
Maria, who burst into the 
kitchen and with piercing 
screams endeavoured to throw 
her arms round Jones’s neck. 
Maria was a strong girl and 
desperate, and it took Jones 
and the two constables all they 
knew to shake her off and 
struggle out of the house. 

Luckily Maria did not at- 
tempt to leave the house, and 
ten seconds after the back door 
had closed, six revolver shots 
rang out in quick succession, 
followed by the sound of a 
heavy body falling on wet 
ground. After telling Maria 
and her mother to go to their 
bedroom, Blake took Hegarty 
and his son into the back-yard, 
and showed them the body of 
the unfortunate Volunteer offi- 
cer thrown by the police on 
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the manure-heap. During the 
next half-hour he had little 
difficulty in getting all the 
information he required about 
local Volunteers (he made no 
mention of the arms), and after 
warning them not to move the 
corpse, the police left the house. 

Maria appears to have been 
greatly taken with Jones’s 
youthful beauty, and nearly 
ruined the whole show again 
by insisting on her father and 
brother going out to bring in 
the corpse and lay it out in 
the kitchen. Luckily the Heg- 
artys were too much afraid, 
and Jones told Blake after- 
wards that the agony of lying 
with his face buried in liquid 
manure was nothing to the 
agony he suffered listening to 
the Hegartys arguing whether 
his corpse should be left lying 
on the manure-heap to be 
eaten by dogs, or brought into 
the kitchen and laid out as a 
“dacent son of ould Ireland ” 
should be. 

While this argument was 
still raging a car stopped at 
the front door, and again the 
police rushed into the house, 
out at the back door, dragged 
the corpse off the manure-heap, 
through the house, and flung 
it on top of the real Volunteer 
officer in the back of the car. 
After telling the Hegartys that 
they would throw the body 
into the lake, the police drove 
off at a furious rate in the 
direction of Ballybor. 

On returning to barracks, 
Jones at once rushed off to 
have a hot bath, while, Blake 
went to his office to find his 
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two clerks snowed up with 
paper, correspondence which 
had arrived by the goods mail 
while they had been out. After 
they had some food, Jones 
was all for raiding the rector 
of Cloonalla at once; but 
Blake made the fatal mistake 
of attending to the correspon- 
dence then, and putting off the 
raid to the following night. 

The next night they set out 
with a strong force of police 
for the Cloonalla Rectory, but 
found, though there were evi- 
dent signs that their informa- 
tion had been correct, that the 
arms had been removed; the 
rector was most indignant, and 
they returned defeated. 

A few nights afterwards, 
when at dinner, Blake showed 
Jones the following paragraph 
in an Irish paper. 


** A BRUTAL MURDER. 


“On the night of the 3rd 
inst., about midnight, armed 
men in uniform, some of them 
wearing trench-coats, raided the 
house of Mr Patrick Hegarty, 
a respectable farmer, who has 
never been known to take any 
active part in politics. Inside 
these men found a young man 
alleged to have been wearing 
the uniform of an officer in 
the I.R.A. 

“This unfortunate young 
man, without trial of any kind, 
was at once dragged outside 
the house, riddled with bullets, 
and his body thrown on a 
manure-heap in a most callous 
and brutal manner. 

*“‘ After brutally ill-treating 
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Mr Hegarty and his family, 
the murderers left, to return 
again, saying that they would 
take the body away and throw 


it into the lake. Though the 
lake has been carefully dragged, 
no sign of this unhappy youth’s 
body has yet been found.” 


XIII. SEAL ISLAND. 


Sergeant O’Bryan was as 
fine a type of the R.I.C. as 
you would meet in half a dozen 
baronies: of magnificent phy- 
sique, great courage, full of 
tact, and with the perfect 
manners of a true Irishman. 

At the end of 1918 O’Bryan 
found himself sergeant in charge 
of Cloghleagh Barracks, a com- 
fortable thatched house close 
to the shores of Lough Moyra, 
and distant about four miles 
from Ballybor. 

While at Cloghleagh his prin- 
cipal work consisted of trying 
to put down the making of 
poteen, which was carried on 
extensively by the inhabitants 
of two small islands at the 
south end of the lake; other- 
wise the sergeant was on the 
best of terms with all the people 
of the district, who often ap- 
pealed to him for advice and 
help. And as O’Bryan was a 
keen fisherman, he often man- 
aged to combine business with 
sport while out in the police 
boat. 

Soon after Blake became 
D.I. at Ballybor, orders were 
received from the County In- 
spector to evacuate Cloghleagh 
Barracks, and for O’Bryan and 
his men to proceed to Ballybor 
Barracks. As the country 
round Cloghleagh had as yet 
shown no hostility towards the 


police, and as it was hard to 
get a house in any town, 
O’Bryan asked and obtained 
leave for his young wife and 
family to remain on at Clogh- 
leagh Barracks ; and here, not 
long after the sergeant had 
gone, the youngest O’Bryan 
was born. 

Two days afterwards, on a 
wet winter’s evening, there 
came a knock at the barracks 
door, and when Mrs O’Bryan 
asked who was there, a man’s 
voice bade her open in the 
name of the I.R.A. Obeying, 
she found two masked men, 
who covered her with revolvers, 
and told her they would give 
her five minutes to clear out 
of the barracks before they set 
it on fire. 

Mrs O’Bryan had seven chil- 
dren, the eldest about ten 
years and the youngest two 
days old, most of whom were 
in bed by this time. As fast 
as she could she roused and 
dressed the children; but the 
five minutes soon passed, and 
the men entered and bundled 
the whole family, some of the 
children only half clothed, out 
into the wet and cold of a 
winter’s night. 

Outside Mrs O’Bryan found 
a large party of Ballybor shop- 
boys, some of them wearing 
black masks, led by four strange 
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gunmen. This party had ar- 
rived in Cloghleagh about an 


hour before, and had at once 
proceeded to picket all roads 
leading to and from the bar- 
racks, and every unfortunate 
countryman or woman they 
met making their way along 
the roads was at once seized 
by the pickets, taken to the 
barrack-yard, and there placed 
face inwards against the wall 
with their hands on top of 
their heads. 

As soon as the O’Bryan 
family had been hustled into 
the road, the gunmen threw 
paraffin and petrol on the 


thatch of the barracks, set it~ 


alight, and in a very short 
time the building was a charred 
ruin. They then mounted their 
bicycles and rode off into the 
night, leaving the unfortunate 
O’Bryans to shift for them- 
selves. 

Leaving her family huddled 
under a hedge, the mother 
tried to get into two neigh- 
bouring houses ; but the blight- 
ing curse of the I.R.A. was on 
her and hers, and not a house 
would even open its door, let 
alone take them in. In the 
end she saw that it was hope- 
less, and returning to her chil- 
dren, did her best to keep them 
warm with her own body and 
the few blankets she had man- 
aged to bring out of the bar- 
racks. And here they spent 
the night like the beasts of the 
fields. 

Next morning some country- 
man, braver than the rest, 
brought word to the Ballybor 
Barracks of the burning at 
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Ologhleagh, and Sergeant 
O’Bryan arrived on the scene 
to find his wife and family 
perished and starving. Such 
is the mercy of the I.R.A. 
for the little children of the 
R.L.C. 

O’Bryan took his family back 
to Ballybor Barracks, where 
they were fed and warmed ; 
but in Ireland nowadays a 
police barracks is no place for 
little children and women, and 
before night they must leave. 
In vain the sergeant tried to 
find lodgings; he might as 
well have tried to swim the 
Atlantic. Every door was 
slammed in his face directly 
he made his appeal. But the 
good Samaritan is not yet 
extinct in Ireland, and at last 
the sergeant found a refuge for 
his family in the empty gar- 
dener’s lodge of Ballybor 
House. 

While being turned out 
of Cloghleagh Barracks, Mrs 
O’Bryan had recognised two 
of the incendiaries, who had 
taken their masks off, as two 
prominent Sinn Fein shop-boys 
of Ballybor, afterwards telling 
her husband their names— 
Martin Walsh and Peter Lynch 
—and the sergeant never for- 
got them. 

On a glorious June day 
Blake was leaning over the 
parapet of the lower bridge 
crossing the Owenmore river 
in Ballybor, watching the fisher- 
men hauling in a net full of 
silvery grilse, and wishing that 
he could accept an invitation 
to fish at Ardcumber. After 
a time his eye wandered to a 
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fleet of boats below the bridge, 
some anchored, while others 
were attached to mooring buoys. 
From force of habit he started 
to count them, and on finding 
that there were no less than 
thirty-seven, he began to make 
out their total carrying capa- 
city, which roughly came to 
the high figure of three hun- 
dred 


On the following Sunday he 
happened to be crossing the 
same bridge at about ten in 
the morning, and stopped to 
look at three boats, packed 
with young men, a few carrying 
fishing-rods, starting off down 
the river. The fishing-rods 
were there right enough, but 
something seemed wrong; the 
men looked too purposeful, and, 
moreover, eight or nine young 
men in a boat with a couple 
of rods is an unusual sight. 

Blake watched the boats dis- 
appearing fast down the river, 
and wondered what would be 
the right word to substitute 
for fishing. After a while he 
realised that there was not a 
boat left on the river, and, 
further, that if all the boats 
had carried as many passengers 
as the three he had just seen 
start, over three hundred young 
men from Ballybor had gone 
a-fishing that Sunday morning, 
the majority of whom, if not 
all of them, were shop-boys, 
the most dangerous element in 
the town. 

The barracks commanded a 
good view of the reach of the 
river where the boats were 
usually moored, and next Sun- 
day*at an early hour Blake 
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told off Sergeant O’Bryan with 
a pair of field-glasses to report 
how many boats and how many 
men went out a-fishing. At 
eleven o’clock the sergeant re- 
ported that, as usual, all the 
thirty-seven boats had started, 
carrying two hundred and fifty 
young men, and that among 
them he had recognised most 
of the prominent Sinn Fein 
shop-boys of the town. But 
he did not add that he had 
seen Walsh and Lynch. 

Five miles below Ballybor 
the Owenmore river, from being 
roughly two hundred yards 
wide, suddenly becomes an in- 
land sea, with a width of over 
three miles and a length of a 
mile. Between this inland water 
and the open sea runs a long 
narrow range of sand-hills, com- 
monly known as Seal Island, 
nearly three miles long and 
with an average width of four 
hundred yards. 

Blake came to the conclusion 
that the fishing expeditions 
every Sunday must be con- 
nected with this lonely island ; 
but except for drilling—and 
sand-dunes did not seem a suit- 
able place for a parade—he 
could think of nothing to which 
this island would lend itself. 
Moreover, he knew that if he 
tried to find out what was 
going on by observing from the 
mainland, he would be spotted 
and the alarm given, and that 
if he tried to approach the 
island in a boat from the sea- 
side the fishermen from Doon- 
carra would give him away. 

In the end it was settled to 
wait until the following Sun- 
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day, when Sergeant O’Bryan 
made his way across country 
before daylight and hid him- 
self in the tower of an old 
abbey on the shore of the 
inland sea, from which the 
greater part of Seal Island was 
visible. On the Sunday night 
he returned to barracks, and 
reported that the “ fishermen ” 
had all landed at the little pier 
on the south side of the island, 
left a small guard over the 
boats, and made their way into 
the sand-hills, where they were 
hidden from his view. Some 
time afterwards, muffled inter- 
mittent rifle-fire started, and 
continued at intervals for sev- 
eral hours, after which the 
“ fishermen ”’ returned to their 
boats, and rowed back leisurely 
to Ballybor on the flood tide. 
But before Blake could tackle 
the mystery of Seal Island, he 
had to turn his attention to 
a flying column of the I.R.A. 
which was reported to be mak- 
ing its way towards Ballybor. 
On the Sunday evening when 
O’Bryan returned from the old 
abbey, word was brought in 
by a Loyalist that the flying 
column had been seen that day 
in the Ballyrick mountains, 
and had taken up its quarters 
in the empty house of Mr 
Padraig O’Faherty, member of 
Dail Eireann for the Ballybor 
country, who had been for 
some time past an unwilling 
guest of the British Govern- 
ment somewhere in England. 
Padraig O’Faherty’s house 
was (advisably was) situated 
in the middle of a desolate 
valley in the mountains twenty 
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miles from Ballyrick and the 
same distance from Ballybor, 
and could only be approached 
by a bog road, which winds 
through mountains and moors 
without passing a single human 
habitation for the last eight 
miles. Moreover, there was 
not a tree within fifteen miles 
of the house, so that any 
attempt at surprise, or even 
attack, during the daytime 
was out of the question. At 
the first sight of a Crossley— 
and they had a three-mile view 
of the road both ways from 
the house—the flying column 
would simply dissolve into the 
mountains, probably to reap- 
pear the next day attacking a 
police barrack fifty miles the 
other side of Ballybor. A good 
example of the kind of problem 
the R.I.C. has to solve daily 
in the wild parts of the West. 

That night Blake left Bally- 
bor with an advance-guard of 
police on bicycles, and making 
a detour of the town, timed 
himself to arrive at O’Faherty’s 
house just before daylight, hav- 
ing arranged that Jones should 
follow in the Crossleys with 
his platoon of Blankshires and 
as many police as could be 
spared. 

Arriving too soon, they hid 
their bicycles in some high 
heather near the road, and as 
soon as it was light enough 
took up positions at different 
points round the house, so that 
every avenue of escape would 
be swept by their rifle-fire, and 
waited for the main body to 
arrive. 

As the sky became light, 
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smoke could be seen rising 
from some of the chimneys, 
a suspicious sign at that hour 
of the morning, and shortly 
afterwards four young men 
appeared at the door, yawn- 
ing and stretching themselves. 
After examining the valley in 
every direction with field-glasses, 
they proceeded to bring about 
forty bicycles out of a stable 
and park them in military 
formation outside, after which 
they re-entered the house. 

During the next hour nothing 
happened, and just as Blake 
had given up all hope of the 
main body arriving and was 
thinking of trying to rush the 
house with his small force, a 
large party of men started to 
leave the house and make for 
the bicycles, and Blake was 
forced to give the order to open 
fire. 
Several men were seen to 
drop at once, while the rest 
rushed back into the house, 
carrying their wounded with 
them, and in a minute heavy 
fire was opened from every 
window in the house on the 
police positions, the firing of 
a single shot by a policeman 
being the signal for a hail of 
bullets in that direction. 

Blake was now getting very 
anxious at the non-arrival of 
Jones’s party, fearing that in- 
stead of capturing the flying 
column, the Volunteers might 
capture the police; and in 
order to deceive them, ordered 
his men to withhold their fire 
unless the Volunteers tried to 
rush them. At last Jones 
turned up, having been de- 


layed repeatedly by punctures, 
and completed a strong cordon 
round the house. 

Blake now attempted to draw 
the cordon closer, but every 
time the police and soldiers 
tried to advance by short rushes 
under heavy covering fire, the 
Volunteers opened such accu- 
rate fire from every window, 
including machine-gun fire from 
one of the upper rooms, that 
he had to desist. Eventually 
the soldiers silenced the ma- 
chine - gun with their Lewis 


guns. 
After getting to within three 


hundred yards of the house, 
Blake found that, owing to the 
formation of the ground, it 
would be impossible to advance 
any nearer without very heavy 
losses, and refused to allow 
Jones to make an assault with 
his men until all other means 
of reducing the place had failed. 

The day was now wearing 
on, and for several hours the 
situation had remained a com- 
plete deadlock. The Volun- 
teers were obviously marking 
time until darkness set in, 
when they would stand a good 
chance of slipping through the 
cordon; and Blake fully real- 
ised that if he did not win 
during daylight, he would surely 
Jose in the dark. 

Blake and Jones lay in the 
heather close together, arguing 
as to whether they should try 
to assault the house or not. 
Jones was keen to try, while 
Blake feared a failure with 
heavy losses. The day was by 
now blazing hot, with a steady 
south wind, and Jones, after 
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lighting a cigarette, carelessly 
threw the match away alight, 
and in a second the dry heather 
took fire, and was only extin- 
guished with great difficulty. 
But the fire had given Blake 
the idea he had been hunting 
for so long. 

Collecting all the matches 
that the men possessed, Jones 
made his way round to the 
south side of the house, and 
distributed them amongst all 
the men there, who, at a given 
signal, set fire to the heather 
in front of them, and as soon 
as the house was enveloped in 
a cloud of smoke, the whole 
force charged for the house. 
As soon as they got within 
range, the police hurled Mills’ 
bombs through every window, 
and the soldiers then dashed 
in with fixed bayonets, but 
the bombs had done the 
work. 

They found that the Volun- 
teers had suffered heavily, hard- 
ly @ man escaping a bomb 
splinter or a Lewis-gun bullet, 
and the question was how to 
remove so many wounded. In 
the house they found bed and 
bedding for fully forty men, 
and a great supply of fresh and 
tinned food ; also rifles (chiefly 
Mauser), American shot-guns, 
automatics, revolvers, a quan- 
tity of ammunition, and a good 
stock of home-made bombs in 
a kind of cellar. 

Not having enough transport, 
Blake sent off a fast car to ask 
for help from the County In- 
spector. Before leaving, Blake 
blew up Mr Padraig O’Faherty’s 
house with the Volunteers’ 
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bombs, and the party returned 
to Ballybor before dark, vic- 
torious, but worn out. 

As soon as they had had 
some sleep, Blake and Jones 
started to work out their plans 
for a surprise attack on Seal 
Island the following Sunday, 
and found that they had a 
difficult task before them. 

Except at the east and west 
ends of the island, where the 
two channels of the river cut 
through the ridge of sand-hills, 
all approaches were visible for 
a long distance, and any 
idea of surprise out of the 
question. On the other hand, 
if an attempt was made to 
cross the channels, the Volun- 
teers would have ample time 
to reach their boats at the pier 
in the middle of the south 
shore and so escape, while at 
a low tide it was possible to 
walk across at one point to 
the mainland. 

In the end they gave it up, 
and went to consult the C.L, 
who decided to call in the 
assistance of the Navy. 

On Sunday morning Sergeant 
O’Bryan duly reported that 
the boats had gone down the 
river, as usual with full crews. 
The previous night a destroyer 
had crept into the bay with all 
lights covered, and after land- 
ing a large party of blue- 
jackets on Seal Island, had 
left again. 

After allowing sufficient time 
for the Volunteers to land and 
get to work, Blake followed in 
a commandeered motor-launch, 
and at the same time Jones 
left the barracks with his pla- 
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toon in two Crossleys, each 
with a Lewis gun, one party 
making for the western mouth 
of the river, and the other for 
the eastern, where they pro- 
ceeded to take up positions 
covering all escape across the 
channels. 

About three hundred yards 
from the pier on Seal Island, 
Blake and his men landed on 
a small round green island 
called Gannet Island, and took 
up positions covering the boats 
lying alongside the pier. Di- 
rectly they landed, a small 
group of men were seen to 
leave the pier and disappear 
into the sand-dunes. Mean- 
while the launch, with a ma- 
chine-gun mounted in the bows, 
proceeded to patrol along the 
south shore of the island over 
the shallow water. 

After a short time heavy 
firing broke out in the sand- 
hills and then died down, to 
break out again as a large 
body of Volunteers streamed 
towards the pier; but before 
they could reach their boats, 
Blake’s men on Gannet Island 
opened fire on them, and the 
launch sprayed them well with 
its machine-gun. The Volun- 
teers seemed nonplussed and 
at a loss what to do; but the 
bluejackets, advancing in open 
order with fixed bayonets from 
the sand-hills, quickly decided 
them, and they made for the 
east end of the island, dis- 
appearing into a hollow followed 
by the bluejackets. 

Again heavy firing broke out 
from the direction of the hollow, 


and continued at intervals for 
over an hour. Fearing that 
something was wrong, Blake 
then embarked his men on the 
launch, and after landing at 
the pier, proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the firing, to find the 
Volunteers holding a large house 
which so far the sailors had 
failed to take. 

The house came as a surprise 
to the police, none of whom 
had ever set foot on the island 
before, and there seemed every 
prospect of another deadlock. 
The house was old, well built, 
and commanded a fine field of 
fire in every direction. 

But sailors are handy men, 
and after a consultation with 
Blake, the lieutenant in com- 
mand decided to signal to his 
destroyer, which had anchored 
in the bay again, to open fire 
with her guns on the house. 
After trying in vain to get a 
direct view of the house, the 
destroyer opened indirect fire, 
a sailor on a high sand-hill 
signalling the result of each 
shot. Unfortunately the house 
was so sheltered by the sides 
of the hollow that nothing 
short of a howitzer could have 
reached it. 

But the sailors were not 
beaten. After putting farther 
out to sea, the destroyer tried 
again, and this time at the 
third shot got home with a 
direct hit, and in a few minutes 
it was seen that the house was 
on fire. 

Sailors and police now held 
their fire, and waited for the 
exciting moment when the Vol- 
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unteers would be forced by the 
flames to bolt. A quarter of 
an hour, half an hour passed, 
but not a Volunteer bolted 
from the now fiercely burning 
house. At last the roof fell 
in with a crash and shower of 
sparks, and every man gripped 
his rifle, thinking that at last 
the rebels would be smoked 
out; but nothing happened. 
They had either vanished into 
thin air or were roasted alive. 
Still the sailors and police 
waited on, thinking that in 
the end somebody must come 
out. Without any warning 
one gable-end of the house 
suddenly fell outwards, and 
simultaneously firing broke out 
from the east channel of the 
river, about five hundred yards 
away. 

The spell was now broken, 
and every man dashed in 
the direction of the firing. 
When they reached high ground 
they could see many of the 
Volunteers swimming across 
the channel, while those who 
could not swim were running 
towards the north side of the 
island. 

The half-platoon of the Blank- 
shires, with Sergeant O’Bryan 
as a guide, had taken up their 
position in the sand-hills on 
the mainland commanding the 
passage across the east channel, 
and had only been interested 
spectators of parts of the battle 
up to the time the gable fell, 
when, to their astonishment, 
they suddenly saw the Volun- 
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teers streaming out of the sand- 
hills and dashing into the river 
in front of them. 

Foremost among the swim- 
mers Sergeant O’Bryan saw, to 
his great joy, the heads of 
Walsh and Lynch, their foot- 
long hair floating like manes 
behind them, and knew that 
his enemies had been delivered 
into his hands. By the time 
the swimmers reached the main- 
land, and found themselves 
covered by the rifles and Lewis 
gun of the soldiers, they had 
had enough, and put up their 
hands of their own accord. 

The sailors and police now 
beat the island towards the 
west end, and after a hard 
scramble over the sand-hills 
captured the remaining Volun- 
teers. 

A careful search of the place 
where the Volunteers had sud- 
denly appeared out of the 
ground showed that there was 
an underground passage run- 
ning from the house to within 
a short distance of the shore, 
probably used in former days 
for smuggling purposes. 

A further search explained 
the reason of the Volunteers’ 
Sunday visits to the island. 
In a valley of the sand-hills 
they found an up-to-date rifle- 
range, and afterwards learnt 
that it had been built during 
the early part of the war, and 
frequently used for firing mus- 
ketry courses by units of the 
New Armies training in Ire- 
land. 
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XIV. A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


The mac Nessa, Prince of 
Murrisk, claimed descent from 
one of the Nine Hostages ; 
and though proud of his lineage, 
he was still prouder of the boast 
that, up to comparatively re- 
cent times, not one of his an- 
cestors had died in his bed. 
A violent death in some form 
or other, chiefly the “ mid- 
doge,”’ accounting for one and 
all. 
Murrisk Abbey is a modern 
house, as old places go in 
Ireland, but in the grounds 
there are the ruins of a very 
old castle, built in the days 
when the O’Fogartys ruled a 
countryside as far as a horse 
could gallop in any direction 
during the hours of daylight. 
Here the mac Nessa had spent 
most of his life, hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, and farming, and 
incidentally bringing up a 
family of two sons and four 
daughters. 

Both the sons, Cormac and 
Dominic, had served during 
the war in the British Army. 
Dominic willingly and eagerly, 
and Cormac, the elder, only 
because he feared his father, 
who was a staunch Loyalist. 

The spring of 1919 found 
the two brothers at home. 
Cormac for good and all as he 
believed, and Dominic until 
he could decide how and where 
to make a living. 

In England there is nowadays 
a large class whose one and 
only object in life appears to 
be to take sides with any and 





every enemy of their country, 
be he Boer, Boche, Bolshevik, 
or Sinn Feiner. This party 
never ceases to aid and abet 
these enemies by every means 
in their power, short of endan- 
gering their own skins, and at 
the same time never let an 
opportunity pass of accusing 
our soldiers and police (in 
Ireland) of every abominable 
crime which man has been 
known to commit. During the 
war this class of Englishmen 
greatly puzzled and irritated 
the French, as they have every 
nation that has ever admired 
the British as a race. A French 
interpreter once said to a Brit- 
ish officer, ‘‘ Many of your race 
are noble, the rest are swine.” 

In Ireland, by some lucky 
chance, we have escaped this 
detestable and despicable breed 
of man, to whom a sincere 
rebel is infinitely preferable, 
but at the same time we have 
a class of men and women who 
are first cousins to them. In 
many good Irish families, noted 
for generations past for their 
unswerving loyalty, there is 
often one member who is an 
out-and-out rebel. Luckily 
he or she has generally less 
brains than the rest of the 
family, and is looked upon as 
a harmless lunatic, and one of 
the crosses which have to be 
borne in the world. 

A plausible reason often ad- 
vanced for this sporadic ap- 
pearance of a rebel in a loyal 
family is the complete lack of 
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conversation at the dinner- 
table, once sport has been 
exhausted, when all members 
of a family see eye to eye in 
politics; and as a “ mutual 
admiration society” quickly 
palls on many young men and 
women, one member expresses 
contrary political opinions to 
the others out of pure cussed- 
ness, and the anger and re- 
criminations of the rest quickly 
turn the bored jibber into a 
red-hot rebel. 

Not many weeks after the 
brothers had returned home 
from the war, Cormac, who had 
spent many hours of his youth 
reading books and pamphlets 
on the wrongs England had 
inflicted on Ireland instead of 
hunting and shooting, and had 
even appeared at breakfast 
once in a weird ginger-coloured 
kilt, raised the red flag of Sinn 
Fein one evening at the dinner- 
table. Probably he did it 
from sheer boredom, hoping to 
draw his father into a wordy 
argument and so pass the time. 
The result, however, had a 
far-reaching effect on the 
lives of both Cormac and 
Dominic. 

The mac Nessa was a big 
man and Cormac was not, and 
but for the intervention of 
Dominic, the elder son would 
probably have had an unplea- 
sant and painful eviction from 
the dinner-table. However, the 
old chieftain controlled himself 
with a great effort, but as soon 
as the servants had withdrawn 
he ordered Cormac to leave the 
house the following morning 
for good and all, and in a sullen 
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rage Cormac stalked out of the 
room. 

Leaving word with the butler 
to pack his kit, Cormac made 
his way to the house of the 
parish priest, about two and 
a half miles from the abbey, 
where, being a Roman Catholic, 
he hoped to receive sympathy. 

If there is one Church in the 
world which might be expected 
to range itself whole-heartedly 
on the side of law and order 
it is the Church of Rome, 
whose very existence depends 
on obedience, and it must have 
been a source of wonder to 
many English people why, at 
the very beginning of the Sinn 
Fein movement, this Church 
did not at once come into 
the open and denounce Sinn 
Fein from the altar in plain 
and unmistakable terms. Any 
thinking priest must know that 
under a semi-Bolshevik republic 
the power of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church would be gone, and 
gone for ever. 

Cormac found the old priest 
kind and gentle as ever, but 
firm in his refusal to listen to 
any Sinn Fein views, and in 
a fresh rage he left to make 
his way to the curate’s lodging 
in a neighbouring farmhouse, 
and here he was received with 
open arms. 

The curate quickly perceived 
what a valuable recruit Cormac 
might make, and before he 
left to spend his last night at 
the abbey, took advantage of 
the boy’s excited mood to make 
him swear to join the I.R.A. 

After a very early breakfast, 
Cormac left his home on? the 
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fifteen-mile drive to Ballybor, 
where he caught the mail train 
for Dublin, his heart full of 
hatred of his family, and his 
mind set on revenge. 

A week of dirty Dublin 
lodgings convinced Cormac that 
he had made a fool of himself, 
and putting his pride in his 
pocket, he wrote to his father 
asking to be allowed to return 
home. By return of post came 
a typewritten post-card from 
the mac Nessa to the effect 
that while he lived no rebel 
should ever darken his door. 

That evening two strangers 
called at his rooms, and after 
making certain of his identity, 
explained that a message had 
been received at the Sinn Fein 
headquarters in Dublin from 
Father Michael of Murrisk that 
Cormac was prepared to join 
in the Sinn Fein movement, 
and offering him a high-sound- 
ing position. Cormac’s vanity 
was flattered, and he accepted 
at once. 

Knowing that Cormac’s name 
would carry great weight with 
many half-hearted supporters 
and waverers, the Sinn Fein 
leaders employed him solely 
on propaganda work, sending 
him to every part of the 
country, not excepting the 
North, to speak at meetings, 
and always taking good care 
that his name appeared in 
large letters on the posters, 
and kind friends were not 
wanting to send the mac Nessa 
cuttings of his son’s speeches 
from every Irish and English 
paper in which they appeared. 

During his travels Cormac 
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at different times met in trains 
and hotels many friends of his 
own class, who one and all, 
to their great credit, refused 
to speak to him, and this treat- 
ment embittered him still more 
against all Loyalists, more espe- 
cially against his father and 
brother. 

After one trip to a town in 
the South, where he had tried 
to enter a club, and had been 
ejected by the hall porter, he 
offered himself on his return 
to Dublin for ‘ active service,” 
and was at once sent to the 
Ballybor district to organise 
outrages, the Sinn Fein leaders 
knowing that the name of 
O’Fogarty was one to conjure 
with in that country even in 
these days. 

In the meantime Dominic 
had been asked by the authori- 
ties to join the newly-formed 
Auxiliary Division of the R.I.C., 
in order that his knowledge of 
the Ballybor country might be 
utilised, and after a short train- 
ing in Dublin found himself 
quartered in Ballybor with a 
platoon of Cadets. 

By a coincidence the two 
brothers arrived in Ballybor 
within a week of each other, 
Cormac an avowed Sinn Feiner, 
and Dominic an officer in the 
Auxiliaries, who were about 
to take on the rebels at their 
own breed of warfare. 

Every kind of news travels 
fast in country districts in Ire- 
land, and within twelve hours 
of the brothers’ arrival it is 
doubtful if you could have 
found, even in the mountains 
of Ballyrick, a child who did 
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not know of the O’Fogartys’ 
return. Moreover, there is 
nothing an Irishman loves more 
than a fight, and one between 
two brothers of the best-known 
family in three counties, with 
armed men at their back, was 
something worth looking for- 
ward to, even in these days of 
murder and outrage. And at 
local race-meetings in the West 
bets were freely taken on the 
issue of the fight between Cor- 
mac and Dominic O’Fogarty. 

All thought of King or Re- 
public was now completely for- 
gotten in Ballybor, and for 
many miles around the country- 
side was divided into two 
camps. Most of the Volun- 
teers, all nominally, were for 
Cormac, whilst all Loyalists 
and a good many Volunteers 
secretly supported Dominic, 
with the result that, so keen 
were both sides to outmancuvre 
each other, the police obtained 
far more information than they 
had for a long time past. 

Dominic made up his mind 
to take the offensive straight 
away, and learning from one 
of his Volunteer sympathisers 
that his brother, when in Bally- 
bor, always slept in the house 
of a man called Ryan, made 
arrangements to raid the place, 
and at any rate to put Cormac 
out of action for some time to 
come. 

However, Cormac learning of 
his brother’s kindly intention, 
thought that it would be an 
excellent opportunity to raid 
Murrisk for arms on that par- 
ticular night, and incidentally 
to get some of his own back 
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from his father. Leaving Bally- 
bor as soon as it was dark 
with a dozen men, they bicycled 
to Murrisk, and after parking 
their machines in a wood near 
the main road, proceeded to 
knock up the house. The butler 
opened the door, but did not 
recognise Cormac in a mask, 
though his walk seemed vaguely 
familiar to him. 

The mac Nessa was no coward, 
and on entering the inner hall, 
the raiders found themselves 
covered by the old man with 
a double - barrelled shot - gun. 
Cormac had expected that his 
father would show fight, and 
knowing where the electric light 
switch was in the hall, had 
arranged with his men that 
when he turned the light off 
they should throw themselves 
flat on the floor. 

As the light went out the 
mac Nessa fired both barrels, 
which went harmlessly over 
the raiders’ heads, and before 
he could reload they had him 
down and tied up. Cormac 
then turned on the light, and 
by now, half-mad with rage 
and excitement, would have 
gone for his father; but his 
men kept him back, and when 
they had secured all the arms 
in the house under Cormac’s 
directions, they hustled him 
away. 

In the meantime Dominic 
with a party of Cadets had 
raided Ryan’s house, but, of 
course, drew blank. 

Early the next morning a 
mounted messenger brought 
word to the barracks in Bally- 
bor that Cormac and a party 
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of armed and masked men had 
raided Murrisk during the night 
and removed all arms and 
ammunition. That afternoon 
Dominic put up large notices 
all over Ballybor to the effect 
that if he caught Cormac in 
the town he would horsewhip 
him in the market-place. 

Both the town and country- 
side were in a wild state of 
excitement after the Murrisk 
raid, Cormac’s supporters ac- 
claiming his victory, while 
Dominic’s could only reply, 
“Wait and see.” And so keen 
were Dominic’s party to help 
their man, that information of 
every possible kind and de- 
scription literally poured into 
the barracks by every post. 

Like children, as ever, the 
people quickly forgot that they 
were either Loyalists or rebels, 
the blood-feud between the 
two brothers being far more 
interesting and exciting; and 
it is probable that, if only 
sufficient arms had been forth- 
coming on both sides, the 
brothers’ feud would have de- 
veloped into a pitched battle, 
and if the police had interfered 
both parties would then have 
joined forces and turned on 
the common enemy. 

After leaving Murrisk, Cor- 
mac, knowing that Ballybor 
would now be too hot for him, 
made for some caves in the 
Slievenamoe Mountains to the 
east of the town, and here he 
remained. Some time before 
these caves had been fitted up 
like dug-outs in France, while 
the food supply gave no diffi- 
culty, every house at the foot 
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of the mountains having to 
supply rations on requisition 
for any gunmen using these 
caves. Here Cormac had plenty 
of time on his hands, and 
thought out a clever plan to 
put Dominic out of action. 

Shortly before Cormac raided 
Murrisk, a new and simple 
manager had arrived at one 
of the Ballybor banks. The 
arrival of a new bank manager 
in an Irish provincial town is 
always the signal for all in 
financial difficulties to get busy 
and try their luck with the 
fresh arrival, and amongst the 
new manager’s first visitors 
came the Urban Council, who 
by sheer bluff managed to get 
their already big overdraft in- 
creased by some thousand 
pounds. A fresh election being 
within sight, they then pro- 
ceeded to borrow a derelict 
steam-roller from the County 
Council, who had practically 
ceased to function, and to 
spend the money steam-rolling 
the streets of Ballybor. In this 
way they hoped to catch the 
votes of the labourers by the 
payment of high wages, and 
of the shopkeepers and owners 
of cars by improved streets. 

Being in a great hurry to 
get on with the good work, 
they forgot that the streets 
had never been steam-rolled 
before, and that the gas- and 
water-pipes were very near the 
surface, with the result that 
for every yard of street the 
roller passed over one or more 
gas- or water-pipes burst, and 
the town soon smelt like the 
inside of a gas-works. 
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The consequent proceedings 
give a very fair idea of the 
Celtic capacity for public affairs, 
and of how the country would 
be run under “ Home Rule,” 
or any other kind of rule except 
the ‘‘ Union.” 

Instead of stopping thesteam- 
rolling until all mains and pipes 
had been relaid at a sufficient 
depth to resist the rolling, they 
solemnly proceeded to roll, 
burst, and mend from one end 
of the main street to the other, 
to the huge delight of all the 
local plumbers, who also had 
votes. 

Luckily the money was ex- 
hausted by the time the main 
street was finished, and though 
the greater part of the surface 
was excellent, the ridges made 
by digging up the pipes at in- 
tervals would break the axle 
of an unsuspecting stranger’s 
car, to the great benefit of the 
local garages. 

The police barracks at Bally- 
bor are situated in a “ cul-de- 
sac’”’ off the main street, at 
the corners of which stand the 
principal hotel and a bank, and 
all cars going to or from the 
barracks must pass this corner. 

Word was brought to Cormac 
in his mountain dug-out that 
his brother left Ballybor Bar- 
racks early every morning with 
a Crossley full of Cadets, and 
that they spent the whole day 
and often most of the night 
searching the surrounding coun- 
try for him. Before leaving 
Ballybor he had witnessed the 
steam-rolling comic opera, and 
bicycling by night to Bally- 
bor, he lay up during the day, 
F. VOL. COX.—NO. MCCLXX. 
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got in touch with a plumber, 
borrowed his tools and barrow, 
and late that afternoon (in the 
plumber’s clothes, and slouch 
hat pulled well over his face) 
started to dig up the road be- 
tween the bank and the hotel. 

Human nature always seems 
to regard the digging up of a 
street in the light of a huge 
joke, and during his work 
Cormac was not only chaffed 
by the bank manager and the 
hotel loafers, but by the police 
themselves. When it was dusk 
he was joined by a Volunteer 
with a charge of gelignite, 
which had been raided from a 
Government ship off the south- 
east coast and brought to the 
West by car, and the two pro- 
ceeded to lay a contact-mine 
in the centre of the road. 
They then filled in the earth, 
returned the tools and barrow 
to the plumber, and bicycled 
back to the mountains. 

While Cormac was busy lay- 
ing his mine, Dominic and 
Blake were poring over an 
Ordnance-map in the barracks 
not sixty yards away. Having 
come to the conclusion that it 
was quite useless to search the 
countryside piecemeal, and hear- 
ing a rumour of what was going 
on in the mountains through 
one of the forced food con- 
tractors having made a bitter 
complaint to a passing police 
patrol, they were now planning 
to surround the southern half 
of the Slievenamoe Mountains, 
and organising a great drive, 
and the next two days were 
spent working out the details. 

About 9 A.M. a mineral-water 
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lorry, in order to turn, backed 
up the cul-de-sac, and the mine 
being well and truly laid, dis- 
appeared in a sheet of flame, 
wrecking the bank and hotel. 
Hardly had the sound of the 
explosion died away, and before 
the police left the barracks to 
investigate, every young man 
in Ballybor of the shopkeeper 
class had his bicycle out and 
was off as hard as he could 
pedal. A Volunteer greatly 
resembles a mountain hare: 
directly the hunt is up he 
makes at top speed for high 
ground, and the harder you 
press both the faster they leg 
it up the mountains. Blake and 
Dominic managed to control 
their men, and no reprisals 
followed, the only arrest being 
the unfortunate plumber who 
had lent his outfit to Cormac, 
and whose bicycle had been 
“borrowed’”’ by an agitated 
shop-boy. 

At the present time a big 
drive in the West presents 
great difficulties. Very few, 
often none, of the R.I.C. or 
Auxiliaries know anything of 
the many wild and mountain- 
ous parts in their districts, and 
the soldiers are invariably com- 
plete strangers. 

To reconnoitre the ground 
beforehand is out of the ques- 
tion, and it is difficult to induce 
reliable guides to act. 

The part of the mountains 
Blake and Dominic had selected 
to drive lay about nine miles 
due east of Ballybor, divided 
by a deep pass from the re- 
mainder of the range to the 
north, and ending in a wild 
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rocky valley intersected by the 
Owenmore river to the south, 
and the total area to be covered 
was about eighteen square miles 
of mountains, glens, cliffs, and 
bogs. It was not possible to 
start operations before 3 A.m. 
(the month being August), and 
they would have to stop soon 
after 11 P.M. (summer time), 
which gave them roughly twenty 
hours to beat the eighteen 
square miles. 

Taking the total number of 
troops at their disposal, Blake 
divided them into groups of 
six, giving them nearly a hun- 
dred groups. Then Dominic 
picked out from a contoured 
Ordnance-map the same num- 
ber of points surrounding the 
mountains, from all of which 
there was a good view and 
field of fire, and it was arranged 
that as many groups as pos- 
sible should have either a 
Vickers machine-gun or a Lewis 


The actual drive was to be 
carried out by the police. The 
Cadets under Dominic were to 
start from the north end in a 
crescent formation and advance 
towards the highest point, which 
lay nearly in the centre of the 
area, while the R.I.C. under 
Blake were to advance from 
the south. 

Dominic knew every yard 
of the mountains, having shot 
grouse there with his brother 
since boyhood, but the diffi- 
culty was to procure a guide 
for Blake’s party, none of 
whom had ever set foot on the 
mountains. With much per- 
suasion, however, ,Dominic at 
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last induced a man, who had 
been one of the mac Nessa’s 
game-watchers on the’ moun- 
tains for years, to act as guide. 
This man had to be promised 
a large sum of money, and to 
save him from the revenge of 
Sinn Fein, it was arranged that 
directly after the drive he 
should be safely got away to 
enlist in the British Army 
under an assumed name, and, 
if he wished, be sent straight 
off to India. 

All officers and N.C.O.’s were 
given maps showing the posi- 
tion of every group marked, 
and it was arranged that the 
police should be in position at 
3 A.M. and the troops half an 
hour later. A few days before 
the date fixed for the drive 
Dominic and his Auxiliaries 
disappeared from Ballybor, and 
it was given out that they had 
gone to Co. Cork. 

Sharp at 3 A.M., on a perfect 
August day, the drive began. 
Dominic and the Cadets had 
to start from the shores of a 
large lake lying in a cup at the 
top of the pass, and climb a 
thousand feet before reaching 
the first valley in the moun- 
tains. At the top they halted 
for a breather and to admire 
the wonderful view. To the 
east the summer sun was fast 
rising, all around them stretched 
miles of heather-clad hills, and 
away to the north-west lay the 
sea, a pearly grey-blue in the 
fast growing light. 

After a rest Dominic got his 
men into formation, spreading 
them out as far as possible 
without losing touch, while he 
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kept a small party in the rear 
to go to any threatened point 
where the gunmen might try 
to break through the cordon. 
The Cadets had brought their 
signallers with them, equipped 
with a heliograph and flags, 
who remained with the reserve 
party. 

On reaching higher ground 
Dominic could see with his 
glasses the small groups of 
soldiers taking up their posi- 
tions, while far away in the 
plain to the eastward the Owen- 
more river wound like a blue 
thread through the dark bog- 
land. A Cadet on his left 
nearly walked on a pack of 
grouse, which swung right- 
handed, passing within twenty 
yards of Dominic, and remind- 
ing him vividly of other days. 

Very soon the Cadets began 
to feel the heat of the sun, and 
the hard going began to tell 
on several of them. Sitting in 
a Crossley is bad training for 
walking a grouse mountain. 

After going about a mile and 
a half a party of men were seen 
in front making eastward at 
full speed down a valley, the 
end of which Dominic knew 
was held by a group of soldiers 
with a machine-gun. Halting 
his men, he then brought his 
right wing well round so as to 
cut off the gunmen’s retreat 
to the west should they attempt 
to break back. 

The fleeing gunmen were soon 
lost sight of in dead ground, 
but presently the sound of 
firing was heard from the far 
end of the valley, and after a 
time the gunmen were seen 
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retreating across the Cadets’ 
front, and making as hard as 
they could for the west side 
of the mountains. 

At this point Blake’s men 
came in sight from the south, 
and quickly getting in touch 
with the Cadets’ right wing, 
completed the cordon. The 
gunmen, seeing that they were 
surrounded and all retreat cut 
off, split up into two parties, 
took up positions on two kopjes, 
and waited for the attack. 

As a frontal attack would 
have entailed heavy loss, and 
seeing that there was another 
kopje on Blake’s side which 
would command and enfilade 
the gunmen’s positions, Do- 
minic ordered the Cadets to 
pin the gunmen down by their 
fire, and at the same time sent 
a signaller to Blake telling him 
to occupy the commanding 
kopje. This Blake did, and 
also sent to the nearest group 
of soldiers for a machine-gun. 

The fight lasted for two 
hours, and though the gunmen 
were always subject to a hot 
fire, and several times a man 
was seen to spring into the air 
and collapse in the heather, 
yet they stuck it gamely until 
the machine-gun was brought 
up and opened a heavy fire 
on both kopjes ; the remaining 
gunmen then stood up and 
put up their hands. 

On the two kopjes the police 
found twelve dead gunmen and 
twenty-eight prisoners, eighteen 
of whom were wounded. And 
amongst the dead Dominic 
found Cormac, shot through 
the heart. 
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After arranging for the burial 
of the dead (with the exception 
of Cormac, who was carried 
down the mountain-side on a 
stretcher) and the removal of 
the prisoners, Dominic took a 
party of Cadets to search some 
caves which he knew of about 
half a mile to the south-west. 
Here, as he expected, he found 
that the gunmen had been 
living in comparative comfort. 
One cave had been used as a 
living-room and contained chairs 
and tables, while two smaller 
inner ones were fitted up with 
bunks in tiers like a Boche dug- 
out, and had heather for bed- 
ding. 

Towards evening the worn- 
out Cadets got back to their 
Crossleys on the pass road 
which ran along the north 
shore of the lake; and after 
leaving a party with a search- 
light mounted on a tender to 
stop any stray gunmen escap- 
ing during the night on bicycles 
by the road to the east, Dom- 
inic started for Murrisk in a 
Crossley with his brother’s body. 

Many an evening the two 
brothers had driven home to- 
gether over the same road after 
a happy day’s grouse-shooting, 
never dreaming that their last 
journey together would be to 
bring Cormac’s body to the 
home of their ancestors. 

The mac Nessa met the party 
in the great hall of Murrisk, 
and his ancestors looking down 
from the walls must surely 
have thought that they were 
back again in their own times 
of everlasting war and sudden 
death. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


BY J. A. STRAHAN. 


THE great Queen Elizabeth is 
called in England to this day 
the good Queen Bess. And a 
good as well as a great Queen 
she was to the English. When 
they were fighting for their 
lives, and, what perhaps they 
valued more, their religion, 
against Philip of Spain and 
the Spanish Inquisition, she 
was the soul of the struggle. 
As she told her soldiers as- 
sembled at Tilbury, though 
but a weak woman, she had 
“the stomach of a king, and 
of a King of England too” ; 
and her superb courage did 
more than aught else to inspire 
her subjects to singe the Span- 
ish King’s beard in his own 
ports, and to destroy his In- 
vincible Armada in the open 
sea. 

But in her own mind she 
was Queen only of England, 
and her care and love for men 
began and ended with the 
English. For the Irishry, who 
were the Spaniard’s friends and 
the Englishman’s enemies, she 
had no use or pity, though 
she was also Queen of Ireland. 
Her love of her English fol- 
lowed them wherever they went. 
To her, unlike her successors, 
the Englishman in Ireland was 
as much her care as the Eng- 
lishman in England. She strove 
her utmost to protect, to pros- 
per, and to instruct him. And 
so for the last purpose, she 


established for his benefit the 
College of the Holy Trinity 
in Dublin, which was to be 
the mother of a University. 
The College and the Univer- 
sity, however, are still one; 
and Trinity remains not merely 
the silent but the single sister 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
During the three or four 
centuries ;since its foundation 
Trinity has had many eccentric 
and many distinguished stu- 
dents; but, as a rule, its 
eccentric students were not 
distinguished, and its distin- 
guished students were not 
eccentric. Archbishop Ussher 
and Bishop Berkeley, Congreve, 
Burke, Grattan, Curran, Plun- 
ket, Tom Moore, Charles Lever, 
Earl Cairns, and Lecky are 
some of its alumni of whom 
most of the world has heard ; 
but they were very like 
ordinary students, except in 
the matter of brains and some- 
times of application. Most of 
the eccentric students’ names 
have long since passed into 
oblivion; but some are re- 
membered either because their 
peculiarities were amazing or 
their parts were. One of these, 
whose parts were great, but 
whose peculiarities were as- 
tounding, has found his way 
not merely into the College 
history, but into the world’s 
fiction. He figures in Charles 
Lever’s ‘Charles O’Malley’ 
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under his own name, and is 
painted there exactly as he 
was; and surely a queerer 
character has never been in- 
vented by the most imagina- 
tive of novelists. 

This is the Rev. Dr Barrett, 
a senior fellow of the College, 
and the greatest Hebrew 
scholar of his age, and also 
the greatest recluse and the 
greatest miser. From the time 
he took up residence as a 
young student till the day of 
his death, only twice was he 
known to have gone outside 
the College gates. The first 
occasion was when he was sum- 
moned to an assize court to 
give evidence. In a country 
inn he saw in the yard a bird 
whose gorgeous plumage as- 
tonished him, and he asked the 
ostler what it was. The amazed 
ostler replied that it was a 
cock. Evidently the learned 
doctor on his return to Trinity 
had inquired further into the 
matter, for after his death a note 
in his handwriting was found in 
the margin of a book on natural 
history, opposite a disquisition 
on domestic fowl, which ran, 
“The ostler was right: it was 
a cock.” The second occasion 
of his passing the College gates 
was when his bed-maker, while 
going with a bottle and a penny 
of his to buy milk for his tea, 
fell and broke her leg. “‘ Mary,” 
he said to her when he saw her 
in the hospital, ‘‘ I suppose the 
bottle is smashed, but where is 
the penny ? ” 

Like all University dons of 
his day, Dr Barrett was a clerk 
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in Holy Orders; but his lan- 
guage, according to all accounts, 
was often far from holy. A 
favourite expression of his was, 
“May the devil admire me,” 
and Charles Lever has given 
us an example of its applica- 
tion. Once, it seems, a roguish 
student, who lived on the floor 
below the reverend doctor, 
knowing the good man’s love 
of money, tied a halfpenny to 
a thread, and laid it on the 
staircase opposite his door. 
When the reverend Barrett 
issued from his rooms he saw 
the halfpenny, and bent to 
pick it up. The student pulled 
the thread, and it dropped 
down a step. The learned 
doctor followed, and again tried 
to pick it up. Again the 
student pulled the thread, and 
again it dropped down a step. 
This continued from step to 
step till it reached the floor 
below, when it disappeared 
under the student’s door. The 
doctor went out into the quad- 
rangle with an amazed face. 
There the first person he hap- 
pened to meet was the Provost. 
““May the devil admire me, 
Provost,” he cried out, “if I 
haven’t seen a d——d ha’penny 
walk clane away from me!” 
Dr Magee, later to become an 
Archbishop of Dublin, and later 
still to become the grandfather 
of an Archbishop of York, 
used to tell of his experience 
when, himself a Trinity don, 
he had occasion to borrow five 
guineas from Dr Barrett. Very 
reluctantly the reverend doctor 
produced from a cupboard an 
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old stocking filled with gold. 
As he did so the stocking burst, 
and the gold went rolling over 
the floor. Dr Magee stooped 
to help him pick it up. “ H—1 
to your sowl, Magee,’’ shouted 
Barrett; “lave them alone 
and stand up on that chair!” 
Somewhat startled, Magee com- 
plied ; and Dr Barrett himself 
picked up the coins, and then 
lent Magee the five he wanted. 
The next day Magee called at 
Barrett’s chambers to repay 
the loan. ‘‘ Well, Barrett,” he 
said, ““I hope you found all 
your spilt guineas?” ‘“‘ Ay, I 
did,’’ answered the reverend 
gentleman drily, “‘ all but one ; 
and it may have rowled down 
that rat-hole ; and, by J—+s, it 
may not.” 

The Rev. Dr Barrett was 
not the only student of Trinity 
who is still remembered both 
for his peculiarities and his 
parts. Two others are remem- 
bered, and are likely to be 
remembered for indefinite cen- 
turies to come, who, if not 
quite his equals in peculiarities, 
were in parts incomparably his 
superiors. In time more than 
half a century separated them, 
in character two human beings 
could not be more different ; 
and yet in their lives and for- 
tunes they were not dissimilar. 
Both were of English blood, 
both were of the Protestant 
religion, both belonged to pro- 
fessional families, and both 
were very poor. One had lost 
his father, and was supported 
at the University by an uncle ; 
the other was supported at 
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the University by an uncle, 
though his father was still 
living. Both led there discon- 
tented, disorderly, and dissi- 
pated careers, got into constant 
rows with the authorities, were 
regarded by their fellow-stu- 
dents as half-mad, and finally 
left it with degrees which re- 
flected no great honour on the 
recipients. 

Their after-lives were not 
without many points of re- 
semblance. Both were for sev- 
eral years after they left Trinity 
in extreme penury, and with- 
out a profession. The one 
spent those years in studying 
deeply both men and books, 
the other in indolence, vaga- 
bondage, and flute - playing. 
Both in time found their way 
to London and became literary 
men. Both soon won great 
names in literature, and mixed 
as equals with the greatest 
men of their day; both were 
regarded by the world as not 
altogether in their wits, the 
one being known as “the 
mad parson,” the other as 
“the inspired idiot.” One 
lived to an extreme old age, 
the other only to middle man- 
hood ; and one died “in mad- 
ness, both in misery.” The 
one was Jonathan Swift, the 
other Oliver Goldsmith. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born 
at Pallas in County Longford 
in 1728, the year in which poor 
Stella died. Macaulay, under 
the impression apparently that 
Pallas was the scene of Oliver’s 
boyhood and of those recollec- 
tions which he afterwards so 
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delightfully described, expati- 
ates at great length on the 
remoteness, inaccessibility, and 
rudeness of this primitive place. 
As a matter of fact, Oliver 
could have no boyish remem- 
brance of it, since his father 
‘became Rector of Kilkenny 
West when Oliver was two 
years old, and then removed 
with his family to a comfort- 
able house in the then prosper- 
ous English village of Lissoy. 
There Oliver’s boyhood was 
passed, and there he received 
the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation from a Mrs Delap, who 
thought him “ impenetrably 
dull.”’ Macaulay describes her 
as @ maid-servant, but she 
probably was a poor lady of 
French Huguenot descent, who 
earned her living as a sort of 
nursery governess. From her 
tuition Oliver went to study 
at the village school under 
Thomas Byrne, a retired quar- 
termaster. It is characteristic 
of the way in which Irish his- 
tory is treated by English his- 
torians that Macaulay should 
insist that the old soldier could 
teach nothing but reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic—what more 
he expected a boy of seven or 
eight years to be taught he 
does not explain ; while Thack- 
eray, probably to give his tale 
a touch of local colour, calls 
Thomas Byrne “ Paddy ”’ 
Byrne, and describes him as a 
“hedge schoolmaster.” Oliver 
left this primary school in his 
ninth year, and was sent to 
the grammar school at Elphin, 
where the master, Griffin, had 
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intelligence enough to see that 
the boy, in spite of his indo- 
lence and eccentricities, was 
very clever. Later he went to 
the grammar school at Ath- 
lone, and later still to that at 
Edgeworthtown, the home of 
the family which produced the 
Maria Edgeworth who, half a 
century afterwards, described 
so vividly the Ireland that 
followed those evictions of the 
English settlers which Swift had 
denounced and Goldsmith had 
deplored. Macaulay and Thack- 
eray both attribute Oliver’s 
fondness for Irish music and 
Irish legends to the instruction 
of Byrne; but his love of the 
music at any rate seems to 
date from his residence at 
Edgeworthtown, where he is 
known to have been acquaint- 
ed with O’Carolan, the last of 
the Irish bards, and Laurence 
Whyte, a local minstrel. It 
was while on his way home 
from Edgeworthtown that a 
mischievous schoolfellow direct- 
ed him to the squire’s house 
as an inn where he could get 
a good dinner and a comfort- 
able bed. 

Meanwhile Oliver’s elder 
brother Henry had graduated 
at Trinity, and had set up 
a “‘schule which he caa’d an 
academy ” in the neighbour- 
hood of Lissoy. A pupil of 
his called Hodson, the son of 
a considerable landowner, saw 
proper to marry secretly the 
schoolmaster’s sister Kate. This 
led to a little comedy which 
shows at once the pride and 
the poverty of the country 
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clergy in the Ireland of that 
time. Kate’s father would not 
allow his daughter to go por- 
tionless to a rich man’s son, 
so he settled upon her £400— 
just two years’ income of his 
living of Kilkenny West. That 
left him nothing for anybody 
else, so, if young Oliver was 
to complete his education at 
Trinity, he could not go, like 
his brother, as a pensioner, 
but only as a sizar—that is, 
a student who at that day re- 
ceived his education and part 
of his maintenance free, in 
return for the performance of 
certain menial duties. At first 
Oliver haughtily refused to go 
to the University on such 
terms. His uncle by marriage, 
Thomas Contarine, who was 
to prove his kind guardian in 
life, was called in, and, by 
promises the nature of which 
we can guess, persuaded him 
to agree to go; and so in due 
course Oliver Goldsmith was 
entered as a sizar in Trinity 
in the June of 1744. 

Dublin was then a very 
fashionable capital and Trinity 
a very fashionable University 
for such an unfashionable coun- 
try as the rest of Ireland was ; 
and we can easily imagine the 
consternation with which any 
homely country lad would find 
himself all alone in both for 
the first time. But Oliver 
was more than homely and 
country ; he was so poor that 
he could only pay for the share 
of a garret at the fashionable 
University. And he was more 
than poor; he was awkward, 


and so slow of speech as to 
make folk think he was silly. 
And he was more than awk- 
ward, he was ugly: plain by 
nature, an attack of smallpox 
had left him disfigured for life. 
And he was worse than ugly : 
he was vain, and morbidly 
sensitive to others’ opinion of 
him. Fancy that ill-dressed, un- 
couth, stupid-looking lad with 
his pock-marked face, bridgeless 
nose, loose mouth, and reced- 
ing chin, shuffling timidly about 
the courts and halls of the 
College amid the sneers of 
those very superior persons, the 
College dons, and the laughter 
of those dashing young bloods, 
the College students, and you 
have before your mind’s eye a 
picture of human misery as 
agonising as any this unkindly 
world can produce. 

About sixty years before 
Swift had entered that same 
College under much the same 
circumstances ; and those cir- 
cumstances had exasperated his 
fierce pride almost to madness. 
He had refused to learn what 
was taught in the place, re- 
volted against all its authori- 
ties, outraged all its regula- 
tions, and, till his last day, 
hated it as the scene of his 
earliest and bitterest humilia- 
tions. Oliver’s nature was too 
gentle to let him hate any- 
thing; but he too refused to 
learn the mathematics, which 
was the chief study, though, as 
he afterwards said, he could 
turn an ode of Horace into 
English with the best of them 
—which we can quite believe. 
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He hid himself from his 
fellow-students in his garret ; 
he wrote ballads which he 
sold to the street minstrels ; 
he stole out at night to 
hear them sung; he spent the 
money he received for them 
and the remittances he re- 
ceived from kind Uncle Con- 
tarine in relieving the wants of 
sizars poorer even than him- 
self, and in entertaining queer 
company in his garret, in 
buying food and drink for 
miserable outcasts to whom he 
was always attached till the 
day of his death, and who re- 
mained attached to him even 
after that. Throughout his life 
the more poor and wretched 
and despised a man or woman 
was, the more sure was he or 
she to receive the kindness and 
sympathy of the soft-hearted, 
soft-headed Oliver. 

“From such garrets” (as 
that occupied by Oliver in 
Trinity) ““many men of less 
parts than his,’ Macaulay sage- 
ly observes, “ have made their 
way to the Woolsack or to the 
episcopal bench.” There is not 
a doubt of it ; and it is equally 
without doubt that from Mac- 
aulay’s point of view poor 
Oliver’s life was a sad failure. 
Still there is another way of 
looking at it. For instance, at 
this moment I cannot without 
consulting a book of reference 
recall with certainty the name 
of a single Chancellor or Bishop 
of Oliver’s time, nor remember 
what in particular any one of 
them ever did. I can recall 
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details of his wasted life ; and, 
as for what he did, who does 
not remember it ?—‘ The Tra- 
veller’ and ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ ‘The Citizen of the 
World,’ ‘the Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’—are they not in every 
man’s memory? If to do well 
for yourself in life is the proper 
employment of a man’s brains, 
then Oliver misused his shock- 
ingly; but if to do well for 
the world is to employ them 
properly, then he used his to 
more advantage than did all 
the Chancellors and Bishops 
of his generation. He has be- 
queathed a legacy of good 
works to mankind which it will 
treasure when all they have 
left behind will be spent, and 
the benefactors themselves will 
be forgotten. 

The only success which Oliver 
made at Trinity proved nearly 
his ruin. Just three years after 
he entered he competed for a 
scholarship. He failed to win 
the scholarship, but was award- 
ed a Smyth prize worth no less 
than thirty shillings a year. 
He was so elated by this 
triumph that he celebrated it 
by a more than usually riot- 
ous party in his rooms in the 
College. His tutor, disturbed 
by the tumult, forced an en- 
trance, and finding the true 
state of affairs, boxed Oliver’s 
ears before the whole company. 
The indignant Oliver sold out 
his books the next morning, 
and with the meagre proceeds, 
started off to Cork to go to 
America. He did the same 
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later with a fuller pocket ; 
but in both cases he returned 
to Ballymahon near Lissoy, 
where his mother and Uncle 
Contarine lived, without a brass 
farthing. His brother Henry 
contrived to patch up a re- 
conciliation between him and 
his tutor; Oliver returned to 
Trinity; and in two years 
more left it with a degree and 
without a profession. 

His life for the next five 
years has too often been told, 
more fully perhaps than it 
deserves. In bulk it consisted 
of living with his now widow 
mother at Ballymahon, visit- 
ing friends and relations, sport- 
ing with his brother-in-law, 
Hodson, doing a little in the 
way of tutoring, and spending 
a good deal of time about the 
country inns. There are indeed 
various interludes in the story. 
One is when in a fit of foresight 
he resolved to provide for his 
future by entering the Church, 
and attended on the Bishop for 
this purpose, and was turned 
away because he came in scar- 
let breeches. Two others were 
his start for Cork and America 
and his return moneyless, al- 
ready mentioned, and his start 
for London and the Bar, and 
his return in the same condi- 
tion. Then came his departure 
for Edinburgh and medicine, 
after which Oliver returned no 
more. Never again was he to 
see that mother, that brother, 
and that Uncle Contarine, who 
had all been so kind to him, 
or the green flat fields about 
Lissoy—that ‘loveliest village 


of the plain.” But throughout 
the wanderings, troubles, and 
sorrows of his after-life he 
never ceased to remember them 
or to love them :— 


‘*Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 


slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering 
Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carin- 
thian. boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken 
lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the 
skies ; 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms to 
see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to 
thee : 

Still to my brother turns, with 
ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a Jengthen- 
ing chain.” 


We need spend little time 
over Oliver’s life at Edinburgh 
University, of which indeed 
little is known. It appears to 
have differed materially from 
his life at Dublin University 
only in one respect: he made 
friends among his  fellow- 
students, who paid his debts 
while there, and helped him to 
make a start in life when they 
met him afterwards penniless in 
London. Nor need we spend 
much time over Oliver’s travels 
on the Continent. All we know 
of them is from his own 
tongue or pen; and of that 
at least as much are fictions 
as facts. Two undisputed facts 
are that he walked all the way, 
and paid for his board and 
lodging chiefly by playing Irish 
airs on the flute. The fictions 
are too numerous to mention. 
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He left for Leyden at the 
end of 1753, met there a fellow- 
countryman, Ellis, from whom 
he borrowed money, with which 
he bought bulbs for Uncle 
Contarine; and after visiting 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
returned to England in Feb- 
ruary 1756. What he did for 
some time afterwards is doubt- 
ful; but we know for certain 
that one of his Edinburgh 
friends, Sleigh, set him up as 
a physician in Southwark (he 
alleged he had obtained a 
medical degree at Padua); and 
when he failed in that, another 
of his Edinburgh friends in- 
troduced him to his father, 
the Rev. Dr Milner, who kept 
a school at Peckham, where 
Oliver for a time lived as 
usher, and where he met Grif- 
fiths, the owner and editor— 
with his wife’s assistance—of 
the ‘ Monthly Review,’ in which 
he made his first public appear- 
ance as an author. 

Having turned author, he 
struggled along, as all the 
authors without private means 
had then to struggle along, 
until they acquired fame, and 
sometimes even after .. that. 
Thus he “lived among the 
beggars,” as he afterwards said : 
he dined in sixpenny ordinaries 
when he had a sixpence; he 
pawned the books sent for 
him to review, and sometimes 
his own and sometimes other 
people’s clothes; and he bor- 
rowed small sums of money 
from every friend who was 
able and willing to lend, and 
never repaid them. Some have 
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written as if these proceedings 
were peculiarly characteristic 
of Oliver’s ways and character. 
They were not: they were 
generic—the attributes which 
then marked the race of authors. 
Johnson, the model of stern 
morality, pursued them just 
as much as Goldsmith or Sav- 
age. Even the worshipping 
Boswell felt forced to complain 
of Johnson’s habit of borrowing 
money, and his resentment at 
being expected to repay it. 
“IT want the loan of ten 
shillings,”” he would say to 
him; and, remembering he 
was speaking to a thrifty Scots- 
man, would add significantly, 
“not to be repaid.” The 
only thing specially character- 
istic of this period of Oliver’s 
life was the brevity of its du- 
ration and the magnitude of 
his subsequent pecuniary suc- 
cess. He commenced author in 
1757, and by the end of 1764 
he was famous. After that till 
his death, he, by Macaulay’s 
calculation, earned by his pen 
an average income of at least 
four hundred pounds a year. 
Probably he earned even more ; 
but, assuming he did not, four 
hundred a year in his time 
was equivalent in money value 
to about fourteen hundred a 
year in ours. Johnson, after 
nearly twoscore years of stren- 
uous labour, was probably not 
earning half as much. Indeed, 
in spite of the renown he had 
won, he never emerged from 
poverty until he obtained a 
pension. 

Even before the publication 
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of ‘The Traveller’ in 1764 had 
made him the first poet of 
the age, sagacious critics, like 
Johnson, had declared him the 
first essayist. After the pub- 
lication of ‘The Traveller,’ he 
advanced rapidly from triumph 
to triumph. Two years later, 
the appearance of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield’ made him the 
first of novelists; and two or 
three years later the production 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
made him the first of dra- 
matists. He wrote in every 
branch of literature; and 
“everything he touched he 
adorned.” There is*no more 
amazing success in literary his- 
tory, save perhaps that of 
Byron; and his success was 
limited to one branch. Un- 
fortunately his success was even 
shorter than Byron’s. The star 
of Goldsmith’s glory rose when 
he was of the same age as 
Byron was when Byron’s star 
set: but Byron’s then had 
been blazing for fourteen years ; 
Goldsmith’s only remained in 
the literary firmament for nine. 
He died in the spring of 1774. 
In another way than its 
success Goldsmith’s and Byron’s 
work was very similar: in each 
case it was based on the writer’s 
own experiences. Both Byron 
and Goldsmith wrote only about 
what they themselves had seen, 
heard, felt, and thought. It 
was their recollections of life 
that inspired them—recollec- 
tions glorified no doubt by 
their imagination, and adorned 
by their expression, but in‘ the 
end only recollections. When 
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Moore was writing ‘Lalla 
Rookh,’ Byron wrote to him 
frankly expressing surprise that 
any one should write a Persian 
tale who had never seen Persia. 
He himself never attempted 
to do such a thing until his 
decline—and then he failed 
miserably. Don Juan’s ad- 
ventures in Russia and the 
mutiny of the Bounty in the 
South Seas are among the 
dullest productions that ever 
came from a great poet’s pen. 

Goldsmith, too, looked for 
inspiration to his memory. 
If he had never wandered 
through Holland, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, it is likely 
we should never have had 
‘The Traveller.’ If he had 
not had a country parson for 
his father, we should never, 
probably, have had ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield.’ If he had not 
spent his youth in an English 
village in Ireland, ‘The De- 
serted Village’ would never 
have been written. If his 
mischievous schoolfellow had 
not led him to believe that 
Squire West’s mansion - house 
was @ rustic inn, there would 
probably have been’ no ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ 

But being a poet, his imagina- 
tion glorifies his recollections. 
There is no reason to believe 
that Lissoy ever was that 
“dear bower of innocence and 
ease’ so charmingly drawn by 
him. He was looking back 
through the mist of years, and 
saw the beauty and happiness 
of that pleasant English settle- 
ment in Ireland magnified and 
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softened. Neither need we 
assume that when he wrote— 


‘‘ Amidst those bowers the tyrant’s 
hand was seen, 
And desolation saddened all the 


scene,” 


he was stating a specific fact. 
Indeed, at the time he wrote 
he had not seen Lissoy for 
eighteen years, and probably 
knew nothing about its then 
condition. What he was think- 
ing of was another sight he 
had frequently seen when he 
was in Ireland—the eviction 
of the English farmers to make 
room for Irish cattle. 

It is this which, to any one 
who knows the social life of 
Ireland during the eighteenth 
century, makes Macaulay’s crit- 
icism of ‘The Deserted Village ’ 
sound so absurd. “The vil- 
lage,” he says, “in its happy 
days is a true English village. 
The village in its decay is an 
Irish village. The felicity and 
the misery, which Goldsmith 
has brought close together, 
belong to two different coun- 
tries and to two different stages 
in the progress of society. He 
had assuredly never seen in 
his native island a rural para- 
dise, such a seat of plenty, 
content, and tranquillity as his 
‘Auburn.’ He had assuredly 
never seen in England all the 
inhabitants of such a paradise 
turned out of their homes in 
a single day, and forced to 
emigrate in a body to America. 
The hamlet he had probably 
seen in Kent, the ejectment 
he had probably seen in Mun- 
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ster; but by joining the two 
he has produced something 
which never was and never 
will be seen in any part of the 
world.” 

If dogmatic statement could 
settle a point, the point here 
is settled. Still some persons, 
not so wise as Macaulay, may 
nevertheless doubt. He is cor- 
rect in saying that Goldsmith 
had never seen in his native 
island a rural paradise, such a 
seat of plenty, content, and 
tranquillity, as his ‘‘ Auburn.” 
He would be still more correct 
if he had added that Gold- 
smith had never seen such a 
paradise anywhere. But what 
he had seen in his native island 
were villages very much like 
hamlets in Kent; and these 
villages he had seen depopu- 
lated of their English inhabit- 
ants by the landlords turning 
the farms they had tilled into 
cattle-runs. All that is wrong 
in his statement is laying the 
scene in England, when he was 
writing, and thinking of what 
he had witnessed in Ireland. 

The evil had begun before 
Goldsmith was born. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
century Leinster and Munster 
were dotted over with English 
settlements almost as thickly 
as Ulster was dotted over with 
Scottish settlements. Bandon, 
for example, has lately been 
much heard of in connection 
with Nationalist outrages. In 
Swift’s day Bandon was as 
purely English and Protestant 
as any country town in Kent. 
Who has not read the anecdote 
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of the Dean and his Catholic 
servant ? The Dean is reported 
to have written on the town 
gate— 


“‘ Jew, Turk, or Atheist 
may enter here, 
But not a Papist.” 


To which the servant, who 
followed him, added— 


‘¢ Whoever wrote this, wrote it well— 
The same is posted on the gates of 
Hell.” 


These settlements were de- 
stroyed by farming being de- 
stroyed in order to make room 
for the native pasturage system ; 
and the uprooted English set- 
tlers, in tens of thousands, made 
their way across the Atlantic, 
where they became England’s 
bitterest enemies. Against this 
English outrage on the English 
interest, Swift fiercely com- 
plained. “ Thus,” he said, “a 
vast tract of land, where twenty 
to thirty lived, together with 
their cottagers and labourers 
in their several cabins, became 
all desolate and easily managed 
by one or two herdsmen and 
their boys.” And this is the 
desolation of which Goldsmith 


is thinking when he sings— 


‘Princes and lords may flourish, or 

may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied.” 


England has sufficient cause 
to remember this just at 
present. 

Johnson’s respect for Gold- 
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smith’s ability, even before 
‘The Traveller’ had brought 
him fame, induced the veteran 
scholar, as he loved to call 
himself, to include the younger 
man in the original nine who 
first formed the Club. Boswell, 
even more than its members, 
has made that Club immortal. 
Johnson was its monarch, and 
Boswell was more monarchal 
than the monarch himself. Any 
one who dared to question 
Johnson’s right to rule as he 
liked was attacked by Boswell 
as a traitor; and Goldsmith 
was one of the few who occa- 
sionally dared to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, Boswell missed no 
chance of sneering at his con- 
fusion of tongue and at the 
mode in which he exposed him- 
self to the monarch’s retort or 
insults. Those retorts and in- 
sults are not frequent. Only 
one of a gross character do I 
recall at this moment. When 
Oliver remonstrated on John- 
son’s interrupting another 
speaker after he himself had 
been talking continuously for 
a solid hour, the great man 
replied that he had only in- 
terrupted to draw attention to 
what the new speaker was 
saying, and, addressing Gold- 
smith, said: ‘“‘Sir, you are 
impertinent.”’ It is notable 
that for this rudeness, John- 
son, on their next meeting, 
apologised. He often said ruder 
things to Boswell ; but I cannot 
now remember that he ever 
apologised for them. 

The general consensus of 
authority, however, goes to 
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show that Oliver did not dis- 
tinguish himself in conversa- 
tion. Reynolds, who seems to 
have understood him best, held 
that he purposely talked be- 
neath his powers in order to 
put people impressed by his 
writings at their ease. Per- 
haps it would be better to 
reverse this. People impressed 
by his writings expected him 
to talk up to his powers as a 
writer ; and, when he did not, 
thought he talked worse than 
he did. Even as Boswell has 
to admit, sometimes in his 
conflicts with Johnson, Johnson 
came off second best. There 
are few neater or truer retorts 
than that made by him when 
Johnson laughed at his state- 
ment that, in telling a fable, 
little fishes should be made to 
talk like little fishes: ‘“‘ You 
would make them talk like 
whales ! ” 

One thing, however, I must 
protest against, and that is the 
way in which all writers, except 
William Black, have taken as 
serious what Oliver intended as 
jokes. It is a habit of all 
Irishmen, and men bred in 
Ireland follow their example, 
to make statements so absurd 
as to be to them amusing. 
The matter-of-fact Englishman 
often thinks they are intended 
seriously, and is accordingly 
shocked at their wickedness or 
disgusted at their folly. The 
most delightful instance of this 
that I ever came across is the 
anger of Thackeray over Swift’s 
advice to Gay. Gay, after a 
wild burst of dissipation and 
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folly in which he had spent his 
last farthing, comes, with 
muddy coat¥and a pair of 
black eyes, shirtless and penni- 
less, to beg of the Dean a small 
loan to provide for the present, 
and advice as to how he might 
best provide for the future. 
The Dean advances the loan ; 
and, eyeing the sodden repro- 
bate, gravely advises him that 
in his view his best course would 
be to enter the Church! And 
thereupon Thackeray rages furi- 
ously, and doubts whether the 
clergyman who could give such 
advice could have been a Chris- 
tian. 

The same is the case with 
Oliver. He is, and knows he 
is, a very plain person indeed ; 
and he admires the beauty of 
the two Misses Horneck with 
all his heart. Accordingly, when 
he is travelling in France with 
them, he affects to be extremely 
disgusted that he is not so 
much admired as they are. 
And therefore his biographers 
lament over his childish vanity. 
He sees puppets performing on 
the stage; and, when their 
dancing and tricks are played, 
he indignantly declares he could 
do as well as they himself: 
and, going home with Burke, 
he breaks his shin in pretend- 
ing he is trying to outdo the 
puppets. And thereupon his 
biographers bewail his silly 
jealousy. Somebody remarks 
that men move their under- 
jaws when eating; and he 
argues even angrily to the 
contrary, ‘‘in defiance,” as Mac- 
aulay justly points out, “ of 
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the evidence of his own senses.” 
And thereupon his biographers 
express their amazement at 
his want of observation. All 
the time poor Oliver was only 
trying to be funny. 

I have spoken of his great 
pecuniary success. Most of 
the money he received was 
not derived from the works 
by which he is now remem- 
bered. The profusion of his 
habits and the generosity of 
his nature kept him in constant 
need of fresh supplies; and, 
to obtain these, he did any 
hack work for which he was 
well paid. Most of this was 
mere compilation; but it was 
wonderful compilation in its 
way, 80 wonderful as to induce 
Johnson to declare he was not 
merely the best essayist, poet, 
novelist, and dramatist, but 
also the best historian of his 
age—the age of Robertson and 
Hume. Even this proved in- 
sufficient to supply his wants ; 
and, in the words of Johnson, 
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he “raised money and squan- 
dered it by every artifice of 
acquisition and folly of ex- 
pense.” When the end came 
it was found that he was 
two thousand pounds in debt. 
“Was ever poet so trusted 
before?” Johnson exclaims. 
And he adds: “ But let not 
his failings be remembered ; 
he was a very great man.” 

“He deserved to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey,” John- 
son also declared. He was 
buried in the Temple, where 
he had long lived and where 
he died, and where, perhaps, 
he would have wished rather 
to lie than anywhere else, 
save by his father near “the 
loveliest village of the plain.” 
And the Benchers of the Tem- 
ple have called a block of 
chambers by his name, which 
they have done for few Chan- 
cellors ; and his old University 
has erected a statue of him 
before its gate, which it has 
done for no Bishops. 
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MR OPENSHAW PRESENTS—— 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


IN common justice to my 
friend, the late Harold Open- 
shaw, I propose to give the 
true story of the tragic occur- 
rence at the Colossus Theatre 
two years ago during his pro- 
duction there of ‘Sergeant 
Smith.’ Recent obituary no- 
tices of Openshaw have natu- 
rally referred to the incident, 
and in one or two cases (re- 
gardless of the fact that it 
ill becomes a modern news- 
paper to complain about “‘ want 
of taste”? and ‘‘ methods of 
sensationalism ’’) have  con- 
trived to hint that he was 
responsible in some culpable 
manner. I therefore take this 
opportunity, while his name 
is still in the public mind, of 
clearing it of the vague stigma 
which such insinuations in- 
evitably affix. Nobody was 
more distressed about the 
lamentable affair than Open- 
shaw himself; and, indeed, I 
think the worry and exagger- 
ated self-reproach it caused 
him affected his indifferent 
health and so hastened his 
death. 

Although in fact a York- 
shireman, Harold Openshaw 
was essentially one of those 
modern products which civili- 
sation seems to have derived 
from the United States. He 


I. 


was a dyspeptic bundle of 
nerves, energy, and ideas. In- 
heriting, while still young, a 
large fortune from his father, 
he proceeded in the course of 
a few years to multiply it ten- 
fold by means of an astonishing 
variety of enterprises. He dealt 
in real estate, he built houses, 
he bought nitrate mines in 
Chili and jute factories in 
Calcutta, he financed theatres 
and boxing contests and opera 
prima donnas. Nothing was 
too small or too big for him. 
For money itself he cared 
little; but he loved adven- 
tures, and the manipulating 
of complicated and even an- 
tagonistic interests. His un- 
canny instinct for a good thing 
amounted to genius. I cannot 
recall any serious reverse, or 
at least miscalculation, in his 
career; for the affair at the 
Colossus was due to a com- 
bination of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that no one could 
have foreseen. And this record 
was the more remarkable be- 
cause he was an honest man, 
and even something of an 
idealist, while his generosity 
was proverbial. 

This is not the place in 
which to advert upon Open- 
shaw’s very substantial services 
during the war. He overworked 
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himself, like many others, and 
had one serious breakdown in 
1917; but the peace found 
him as mentally alert and as 
full of new designs as ever. 
He signalised the reversion to 
what every one (regardless of 
historical precedent) hoped 
would be normal conditions 
by an experiment of peculiar 
temerity. He purchased the 
Colossus Theatre, with a view 
to management. 

Every one knows the history 
of the Colossus. Built for 
the production of opera, its 
record was one of unalleviated 
financial loss. It descended 
by the usual stages from opera 
to melodrama, from wmelo- 
drama to second-rate musi- 
cal comedy, from that again 
to nondescript variety enter- 
tainments, and sank eventually 
to the last degradation of anti- 
vivisection meetings and the 
cinematograph. Its immense 
and ornate bulk cost (like the 
Forth Bridge) an annual for- 
tune for maintenance alone. 
Its expanse of stage ran into 
acres, from which the audi- 
torium ascended skyward in 
Alpine terraces; and it is 
said that it was never filled. 
It was too vast even for 
@ new Government Depart- 
ment. 

In the winter of 1918 Open- 
shaw secured this architectural 
monstrosity for what was, I 
believe, a relatively insignifi- 
cant sum. His own plans 
were already laid; his first 
play was half-written (largely 
by himself, with a little tech- 
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nical assistance) ; and at once 
the newspapers and hoardings 
of London began to proclaim, 
in mysterious and provocative 
terms, the stupendous attrac- 
tions of the forthcoming pro- 
duction—‘ Sergeant Smith.’ It 
was described (with little origi- 
nality) as the most remarkable 
spectacle ever staged in Eng- 
land, and as the first true 
theatrical representation of the 
war. And at the same time 
other advertisements appeared 
everywhere in arresting type, 
addressed to demobilised sol- 
diers, and inviting all such 
who possessed any knowledge 
of acting, and had served on 
any front, to attend at the 
Colossus between certain hours. 
“‘ No civilians,” the notice con- 
cluded, “‘ nor any home-service 
soldiers, however otherwise 
qualified, need apply. The 
Management, in the interests 
of the play, and apart from 
its desire to help all who have 
fought for us, requires the Real 
Thing.” 

Meeting Openshaw about this 
time, I chaffed him over these 
advertisements. I added that, 
in my opinion, the public was 
tired of books and plays about 
the war. 

“Don’t you believe it!” 
said he. ‘* The dear old public 
will like whatever it is told 
to like, if it is told often enough. 
It will swallow war plays as it 
swallows Beecham’s Pills—for 
ever, if necessary. It is purely 
a question of advertisement. 
If you lay out enough money 
in advance you can sell any 
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rubbish. And this isn’t rub- 
ae 

“Well,” I said, ‘ you must 
be laying out a devil of a lot 
already.” 

Openshaw nodded. 

** And I haven’t begun yet,” 
he said. “Incidentally, you 
know, I picked up a good bit 
more out of the war. Couldn’t 
help it. That jute business 
was paying 130 per cent, and 
then there were those nitrates. 
. . . So I’m prepared to splash 
round now. I'll get it back, 
too. If I can fill the Colossus 
for a couple of months .. .” 

“That'll be a record, any- 
how,” said I. 

** Oh, I'll do it,”’ he answered. 
“T’ll send upholstered lorries 
to fetch ’em if they don’t come 
quick enough. But they’ll come 
all right. We're a sentimental 
people, and this ex-soldier busi- 
ness, properly worked, is a 
draw in itself.” 

“How is it working?” I 
asked. 

Openshaw laughed. 

*“‘ There’s a queue half a mile 
long every morning now,” he 
said, “and we give ten bob 
to every genuine case we turn 
away. Of course there are a 
lot of frauds. ... But they 
all tell their friends, and get 
the thing talked about. It’s 
a cheap advertisement, really. 
Not that I mean it for that 
only,” he added with obvious 
sincerity. “I want to help 
the fellows. I wish I could 


use more of ‘em. I only need 
two or three hundred.” 
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“Good Lord!’ said I. ‘ You 
talk as if the place was the size 
of Olympia.” 

“* Oh, I believe in doing things 
thoroughly. If you want a 
crowd on the stage, have a 
crowd! And the Colossus is 
built for that sort of thing. 
A dozen people are simply lost 
on the stage. I’ve worked a 
crowd into nearly every scene.” 

“Any more special novel- 
ties ? ” I asked. 

“Lots,” said Openshaw. 
“But I’m not going to give 
‘em away now. But I'll tell 
you one of ’em. I’ve bought 
a dug-out ! ” 

** What sort of a dug-out ?” 

“A real, live Hun dug-out, 
complete with fittings. Comes 
from somewhere on the Somme. 
It’s being shipped this week.” 

** But, my dear fellow!” I 
said, “‘ you can’t build up the 
timbers of a dug-out on any 
stage. They weigh tons, for 
one thing.” 

*‘Can’t I? ” said Openshaw, 
chuckling. ‘Wait and see. 
Of course, I shan’t be able to 
use the whole bag of tricks, 
and I suppose the timbers I 
do use ll have to be thinned 
down or something. I haven’t 
thought it all out yet. But 
you can bet your life some sort 
of dug-out’s going to be there 
—for two scenes. The real 
Simon Pure—never seen before 
on any stage!” 

‘And never likely to be 
seen again,” said I. 

Openshaw only smiled in his 
confident way. 
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‘Sergeant Smith’ was billed 
to appear on the evening of 
the 21st March 1919—the first 
anniversary of the great Ger- 
man offensive of the year be- 
fore. This was one of Open- 
shaw’s characteristic little 
touches, calculated to make a 
newspaper paragraph. Enor- 
mous efforts were required to 
get everything ready by that 
auspicious date; and success 
was only achieved because all 
possible preparations had been 
made long before he was cer- 
tain even of obtaining the 
theatre. As the day approached 


FROM WAR 


A Caste of 350 persons. 


Real Uniforms. 





March 21, 1918 :— 
THE GREAT GERMAN OFFENSIVE. 


March 21, 1919 :— 
‘SERGEANT SMITH’ AT THE COLOSSUS. 
WHO BEAT THE GERMANS? 
SERGEANT SMITH AND HIS COMRADES. 


The Greatest War Drama on the Greatest Stage 
in London. 

Every man an Ex-Soldier. 
THE REAL THING! 

Real Weapons. 
The Dug-Out in Acts IV. and V. has been transported 

entire from the German lines on the Somme. 

Help those who fought for You, 
by seeing 
‘SERGEANT SMITH!’ 


the elaborate campaign of ad- 
vertisement, at which he was 
so adept, swelled to its climax. 
On every wall one saw the 
flaring question, ‘‘ Who is Ser- 
geant Smith?’ Every week 
—often every day—the news- 
papers had some new fact or 
rumour to communicate about 
the production. And shortly 
before the opening night a 
fresh spate of posters, rein- 
forced by sandwich-men—all 
ex-soldiers,—carried into every 
street in the metropolis the 
following inspiring  allocu- 
tion :— 





TO PEACE! 


Real Acting. 








This may not have been in 
the best of taste; but it un- 
doubtedly was effective adver- 


tising. Good taste and good 
advertising, after all, are sel- 
dom compatible. And this 
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method brought its swift re- 
ward. For by 20th March 
every reserved seat in the 
Colossus, for the first time in 
its history, had been taken 
up, not only for the opening 
night, but for several nights 
ahead. ‘It’s the dug - out 
that’s done it,’’ Openshaw said. 
How thoroughly it was to do 
it, neither he nor any one else 
could have foreseen. 

The play itself, as those who 
saw it will agree, calls for no 
comment. It was written, as 
I have said, largely by Open- 
shaw, in collaboration with 
Harry Howard, who has helped 
to compose as many melo- 
dramas as there are days in 
the year. It was strictly true 
to type. The hero, who, of 
course, is named the Honour- 
able Derek Gascoyne, is un- 
justly accused of some mal- 
practice by the villain, Count 
Von Schoon, the inevitable 
German spy. This is at a 
house-party in August 1914. 
The Honourable Derek, with 
the imbecility of his type, is 
unable or unwilling to clear 
himself. After a distressing 
scene with his father, the bluff 
old General, and his fiancée, 
Lady Sylvia, he vanishes (with- 
out even a hat) into the night, 
just before the butler, of all 
people, rushes in with the news 
of the German invasion of 
Belgium. We then have the 
Honourable Derek, as big a 
fool as ever, having resigned 
his commission in the Guards, 
enlisting as Thomas Smith in 
a service battalion of the Mud- 
shires or Oafshires, or some 
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such well-known regiment, and 
proceeding, with extraordinary 
rapidity, to the front. Act ITI. 
shows us the pseudo-Smith, 
now a sergeant, somewhere in 
the line, mooning over a photo- 
graph of Lady Sylvia when he 
should be completing his pre- 
parations for taking part in a 
raid. This leads us to the 
climax of the play, Acts IV. 
and V., which take place in 
the German dug-out. Smith, 
having been wounded and cap- 
tured, is tortured by order of 
Von Schoon, who makes an 
unexplained reappearance, and 
who desires information which 
the prisoner, as an N.C.O., is 
not in the least likely to possess. 
However, there is also some 
matter about Lady Sylvia, who, 
not content with rejecting the 
spy’s advances, has unmasked 
him with belated shrewdness 
in Act I., after her lover has 
already disappeared, hatless and 
in evening dress, through the 
drawing-room window. ‘The 
torture scene concludes with 
a British attack, in the course 
of which Smith, sadly battered, 
is rescued and Von Schoon 
killed. Everything ends hap- 
pily in a base hospital, where 
the General and Lady Sylvia 
unearth the egregious hero and 
inform him that, for some 
obscure reason, he has won the 
V.C. 

Such was the play. If, how- 
ever, it did not rise in any way 
above the usual level of melo- 
drama, its setting was some- 
thing quite new. Openshaw 
and his stage manager, Bulke- 
ley Cox, had between them 
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sifted their ex-service applicants 
to such effect that the last five 
acts, in which soldiers, either 
British or German, crowded 
the Colossus stage, were really 
life-like to a degree. These 
supers had all some knowledge 
of the theatre, and having 
been made to understand that 
they must forget a good deal 
of it and behave in a natural 
manner, they entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and repro- 
duced, with the necessary limi- 
tations, the life they had just 
abandoned. The training camp 
in England, the billet in the 
French barn, and the base 
hospital, were quite admirable 
pictures of three familiar phases 
of the war. The two scenes 
in the German dug-out, the 
piece de résistance of the play, 
were even better. For these 
Openshaw had the help of 
several military advisers who 
knew all about the German 
Army. 

Half a dozen of the actors 
spoke German fluently, and 
any others who had to speak 
were taught the necessary 
phrases. The little details of 
dress and routine and language 
were, for the first time, I should 
imagine, in the history of melo- 
drama, carefully studied and 
accurately represented. After 
the usual tawdry rubbish which 
is served up on the stage to 
the British public as a picture 
of life in any foreign army (or, 
indeed, in our own), this air 
of verisimilitude was most re- 
freshing ; and it drew to the 
Colossus, as it deserved and 
as Openshaw intended, thou- 
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sands of people who never 
would have troubled about the 
play itself. 

The scenery was as elaborate 
and realistic as the rest of the 
actual presentation. I am con- 
cerned here only with the 
famous dug-out scene. In this, 
of course, probabilities had to 
be compromised to some ex- 
tent, if only because of the 
vast area of the stage; but 
for all that it was very clever 
and convincing. It showed 
the Orderly Room, or Head- 
quarters office, of a German 
regiment in the front line. 
There was a typewriter, several 
telephones, maps on the wall, 
papers on the table, a rifle- 
rack, a portrait of the Emperor, 
and all the other paraphernalia 
to be found in such a place. 
In one corner were several 
wire-netting bunks for the clerks 
and orderlies. Passages led 
out to right and left—I never 
can remember the correct stage 
jargon—and at the back, in 
addition to the usual steep 
stairway ascending to the open 
air, the bottom of a second 
and vertical shaft contained a 
machine-gun slung in a tackle, 
safe from any bombardment, 
but ready to be hoisted to the 
surface in a few seconds. As 
a scene, it was well thought out 
and highly realistic; but its 
designing and nightly erection 
must have been a tremendous 
business. For Openshaw, true 
to his word, had introduced 
among the ordinary stage 
camouflage much of the original 
timber he had imported from 
France. Sitting in the stalls, 
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one could see clearly inscrip- 
tions in German—initials, pa- 
triotic sentiments, and the like 
—cut rudely on some of the 
baulks; and across three of 
them ‘‘ Gott Strafe England ! ” 
was painted in faded white. 
Although this woodwork was 
fined down as much as possible, 
the stage had been especially 
strengthened to bear its weight. 
I suppose Openshaw was right, 
as usual, in his estimate of its 
value as an advertisement : 
people talked enough about it, 
even when they pretended to 
sneer. The scene took twenty 
minutes to set, an interval for 
which the indulgence of “ pa- 
trons ’’ was solicited in view of 
its exceptional character. 

In the original caste, as may 
be remembered, Peyton Edg- 
cumbe ‘created’ the Hon- 
ourable Derek, in so far as 
that part was susceptible of 
creation, or Edgcumbe himself 
of creating anything. Edg- 
cumbe, of course, cannot act ; 
but he looks handsome behind 
footlights, and has a good, 
resonant voice for the neces- 
sary manly platitudes. Doris 
Fellowes made a decorative if 
somewhat insipid Lady Sylvia. 
Von Schoon was played by 
Thistleton, who is really effec- 
tive, in a conventional way, as 
a villain. The other leading 
characters were all in com- 
petent hands—even the comic 
relief ; while the rank and file, 
as they may truly be called, 
I have already said, were admir- 
able. One minor difficulty 


which troubled Openshaw, how- 
ever, was the question of an 
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understudy for Edgeumbe. The 
latter was particularly unre- 
liable at this time, for he was 
involved in a tremendous affair 
with a lady (who shall be name- 
less) then acting in Edinburgh ; 
and he was quite capable of 
dashing away to Scotland for 
a day or two without any 
warning. His position enabled 
him to do that sort of thing 
in moderation, for if he broke 
a contract one night, a dozen 
would be thrust at him next 
morning. So far more precious, 
in some circumstances, are looks 
than brains. There were sev- 
eral members of the caste at 
the Colossus who had forgotten 
more about acting than Edg- 
cumbe ever knew; but un- 
fortunately not one of them 
had that appearance which a 
British audience demands in 
heroes of melodrama. The play 
had been running nearly three 
weeks, with the vast house 
packed to suffocation every 
night, before this question of 
the understudy was satisfac- 
torily solved. Openshaw was 
frankly worried, for Edgcumbe, 
as a result of imperious tele- 
grams from Edinburgh, was 
becoming ominously snappish 
and distrait. There was a feel- 
ing that he might bolt at any 
moment. Yet it was an evil 
hour for all concerned when the 
tension was relieved by poor 
Nigel Corkran joining the caste 
of ‘ Sergeant Smith.’ 

Corkran was already one of 
the war’s derelicts. In 1914 
he was playing small parts in 
a touring company. Joining 
the army, he obtained a com- 
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mission after a few months, 
and having passed through the 
usual vicissitudes of an infantry 
subaltern, attained the com- 
paratively safe haven of Junior 
Intelligence Officer on a divi- 
sional staff. As he was really 
clever, and was not only a 
temporary soldier but also an 
obscure actor, there would seem 
to have been more luck than 
judgment about this appoint- 
ment. It is true that he spoke 
Italian fluently, which may 
account for his rise on the 
French front. In any case, it 
proved to be a tragic affair for 
him in the end. In the last 
week of June 1916 his division 
was in front of Beaumont 
Hamel, busy with final pre- 
parations for the attack due 
to begin on the Ist July. 
Early one morning, shortly be- 
fore dawn, Corkran went out 
to a sap-head where he was 
to lie during the day observing 
the ground in front. There 
was some question of new 
German wire, among other 
things, that had to be cleared 
up by personal reconnaissance. 
Unfortunately his arrival at 
his post coincided with a Ger- 
man raid ; and after that there 
was a hiatus in Corkran’s life. 
He knew nothing of what hap- 
pened to him from the moment 
when he reached the sap-head 
until his brain awoke once 
more, as it were, in a prisoner’s 
hospital at Dusseldorf. Five 
weeks had elapsed for which 
his memory could not account. 
It was only clear to him that 
at some period in this interval 
he had been brutally ill-used. 
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One leg and several ribs were 
broken, his hands and feet 
were scarred as if by fire, his 
hair was grey, and not only 
his memory, but his nerve also 
was gone. He was a trembling 
wreck, shaking with terror at 
a sound; but of what he was 
afraid he did not know. At 
Dusseldorf, at least, he seems 
to have been treated with some 
consideration. He was so obvi- 
ously incapable of further active 
service, that on his recovery 
from his physical injuries he 
was included in one of the first 
parties of captured officers sent 
into Switzerland for internment 
during the remainder of the 
war. 

When Openshaw, or rather 
Bulkeley Cox, discovered him 
two years later, Corkran was 
still suffering from the effects 
of his unknown ordeal. He 
was moderately strong and well 
in body, but mentally oppressed 
by the shadow of his old terrors 
and by his continued inability 
to recall their cause. Those 
five weeks were still a blank 
in his memory—a blank whose 
uncertainty and suggestiveness 
haunted him at times, making 
him moody and irritable. He 
had often the feeling, he said, 
that something frightful had 
happened to him; and while 
harrassed by his ignorance, he 
went also in fear of suddenly 
remembering what that some- 
thing was. His long period of 
idle waiting in Switzerland had 
been the worst thing for him 
in the circumstances, for, with 
time on his hands, he had 
brooded too much over his 

I 
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nameless terror, and he was 
now in danger of succumbing 
to one fixed idea—the mystery 
of himself. However, like less 
afflicted people, he had to earn 
his living when he returned to 
England, and he suffered the 
disheartening experiences fa- 
miliar to so many men who, 
being without influence or per- 
manent occupation, have had 
to begin a second and more 
difficult life after an absence 
of four or five years in a world 
apart. Corkran, in fact, was 
almost at the last extremity 
when Bulkeley Cox encoun- 
tered him, and, with an eye 
to his possible value as an 
understudy to Peyton Edg- 
cumbe, gave him a small part 
at the Colossus. 

For Corkran, a tall, dark 
Irishman, was eminently good- 
looking—of much the same 
type as Edgcumbe himself, 
only more genuine. He looked 
like a gentleman, which Edg- 
cumbe never quite succeeded 
in doing. Also he was still 
under thirty, and, once his 
grey hair was dyed, had no 
further need of those aids to 
juvenility practised so assidu- 
ously by the matinée idol— 
who, in point of fact, was then 
forty-two. It remained to be 
seen whether Corkran had the 
particular gifts (if one can 80 
describe them) required for the 
work. His rather sombre air, 
which made him interesting, 
might be an asset in itself; 
and if he could act with a suf- 
ficient degree of conventional 
emotion, and appear far more 
foolish than he really was, it 
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seemed to both Cox and Open- 
shaw that their problem was 
solved, and that they could 
permit and even encourage 
Edgcumbe (who was becoming 
a nuisance) to fly to the charmer 
awaiting him at Edinburgh. 
Corkran would be cheaper, and 
much more amenable. And, 
as Openshaw told me, he was 
anxious to do him a good turn. 
The young Irishman was a 
genuine sufferer by the war, 
in which he had played at 
least a respectable part ; while 
the bland and immaculate Edg- 
cumbe, who had spent eighteen 
months in France as sub-deputy 
inspector of something or the 
other, had never (as every one 
knew) been nearer to the front 
line than Montreuil. 

It was soon apparent that 
Corkran could act, and, what 
was more important, seemed 
capable of adjusting himself to 
the Procrustean conditions of 
melodrama. He showed at 
first a repugnance toward the 
play itself—a sort of shrinking 
from all this reproduction of 
a past which had afflicted him 
so cruelly. In particular, the 
dug-out scene, in which he 
figured as the Unteroffizier in 
charge of the prisoner, 80 
wrought upon him at his first 
performance that he came from 
the stage shaking and unstrung, 
declaring he could not play 
again. Something, he said— 
some vague echo of the horrible 
—had been half-recalled to his 
mind by the realism of the 
scene. Cox, however, who was 
a very_shrewd judge of merit, 
was already determined not to 
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lose so promising a recruit ; 
and he succeeded in talking 
Corkran round. He pointed 
out to him that he had his 
living to make, and must over- 
come these fanciful prejudices, 
and then hinted openly that 
Edgcumbe’s part was waiting 
for him, at least to attempt, if 
and when that erratic amorist 
could resist the call of Edin- 
burgh no longer. This was, in 
truth, a notable compliment 
for an almost unknown actor 
who, less than a week before, 
had been upon the edge of 
starvation. Cox knew what 
he was about; and the follow- 
ing night, by a great effort of 
will, Corkran again took up 
his part. After this, he seemed 
to recover rapidly from this 
attack of nerves—familiarity, 
perhaps, had bred contempt ; 
and his creation of the Unter- 
offizier became one of the best 
things in the play—a little 
piece of characterisation which 
it was a pleasure to see. In 
other ways also Corkran proved 
of use; for the knowledge he 
had acquired in the intelligence 
service enabled him to offer 
several valuable suggestions for 
the two German scenes. 

His great chance, as, poor 
fellow, it must have seemed to 
him, came within a fortnight 
of his first appearance. Peyton 
Edgeumbe failed to turn up 
one evening. He had not gone 
to Scotland: he had only 


caught the influenza, which 
respects neither persons nor 
romance. Corkran, at a few 
hours’ notice, took over the 
part of the Honourable Derek, 
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and at once transformed what 
had been a stereotyped and 
insipid rendering into one 80 
arresting and poignant that 
the whole of that vast audience 
was unmanned. Those who 
came to cheer or snuffle at the 
appropriate moments remained 
to thrill and weep without 
shame. It was the apotheosis 
of melodrama—the shattering 
of all those immemorial con- 
ventions canonised by the 
Lyceum and Drury Lane. It 
was more than clever acting: 
in the unconsciously prophetic 
words of Openshaw’s adver- 
tisements, it was the real 
thing. ... 

If only we had known! 

For my part, having seen 
the first night of ‘Sergeant 
Smith,’ I had no intention of 
seeing it again, until the uni- 
versal praise of Corkran in the 
title-réle drew me to the Colos- 
sus on the fourth occasion of 
his appearance in the part. 
Before the curtain fell, I almost 
wished I had not come. The 
first three acts afforded little 
scope for his ability ; but the 
next two—those in the dug-out 
—were very nearly unbearable. 
In a long experience of the 
theatre, I can recall nothing 
to touch his rendering of the 
starved and tortured prisoner. 
What made it more remarkable 
was the banality of the words 
he had to utter: one would 
have thought it all but im- 
possible to extract tragedy from 
those time-worn heroics, the 
clichés of every popular hero 
since such plays were staged. 
Yet it was done; or perhaps 
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the foolish words were lost 
and forgotten in the acting 
itselfi—the gesture and expres- 
sion, the tone of voice, the 
whole gripping and unforget- 
table ensemble. The result was 
simply horrible. Even while 
one sat enthralled, one prayed 
that it would end. Not only 
the audience, but every person 
on the stage, was obviously 
affected by it. The competent 
but colourless caste, once its 
initial bewilderment subsided, 
was inspired to brilliance by 
this example. I will wager 
that, during those few moment- 
ous nights, Acts IV. and V. of 
‘Sergeant Smith,’ most typical 
of melodramas, attained heights 
that any picked company in 
any famous tragedy might envy 
and attempt to emulate. And 
I remember wondering at the 
time, knowing as I did the 
outline of Corkran’s history, 
whether his subconscious mem- 
ory was not in part the author 
of this astounding tour de 
We. 6.'. 


Openshaw and Cox, of course, 
were in a seventh heaven of 
delight. They only regretted 
that the influenza, and not 
Edinburgh, was responsible for 
Edgcumbe’s absence ; and they 
were wondering how they could 
most decently and economi- 
cally annul his contract with 
them. The play had now been 
running for over a month. 
The ill-luck which had pursued 
the Colossus since its erection 
was at last, it seemed, definitely 
dispelled, for its immense audi- 
torium was congested every 
night ; and the stories of Cork- 
ran’s brilliance had given a new 
and astonishing influence to 
the advance bookings. Open- 
shaw’s reputation for infalli- 
bility was now more secure 
than the Pope’s. He was al- 
ready talking of a No. 2 Com- 
pany to tour the provinces. 

He would have done better 
to make some adequate sacri- 
fice to the jealous gods. For 
in this, the hour of his triumph, 
disaster came... . 


It. 


The day after I saw ‘Ser- 
geant Smith’ for the second 
time I happened to meet Open- 
shaw, and of course congratu- 
lated him on this new discovery. 
While we were talking of the 
play, I expressed some curiosity 
about the staging of the dug- 
out scene; and he at once 
invited me to see for myself 
how it was done the following 
night, when he would be at 
the theatre. By this chance 


meeting, and my acceptance 
of his offer, which I shall always 
regret, I was involved in the 
dreadful climax of poor Nigel 
Corkran’s tragedy. 

As I had no particular desire 
to sit through the first three 
acts again, I did not reach 
the Colossus that evening until 
about 9.15, or shortly before 
the long interval between Acts 
III. and IV. Asking for Open- 
shaw himself, I was taken to a 
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palatial office where he was 
dispensing drinks and cigars 
to other plutocrats, and when 
a bell rang at the fall of the 
curtain he led me on to the 
stage and delivered me over to 
Bulkeley Cox. I was now in 
a world quite new to me, so 
that for the next twenty min- 
utes, when I was not dodging 
flying masses of scenery, I was 
entirely absorbed in watching 
the innumerable ingenious de- 
vices by which the great dug- 
out was built up amid the 
simultaneous dissolution of the 
French;barn. In respect of 
such mechanical aids the Colos- 
sus stage, of course, is to that 
of any ordinary theatre what 
a battleship is to a brigantine. 
It was all profoundly interest- 
ing to a novice; but I felt that 
if I made a habit of going be- 
hind the scenes, dramatic re- 
presentation would soon lose 
for me all power of creating 
any genuine illusion. I should 
be always thinking of the ma- 
chinery behind the sunset. 
However, as I say, at first 
sight it was an impressive and 
astonishing business. One 
seemed to be in a dissolving 
nightmare world of gigantic 
proportions, where transparen- 
cies became miraculously opaque 
and solids melted at a touch. 
And when the dug-out was 
eventually complete and the 
curtain rose again for Act IV., 
I remained in the wings to 
finish my education by watch- 
ing the performance itself from 
this disconcerting angle. I 
chatted occasionally to Oox 
and some of the actors. Cork- 





ran, whom I knew only by 
sight, was moving restlessly 
about, waiting for his cue; and 
his haggard and oppressed air 
was noticeable even through 
his admirable make-up as the 
wounded sergeant. I supposed 
it to be one of his bad days, 
when the old shadowy mem- 
ories were stirring, reacting as 
irritants upon his nerves. 

It is necessary to describe 
briefly here the sequence of 
events at this stage of the play. 
The first part of Act IV. is 
taken up by some very real- 
istic business showing the ordi- 
nary night life in the head- 
quarters dug-out. The time 
is supposed to be an hour or so 
before dawn. Orderlies are 
asleep in the wire bunks; 
others come and go with mes- 
sages ; a steel-helmeted sentry 
stands at the foot of the en- 
trance shaft; and the officer 
on duty lolls and yawns in a 
deck-chair before a glowing 
stove, smoking a cigar, occa- 
sionally answering the tele- 
phone, and continually demand- 
ing coffee. Presently the Col- 
onel, attended by one of his 
battalion commanders and his 
adjutant, makes his appear- 
ance, in readiness for the hour 
of stand-to ; and there is much 
saluting and clicking of heels. 
At this juncture also, Von 
Schoon, now a staff officer, 
comes stumbling down thesteps. 
More saluting follows, there is 
a little general conversation, 
and hot drinks are handed 
round. The Colonel is looking 
at his watch, when a sudden 
uproar breaks out above, muf- 
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fled by twenty feet of earth— 
the thud of artillery fire, and 
the more distant rattle of 
machine-guns. This, of course, 
is the British raid. Urgent 
messages choke the telephone. 
Trench maps are hastily con- 
sulted. Orderlies fall headlong 
down the stairs with reports, or 
scramble up them with orders. 
Other officers, buttoning tunics 
and adjusting helmets and 
equipment, issue from the pas- 
sages. Presently the Colonel, 
with all his retinue, also ascends 
to the surface ; and Von Schoon 
is left in the dug-out with the 
orderly officer, who is glued to 
the telephone, the sentry, and 
two rather agitated clerks. 

All this was exceedingly well 
done. The innovation, for 
melodrama, of making the char- 
acters speak in their supposed 
tongue, added greatly to the 
realism of the scene; and the 
general trend of these pre- 
liminaries was so obvious that 
even a Colossus audience could 
follow it without the guide of 
intelligible language. Fromnow 
onward, however, the exigencies 
of the play demanded certain 
improbabilities. The first is 
the unconscionably rapid ap- 
pearance of half a dozen British 
prisoners, who are thrust down 
the stairs by fists and rifle- 
butts. Among them is Ser- 
geant Smith, wounded in the 
arm. 

Smith, of course, knows Von 
Schoon at once; but being 
himself plastered with mud, 
remains undiscovered until the 
prisoners, after a formal in- 
terrogation, are being taken 
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above-ground again on their 
way to the rear. Von Schoon 
then suddenly recognises his 
old victim, and orders him to 
be retained in the dug-out. 
The rest of the act consists of 
a further interrogation and 
bullying of Smith, in the course 
of which Von Schoon strikes 
him, and taunts him about 
Lady Sylvia. All this was on 
normal melodramatic lines ; but 
where Peyton Edgcumbe had 
achieved only third-rate heroics, 
Corkran’s rendering, a sort of 
dogged sullenness that flamed 
up at times into blazing anger 
and defiance, gave reality even 
to the clap-trap he had to 
utter. The act closes with 
Von Schoon’s departure, threat- 
ening that if on his return 
Smith still refuses to give in- 
formation, more drastic meth- 
ods of persuasion will be tried. 

Act V. represents the same 
scene thirty-six hours later. 
Smith, in the meantime, hav- 
ing remained obstinate, has 
been left without food or water, 
and eventually tortured by 
order of his enemy. He is now 
dragged in again in a state of 
collapse, and shackled (quite 
unnecessarily) to the wall by 
a chain taken from the machine- 
gun in the shaft—one of those 
chains, by the way, used in 
fact for carrying or hauling 
the gun, which during the war 
had led our credulous press to 
believe that the Germans were 
padlocked to their weapons. 
This precaution is taken in 
readiness for another visit and 
more brutality by Von Schoon. 
We are now, of course, in 
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regions of pure fantasy. What- 
ever the Germans did to their 
prisoners, they did not keep 
them chained up in such places 
as regimental orderly rooms, 
even near the front line. On 
the other hand, as Openshaw 
said, he could not run to two 
separate dug-outs. 

I had stood through Act IV., 
meaning to leave the theatre 
when it was over. The ensuing 
interval, however, being very 
short, I was still lingering in 
the wings, talking to Halliday, 
who played the German Colonel, 
when the curtain rose again ; 
and fatality held me to the 
spot until if was too late. For 
now, within a few minutes, the 
awful thing happened. 

After a little preliminary 
business, Corkran, his uniform 
in rags, his face made up in a 
horrible mask of sham dirt 
and blood, and one arm in a 
filthy sling, reeled on with his 
guard. He was at once shackled 
by the chain to a staple in one 
of the famous baulks of timber 
brought over from France, with- 
in a few yards of where I stood, 
on what I believe is called the 
prompt side. He collapsed on 
the floor as per stage directions, 
and the guard, having pretend- 
ed to kick him, turned away. 
The staple to which he was 
chained (it was an authentic 
fitting, and gave Cox the idea) 
stood about three feet from 
the floor; and presently he 
reached for this with his un- 
wounded arm and tried to pull 
himself to his legs, as became 
a still defiant if badly-battered 
British soldier. So far, all was 
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in order. This was a repetition 
of every previous night’s per- 
formance. But now came a 
new touch—as at first I thought 
it. As Corkran, clinging to 
the staple, got himself feebly 
on to one knee, I saw his 
glance rest upon a spot on the 
wall about eighteen inches 
higher up, and to his left. 
His eyelids half closed, as if 
he was focussing something, 
and then they opened wide 
and I saw the pupils suddenly 
distend. Doubt, remembrance, 
fear, and then stark, unbear- 
able horror grew in them as I 
watched. From where I stood 
I could not make out what it 
was that he saw; but it was 
clear enough now that he was 
no longer acting, that he had 
forgotten all about the play 
and where he was; and a pre- 
monition of disaster seized me. 
Still holding to the staple, he 
remained in this position, mo- 
tionless, for perhaps thirty 
seconds, his eyes glaring, his 
face ghastly beneath the paint. 
Then he drew himself slowly 
up, his gaze always fixed, as 
if hypnotised, upon that spot 
on the wall. Up to this point, 
the other actors on the stage 
had paid little attention to 
his proceedings: they could 
not see his face, and supposed 
only that he was introducing 
some slight variation into his 
part. But a man standing 
beside me in the wings, who 
saw what I saw, muttered in 
my ear, “ What the devil is 
the fellow playing at .. .?” 
Corkran was now standing 
upright, bending a little for- 
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ward, with one hand still on 
the staple. Slipping the other 
from its sling, he slowly ex- 
tended his fingers, that shook 
as if with the palsy, toward the 
timber, and began to draw 
them up and down the latter, 
evidently feeling something to 
assure himself that it was real. 
I heard him take a gasping 
breath. At that moment, as 
it happened, it fell to one of 
the guards to swing his rifle- 
butt at the prisoner, laughing 
and crying out, ‘‘ Ah, verdomte 
Englinder! Wie gehts?” As 
the butt swung by him against 
the wall, Corkran gave a yell 
—no other word can describe 
it—and fell in a heap on the 
stage, his hands over his eyes, 
and so lay, shaken by horrible, 
tearing sobs. It was obvious 
to every one now that some- 
thing was very far wrong with 
him. Stevens, an ex-gunner, 
who took the part of the guard, 
stepped up to him and whis- 
pered. The man standing by 
me, saying ‘‘I must find Cox,” 
turned and disappeared. But 
simultaneously, after a thump- 
ing of feet on the dug-out 
stairs, Thistleton, as Von 
Schoon, emerged from the shaft 
and strode toward the prisoner. 
Corkran looked up quickly, 
threw one arm across his face, 
as if to ward off a blow, and 
crushed himself against the 
wall. Thistleton, obviously 
taken aback by this new depar- 
ture—for Corkran should, of 
course, have been standing— 
hesitated for a moment; and 
then, with the actor’s instinct 
for concealing any contretemps 
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and keeping the play moving, 
proceeded with his role, saying 
harshly in English, “‘ Well, you 


dog! Are you in a better 
frame of mind? Are you 
going to speak, or. . .?” 


And Corkran spoke, crouch- 
ing there against the wall— 
spoke like an utterly broken 
man, gasping and sobbing, his 
words almost inaudible at first, 
his voice so charged with terror 
and despair that to hear it was 
intolerable. 

“Not the bayonet!” he 
sobbed. ‘‘Not the bayonet 
again. ..! I can’t stand it! 
You brutes, look at my hands 
... (He held them out.) 
“Yes, I'll speak. I'll tell you 
anything . . . anything.” 

“Steady, old fellow!” This- 
tleton whispered ; but Corkran 
heard nothing. He was flung 
back into another world. He 
began to speak rapidly and 
shrilly, sometimes as if in 
answer to definite questions 
which he alone could hear, 
sometimes pouring out an un- 
intelligible stream of words in 
which French and German were 
mingled with his own tongue. 
But the general tenor of his 
speech was only too intelligible. 

. I shall never forget the 
grotesque horror of that scene 
—the group of astounded men 
in their German uniforms and 
ugly grey-green helmets like 
vast snail-shells, standing help- 
lessly, the play forgotten, over 
that huddled figure whose voice 
was uttering again its once 
fatal revelations of dates and 
plans of attack, numbers of 
divisions and brigades, secrets 
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upon whose safe-keeping had 
hung the destiny of thousands. 
. . . [6 seemed an interminable 
nightmare, although in fact it 
was over in a minute or two. 
Unconsciously, I had stepped 
on to the stage: I was aware 
of other people—Cox, Halliday, 
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Openshaw himself—rushing by 
me: I was aware also that 
the curtain had fallen, cutting 
off the buzz of talk from the 
excited audience. And then 
Corkran, struggling now and 
screaming, was being carried 
away.... 


IV. 


He never recovered. He was 
found to be hopelessly insane. 

It will be remembered how 
not only that night’s perform- 
ance, but the whole career of 
the play, was summarily ended 
by this tragedy. Openshaw, 
although strictly he was in no 
way to blame, felt deeply what 
he thought was his responsi- 
bility for the wretched affair. 
Through him, he said, a shock- 
ing secret which, in all likeli- 
hood, would never have been 
known, even to the poor victim 
himself, was become public 
property. It was impossible, 
of course, to hush it up; for 
the people in the front rows 
of the stalls had gathered as 
clearly as we on the stage the 
gist of Corkran’s unconscious 
confession. The cheaper news- 
papers, with much affectation 
of decent reticence, contrived 
to disclose very plainly what 
had happened, and made thinly- 
veiled criticisms of Openshaw’s 
conduct. But before this oc- 
curred—indeed on the very 
night—he had decided to end 
at once the run of ‘Sergeant 
Smith.’ Openshaw was a man 
of sensibility and strong pa- 
triotic feeling, and he had a 
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juster sense of what, in the 
circumstances, was demanded 
by decency and good taste 
than his penny-a-line calum- 
niators. 

For I am afraid there can 
be no doubt at all as to the 
real meaning of that terrible 
scene on the Colossus stage. 
When the night’s disturbance 
had in some way subsided, and 
the bewildered audience was 
streaming noisily out, I went 
to find what it was that had 
caught poor Nigel Corkran’s 
eye and precipitated his break- 
down. I have said that the 
old dug-out timbers were mark- 
ed in places by inscriptions and 
the like. On the next baulk 
to that which held the staple, 
and at the point where his 
terrified gaze had been fixed, 
I found what was indeed for 
him the writing on the wall. 
First there was a rude carving 
of an eagle ; below that a well- 
cut inscription in Roman char- 
acters— 


XXXII. IR. 


—and below this again some 

very faint and almost inde- 

cipherable lettering done ap- 
12 
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parently with a heated iron, 
perhaps a bayonet. With con- 
siderable difficulty I made it 
out to read, ‘“ Hier ein Eng- 
lander spracht ! ’’—‘‘ Here an 
Englishman talked !”’ And fin- 
ally there was a date—30/6/16. 
I thought of poor Corkran’s 
shaking fingers tracing out these 
words and conveying to his 
overwrought brain, after three 
years, the secret of those lost 
weeks of his; and I marvelled 
at the fatality which surrounded 
the discovery with every cir- 
cumstance of illusion—the dug- 
out scene, the grey-helmeted 
figures, the harsh German 
tongue.... 

We found out afterwards that 
Corkran was actually captured 
in front of Beaumont Hamel 
onthe morning of 29th June 
1916. The great Franco-British 
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attack, which we call the first 
battle of the Somme, began 
forty-eight hours later. As an 
Intelligence Officer, Corkran 
must have been in possession 
of much special information 
about the sector allotted to his 
division and corps; and we 
all know what happened at 
Serre and Beaumont Hamel 
on Ist July. 

I heard of the final, and I 
suppose the most convincing, 
piece of corroboration some 
months later, when I met 
Openshaw at a dinner. 

“I’ve found out where that 
damned dug-out came from,” 
he said. “It was a_head- 
quarters of some sort in Beau- 
mont Hamel. And the German 
regiment holding that part of 
the line in June °16 was the 
33rd Infantry... .” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


ON THE MARCH WITH ELEPHANTS. 


BY H. WARINGTON SMYTH, C.M.G. 


THERE is no more cheery 
beast to be fellow-traveller with 
than the elephant. His small 
twinkling eye is full of mis- 
chief, and his great broad 
mouth seems curved to the 
shape of silent laughter. In 
his youth especially he is irre- 
pressible. In Siam and the 
Lao States we generally had 
three or four little ones travel- 
ling with their mamas. They 
were four or five feet high, 
and weighed some fifteen hun- 
dredweight. When we camped 
they charged about the camp 
with delighted grunts and 
squeals, pushing their trunks 
into our bedding and belong- 
ings, and withdrawing them 
with astonished snorts. Sitting 
by the camp-fire there would 
be a rustle behind you, and 
next instant a rough hairy 
little trunk came round your 
shoulder, and if you happened 
to be munching a banana or a 
biscuit, it was grabbed and 
gone in an instant. If you 
were smoking a tough, excel- 
lent, but black Burmese cheroot, 
there was a snort of indigna- 
tion. You would turn round 
to see three or four dashing 
away with mutual expressions 
of disgust, the little fellow who 
had come against that nasty 
hot part of the cheroot cooling 
the end of his trunk in his 


mouth, just like a schoolboy 
who has burnt his finger. Like 
boys at school, too, they used 
to have shunting matches. Two 
of them would put their heads 
down and shove. They would 
get their whole weight into it 
by degrees, their strong little 
hind-legs at a good angle out 
behind, their trunks coiled care- 
fully up under their mouths to 
be out of danger. The other 
two would be looking on, one 
swinging his trunk in a con- 
templative manner, the other 
solemnly scratching himself 
with a bit of a fallen branch, 
both hugely pleased and emit- 
ting curious rumblings, as if 
to say, “Go it, you fellows!” 
The two performers soon began 
to breathe heavily, and then 
weight would tell ; the smaller 
began to give way, and then 
suddenly he would break off and 
go off full speed away through 
the trees. If his pursuer fol- 
lowed him, he would try and 
make a flank attack from 
ambush, and would charge with 
a terrific squeal. 

The most successful ruse I 
ever saw one of these young- 
sters bring off was when I was 
crossing the central range of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

I was riding a pleasant- 
mannered old tusker, and just 
in front on the narrow jungle- 
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track marched a mother ele- 
phant and her babe. Behind 
came our whole caravan of 
elephants, stretching away out 
of sight among the trees. The 
children often romped along 
together, and just behind the 
babe in front of us was walking 
sedately another young one, 
named “Deng” from _ his 
reddish bristles, a little older 
and bigger, which had left its 
mother to talk and play with 
its chum. 

Presently as we climbed along 
a vast mountain-side with the 
interminable forest far above 
us on the right, and going deep 
into the dense nullahs below 
on the left of our narrow track, 
we heard exclamations from 
mahouts behind and angry 
elephant snorts. Then came 
tearing along past all the big 
elephants a third and small 
dusty creature running and 
pushing its way. My own ma- 
hout burst into abuse as this 
impudent little creature pushed 
by my elephant on the inside. 
My elephant looked round 
and stopped, doubtless to ask 
what this blank Master Chom 
meant by these ill manners. 

But without any more ado 
Master Chom pushed up along- 
side his playmate Deng just 
in front of us and on his in- 
side. He walked beside him 
for some way, and caressed 
him in a friendly manner with 
his trunk; then suddenly he 
turned, and with head down 
and fore-shoulders well for- 
ward, he gave the poor Deng 
a running butt right in the 
side, and sent him toppling 
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and rolling over the edge of the 
mountain-path. 

And then the trouble began. 
Poor Deng lost his footing and 
rolled off sideways, and rolled 
and pitched, carrying away 
small trees and saplings as he 
went down some hundreds of 
feet. I thought the poor little 
beast would be killed; but 
the whole time he emitted a 
series of heartrending shrieks. 
He was finally brought up in 
a mass of débris by a big tree- 
trunk. I took a hasty look at 
the culprit Chom, and could 
not help laughing at his ap- 
pearance. He stood on the 
edge quite solemnly looking 
down at the unfortunate Deng, 
swinging the tip of his trunk 
from side to side with an air 
of complete delight and satis- 
faction. 

Now commenced a perfect 
uproar down the lines of ele- 
phants behind, the shouting of 
mahouts, the angry high-note 
trumpetings of angry crea- 
tures. “It is the mother 
comes,” laconically said my 
mahout as he began to bang 
my mount on the head to try 
and get him on the inside of the 
track safe against the moun- 
tain. There was no attempt 
to go forward. All the animals 
had stopped dead, and would 
not move on. Pushing, snort- 
ing, and emitting short anxi- 
ous trumpetings came Deng’s 
mother. When she got abreast 
of us there was hardly room 
for her to pass, and the two 
huge bodies crashed together 
like the collision of two ships 
at sea. Her mahout was doing 
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all he could to stop her, with- 
out the very least effect. 

She looked down for one 
moment at*..where her off- 
spring lay far below whimper- 
ing sadly; then putting out 
her fore-legs straight in front, 
she went down on her hind 
knees, and so over the edge, 
and away down into the depths. 

It all took no time. The 
men wanted to get the howdah 
and gear off her back, to get 
their long rattan ropes ready, 
and generally set about the 
thing in a leisurely manner. 
But Deng’s mother would have 
no delay. All we could do 
now was to wait and see what 
she would do. I had a curious 
feeling of our own smallness, 
and that the old elephant’s 
wisdom was probably greater 
than ours, as was her strength. 

She got down without injury, 
though at times she seemed 
to be taking the whole moun- 
tain- side with her. I was 
anxious, too, for her mahout. 
He, with his jungle sense, 
knew it was no use protesting 
further. He lay on the great 
neck of his charge, well over 
behind her great ear to avoid 
the branches and undergrowth 
as Sheswept down the mountain- 
side, while he whispered soft 
encouragements and cautions. 
My mahout said, “The old 
man’s all right, Nai; they 
know one another.”” When she 
reached about the level of the 
mass of débris which marked 
the resting-place of her little 
son, we saw the creature make 
a great effort, and by some 
means utilising the obstruc- 
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tion of two big trees, she man- 
aged to arrest the downward 
avalanche of earth, rock, under- 
growth, and young trees which 
had gone with her, and which 
was increasing in volume every 
moment. Presently as the dust 
subsided somewhat, we could 
see the animal working 
patiently towards the goal, 
building a sure foothold for 
each foot until at last she was 
standing on a firm platform 
of well-trodden earth and under- 
growth within reach of the still 
whimpering Deng. 

He stopped his whimper- 
ing when he felt his mother’s 
trunk caressing him. And then 
we watched a wonderful thing 
—men and elephants in a long 
line on the narrow track looking 
down into the dark foliage 
with its splashes of sunlight 
here and there. The mother 
elephant caressed the little 
creature all over, and cleared 
off the saplings and branches 
that were in his way; then 
slowly and grumblingly tried 
to get him upright as she seemed 
satisfied no bones were broken. 
It was a difficult job, and now 
and then poor Deng would 
start whimpering again. But 
at last he was sitting up facing 
our mountain-side, trembling 
as a frightened elephant does. 
He was then caressed and 
cajoled with that loving trunk 
for minutes together; then he 
twined his own doleful little 
trunk round it, as if saying, 
“Thanks, mummy, I’m better 
now.” 

Then came the most difficult 
part of the mother elephant’s 
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undertaking—the climb up to 
the path overhead where we 
all stood. Deng’s mother had 
no doubts as to the next 
thing to be done, and deliber- 
ately put her huge forehead un- 
der his little behind, and with 
short frantic pushes shoved 
him up the mountain steepness. 
Deng struggled with his feet, 
and now and then would nearly 
fall over to one side or the 
other; but always that broad 
forehead was there to hold him 
up, and now and then that 
kind trunk would go all over 
his little body again, and each 
time he grew calmer and was 
game for another struggle up- 
ward. I don’t know how long 
it took. It seemed like an 
hour. Often I thought they 
would both lose their feet and 
go rolling away together. And 
all the time there sat that old 
mahout talking encouragingly 
into the old creature’s ear, but 
leaving her to do it her own 
way. 

At last they stood once 
more upon the track, both 
bathed in sweat and panting 
like two huge locomotives. And 
then I admired the under- 
standing of our mahouts. ‘“ We 
will go on, Nai, and leave them 
to be together for a little.” 
So carefully, on the outside, 
stepped by all the elephants 
one by one, and we left the 
two trembling creatures—the 
little one standing close in 
under its mother’s great body, 
her trunk still going over it; 
and the old mahout still sitting 
quietly on her neck chewing his 
bit of betel-nut. 


From the Outposts. 
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But when we got to camp 
it was decided that Chom 
must be brought up for punish- 
ment. No _ hole - and - corner 
nursery affair this, but a full- 
parade court-martial. The evi- 
dence was, unfortunately, over- 
whelming, and as President of 
the Court it was my painful 
duty to pronounce judgment. 
This was carried out at noon 
in the presence of a full muster 
of all the elephants, young and 
old, and it was evident that 
even the younger ones were 
greatly impressed. The pris- 
oner was to stand in the hot 
noontide sun for an _ hour, 
with a big bunch of bananas 
just out of reach before him, 
and in front of the whole camp. 

I felt sorry for the little cul- 
prit, looking so bored and crest- 
fallen; and to make matters 
worse, he was harangued at 
length by his mama’s mahout, 
a boy of about fourteen, whose 
father and grandfather had 
been mahouts to the same 
elephant. Leaning against the 
mother elephant’s front leg, 
his glistening brown limbs look- 
ing like polished teak in the 
sun, the small mahout fired off 
the worst vituperation he was 
capable of. 

“You are no elephant,” said 
he, “but a little black pig 
running about in a Chinaman’s 
pig-sty: that’s what you are 
like. Your mother here hides 
her head in shame at the baby 
pig which she has produced. 
Stand there in the sun, eat 
nothing, and you shall beg 
pardon and salaam to Deng’s 
mahout when he comes in.” 
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Poor Chom’s head drooped 
lower and lower; now and 
then his little eyes looked up 
our way for a moment and 
twinkled, as if asking for a 
little sympathy. We got up 
from our semicircle. ‘‘ The 
mahout speaks truth,” we said 
solemnly, and walked away. 
Chom stood pouring trunkfuls 
of dust over his back at inter- 
vals, lifting first one foot and 
then the other off the ground, 
looking sadly out upon the 
unforgiving world with his little 
eyes, and now and then emit- 
ting a rumble and a sigh which 
shook the earth, whenever his 
eye lit upon the banana bunch 
which he might not touch. 

So he waited in the dazzling 
sun while his mama was en- 
joying crunching up fourteen- 
inch bamboos in a neighbour- 
ing bamboo- brake, every 
scrunch being audible a quarter 
of a mile off. 
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The last scene was when 
Deng arrived trotting beside 
his mother. Both had quite 
recovered. Chom’s elaborate 
salaam and look of contrition 
were not even noticed by Deng’s 
parent; but Deng in a most 
engaging and forgiving manner 
went straight up to Chom and 
gave him a butt in the side. 
Then they were allowed to go 
off together; and in a few 
minutes the irate voice of the 
Siamese cook, swearing in ad- 
mirable English, announced 
that their trunks had found out 
the big rice bowl, and the 
whole contents had been spilt. 
Neither sticks nor abuse from 
anybody but their own ma- 
houts, who were hastily sent 
for, had any effect in driving 
them away until the last crumbs 
of rice had been picked up in 
their trunks and safely de- 
posited down their capacious 
throats. 


JOTTINGS FROM BARATARIA. 


Picture a broad plateau, 
five or six thousand feet above 
the sea, with ample space for 
golf links, racecourse, polo, 
cricket, and football grounds, 
as well as lawn-tennis courts 
in countless numbers. Singu- 
larly untropical, with fragrant 
pines in place of everlasting 
palms, wild roses clustering in 
the hedges, most English of 
equatorial landscapes. Not 
many years ago it was em- 
bowered in virgin forest and 
undergrowth, a lodge in the 
wilderness. It was easy to 





lose one’s way in the mazy 
thickets, and wild beasts were 
as common as spiders. Riding 
at eve, a hapless couple lost 
their bearings, mistook the 
smouldering red embers of a 
forest fire for the lights of the 
Club on the hill, and were 
almost fain to sit down weep- 
ing and await the dawn. 
Luckily, the creaking of a 
native cart guided them to the 
road and a late dinner. Still 
more happily, the squire was 
of a character so rigid and au- 
stere that the most unreason- 
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able of husbands could think 
no evil. Once at least in the 
little hospital lay three wood- 
cutters, each in his separate 
cot, each mauled by his several 
bear. One sportsman recounted 
his meeting with a tigerwhom he 
slew with his revolver ! his fail- 
ure to produce or skin or claws 
was never clearly explained. 
Another was followed by a bear 
pat-patting for miles close to 
his horse’s hoofs. Still a third, 
a reverend man, told how a 
tiger leaped behind him on to 
his pony’s quarters, and was 
borne almost to the stable by 
the astonished steed. ‘ And 
if you don’t believe me, you 
may see the marks of his claws 
on the saddle.’’ Another, walk- 
ing under melancholy boughs, 
heard a noise overhead, and 
looking up saw a bear climbing 
down a tree towards him. Just 
then the branch broke and cast 
the beast at his feet; with 
much presence of mind he 
waved his hat, and the bear 
hurried off into the woods. 
One story I have always ac- 
cepted with some reserve. A 
certain man was riding on an 
elephant, when a tiger leaped 
upon it. The rider hastily slid 
off, but, anxious not to be left 
alone in the desert, kept hold 
of the elephant’s tail. The 
tiger, obviously a man-eater, 
after vainly searching the how- 
dah for its occupant, came to 
the ground to look for him. 
As the questing beast made a 
spring, the sagacious elephant 
swung his master just out of 
reach. Having effected this 
skilful mancuvre once or twice, 
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with an extra vigorous switch 
of his tail he replaced the story- 
teller in the howdah and trotted 
away, leaving the tiger speech- 
less and motionless with sur- 
prise and disgust. 

A less thrilling age has now 
supervened. Undergrowth re- 
moved, stumps uprooted, holes 
filled, many miles of rides over 
crisp turf have been cut through 
the forest, no more the scene 
of gay adventure. In other 
ways, our rough edges have 
been smoothed. In early sav- 
age times, at the Club, the 
sexes were as sharply separated 
as in a High Church. Men 
played cards and billiards and 
mixed strange drinks in a 
sumptuous house, while for 
ladies was provided, some fur- 
long away, a tiny mat-and- 
thatch hut called by the pro- 
fane “‘ The Hen Coop.” To-day 
more gracious manners prevail. 

At Fort Julian is the palace 
of Barataria’s kings, whose 
spotless lineage stretches back 
so far that its origin is lost in 
the mists of prehistoric an- 
tiquity. When, after bloody 
conflict, we conquered this 
goodly land, for a time the 
palace was filled with men of 
war. In the lovely gardens, 
traversed by many a running 
brook and many a still water- 
course, under the soft tropic 
starlight, we roamed, seeking 
refreshment after the labours 
of the day. Thick growing 
water-plants covered the canals 
with a green carpet. In the 
uncertain light a stroller walk- 
ing ahead of his companions 
mistook this green expanse for 
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a grassy lawn. The man behind 
had scarce time to ejaculate, 
“Tf that fellow doesn’t mind 
—by Jove! he’s in!” as he 
took the plunge and disap- 
peared, emerging a moment 
later garbed in dripping fronds. 
Now the gardens are deso- 
late; the lizard and the ringed 
snake keep the golden halls. 
No more delightful place for 
a summer visit than the Resi- 
dency, an English country-house 
set in the midst of rolling lawns 
and shady bowers, recalling 
home in a distant land. It 
was the end of the season, and 
the Admiral, having left the 
flagship in port at Santa Maria, 
was spending a few days with 
our Governor. This was merely 
an informal meeting. In Bara- 
taria, the point of etiquette is 
exceeding fine and sharp. Pre- 
sently when the Court, so to 
speak, returned to the capital, 
Governor and Admiral tra- 
velled in separate trains, arriv- 
ing on the same day, and the 
Admiral rejoined his ship. Pre- 
cisely at noon, while gunners 
fired a loud salute, he landed 
at the principal jetty, inspected 
the Guard of Honour, and 
escorted by the Body - guard 
drove to Government House. 
There, surrounded by a brilliant 
Staff, the Governor in full 
altay sat in state to welcome 
him. They greeted formally as 
if they had never met before ; 
and after a brief interchange of 
courtesies, the Admiral returned 
to his ship. Later in the day, 
with similar ceremonies, the 
official call was returned. After 
that our Admiral transferred 
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himself to Government House 
for the rest of his stay. Such 
are the innocent pomps where- 
with we impress the natives in 
the dominions beyond the seas. 
Indeed, in all social intercourse 
Santa Maria is punctilious to 
the extreme. Calls must be 
paid in the hottest hours of 
the day, when, moreover, busy 
men find it inconvenient to 
leave Court and office. No 
doubt this is in order to make 
it certain that when a man 
calls he really means it. But 
the youth who donned a dress 
suit in order to make a round 
of visits at noon was thought 
to carry ceremony to excess. 
Perhaps it was the same young 
man who appeared on the deck 
of a liner wearing an opera hat, 
but admitted that he had pro- 
bably made himself conspicuous 
as this was not a very “‘ dressy ” 
ship. 

Barataria thrives under Brit- 
ish rule. Before our coming, 
the King, a feeble scion of a 
mighty race, vainly essayed 
to control a turbulent, high- 
spirited nation. Throats were 
cut almost for fun; plunder 
and rapine devastated a fertile 
land. This was bad for the 
people ; it was worse for mis- 
sionaries; above all, it pre- 
vented the development of the 
country’s resources by British 
capital and hindered the enter- 
prise of British merchants. 
What was the use of a kingdom, 
how full soever of potential 
wealth, where crops could not 
be garnered, timber could not 
be cut, minerals could not be 
won; where people were in 
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such straits that they could not 
afford to buy the barest neces- 
saries from Manchester and 
Birmingham ? On every prin- 
ciple of modern economics, such 
an undeveloped land must be 
taxed. The tax imposed was 
the Governor and his myrmi- 
dons. Thereafter peace reigned, 
and, we hope, contentment. In 
sad sooth, the people should 
have been far happier, sua si 
bona norint. Unreasonably 
enough, many seemed still to 
hanker after their own princes 
and the happy-go-lucky system 
of old time. Nay, it was one 
of our conquerors who gave 
the toast, “A fertile country, 
a docile people, and by’r Lady, 
a parlous Government.” But 
of the growth of material pros- 
perity there is no question. 
Santa Maria became a flourish- 
ing port. Merchants amassed 
princely fortunes, partly by ex- 
porting the produce of teeming 
fields, stately forests, and opu- 
lent mines, partly by providing 
the natives with piece-goods, 
crockery, and ironware; in 
times of abundant harvest, 
even with spring - mattresses 
and gramophones. 

A butterfly race, the light- 
hearted Baratarians, clad in 
raiment of many colours ; vola- 
tile, unstable, impulsive, kindly, 
cruel ; ready to laugh at a primi- 
tive jest, equally prone to resent 
to blood-letting a passing slight. 
They are a detached people. 
Living on friendly terms with 
their rulers and with men of 
other creeds and nationalities, 
the mass of the country folk, 
peasants and artisans, yet en- 
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joy their simple life, hardly 
recognising by whom they are 
governed. The great Governor- 
General of the dominions of 
which Barataria forms a part, 
at whose nod even Governors 
tremble, was paying a periodical 
visit. He had been in Santa 
Maria two or three days, amid 
salutes, processions, and ban- 
nered streets. Preparations 
were being made for a gaudy 
ceremony, the laying of a 
foundation-stone, or some such 
function. Came along a Bara- 
tarian of humble class, and 
found a friend busy on a work 
of decorative art. ‘‘ Hallo, 
what’s up? Is there a fune- 
ral?” (In Barataria, though 
not exactly an occasion of re- 
joicing, a funeral is celebrated 
with much pomp and noisy 
display.) ‘No, stupid, the 
great Lord is coming.” ‘“‘ What 
Lord ? ’’ was the innocent re- 
sponse. It is on record that 
once a man was found who 
had never heard even of His 
Excellency the Governor, a 
reprobate state of ignorance 
hardly to be imagined. Thus 
are the loftiest beings in the 
eyes of their subjects—so small 
as to be invisible. 

Though in spirit separated 
by wons and limitless space 
from all European ideals and 
modes of thought, the Bara- 
tarian must be initiated into 
politics and taught the bless- 
ings of constitutional, particu- 
larly of representative, govern- 
ment. Some are so fatuous as 
to think, or at least to say, 
that our presence and sway 
are justified only by the fulfil- 
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ment of our mission to begin 
and complete the political edu- 
cation of this childlike people. 
So we have our Legislative 
Council, with members, some 
nominated, some elected, rep- 
resenting the Baratarian popu- 
lace. They make a goodly 
show, handsome and finely- 
clad, with gracious, courtly 
manners. They ask questions, 
move resolutions, and take part 
in debates in the best Parlia- 
mentary fashion. Once the 
great heart of merchants and 
landlords was stirred by a pro- 
posal for legislation, a Bill to 
suppress monopolies, or some 
such seemingly innocent mea- 
sure. Strenuous opposition 
arose, and meetings were held 
whereat the project was pas- 
sionately denounced. Foremost 
among the orators was a Bara- 
tarian merchant, a man of 
more than usual culture, whose 
accomplishments included a 
passable knowledge of English. 
Here, as elsewhere, political 
differences do not affect private 
friendships and social ameni- 
ties. On the day after a 
stormy meeting of protest, our 
merchant paid a friendly visit 
to the Governor. In the course 
of conversation His Excellency 
said, ““So you don’t like my 
Bill. I suppose you have 
studied it carefully ?’’ A some- 
what awkward pause. ‘I have 
read some of it.” ‘“‘ Not even 
read it all? ” cried the scanda- 
lised potentate. ‘‘ How much 
have you read?” “I have 
read the preamble,” came the 
reluctant admission, and the 
speaker was as near to blushing 
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plexion permits, though he 


joined in the laugh at his ex- 
pense. Soon afterwards this 
amiable but ill-informed agita- 
tor became a Member of Council. 

Even against himself a Bara- 
tarian appreciates a joke, albeit 
of a mild type. One set in 
authority was approached by a 
candidate for some small post, 
who desired a testimonial, a 
yearning common to unsophis- 
ticated folk. In answer to the 
objection that the officer knew 
nothing about him, the peti- 
tioner exclaimed, ‘‘ Not know 
me! Why, you were in my 
village last year, and you took 
refuge in my house from a 
shower of rain!” A document 
was accordingly written in 
these terms :— 


*““Mr So-and-so assures 
me that last year I took 
shelter in his house from 
a shower of rain. I have 
much pleasure in certifying 
to this fact.” 


Off went the petitioner, who 
had no English, much elated 
at having attained his desire. 
A day or two later he returned, 
laughing heartily, but declaring 
that this certificate would not 
do. He got another. 

The young of the Baratarian 
is soft and brown and beau- 
tiful. You shall see him or her 
gambolling in the village street 
clad in native innocence; or 
you may meet a solemn dark- 
eyed baby walking in a deluge 
of rain shielding a bare shining 
body with an umbrella, her 
only and hardly necessary gar- 
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ment. In terror of a buffalo, 
a beast whose exterior sem- 
blance does not belie its soul’s 
ferocity, you may be rescued 
by a darling of a pigmy size, 
who seizes the monster by the 
nose and drags him away with 
shrill objurgation. Quick and 
intelligent, they learn English 
readily, speak it without a 
trace of accent, and write it 
with subtle appreciation of 
idiom. It was a Baratarian 
schoolboy who, invited to de- 
scribe his favourite game, wrote, 
“In my youth I loved to play 
at marbles; but when I grew 
older my parents forced me to 
don’t do so. So I forsook that 
play.” It was not in Barataria, 
though it might have been, 
that a boy, asked to place the 
line— 

“Story ! God bless you! I have none 

to tell, sir,” — 


wrote, “This was said by 
Robert Clive on his return from 
India.’”’ Whereof the ingenious 
incongruity more than com- 
pensates the want of accuracy. 

The pure gold of this pleas- 
ant land is not without alloy. 
Among disturbing incidents are 
somewhat frequent earthquakes. 
Though so far we have been 
spared serious disaster, both 
Fort Julian and Santa Maria 
are often shaken in a manner 
to flutter the hearts of the 
timid, send pinnacles and chim- 
ney-pots a-flying, and drive 
many to refuge in tents, out- 
houses, carriages, and boats, 
as opportunity or inclination 
directs. One earthquake dis- 
mantled the loftiest minaret of 
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a famous pagan shrine, but 
with strict impartiality also 
split the spire of the town 
church. A _ really terrifying 
experience was that of some 
who were caught in the deep 
recesses of a cave, hundreds of 
feet below the surface of the 
earth, and found roof and 
stalactites falling about their 
ears. By the mercy of Pro- 
vidence no harm _ resulted. 
Hardly anything has so dis- 
turbing an effect on _ the 
mind. On the last occasion, 
a lady was seen distraught 
in her garden clasping in her 
arms a large water-jug. She 
had been impelled to save some 
precious possession from the 
coming cataclysm; and this 
was what first came to hand. 

In chaste and temperate 
Barataria, if there is one thing 
that we hate with a more 
deadly hatred than anything 
else, it is opium. To save a 
guileless people from corrup- 
tion by this noxious but alluring 
drug, reams of rules, uncounted 
schemes, have been devised, 
armies of preventive officers 
enlisted. All: opium allowed 
for use is sold at a high price 
from Government stores. Need- 
less to say, opium smuggling 
became at once a fine art and 
a lucrative profession, for in 
remote places where grew the 
regal red poppies (they are 
really white), opium could be 
bought for a song. Even 


custodians of public virtue 
were sometimes believed to be 
in league with transgressors. 
When contraband opium was 
seized, a part, usually half, of 
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the value at Government price 
was paid to the person effecting 
the seizure. Many years ago, 
one energetic and astute officer 
made frequent hauls of illicit 
opium, but hardly ever had 
the luck to capture the smug- 
glers. Great bundles of the 
drug would be produced, but 
the nimble carriers had always 
managed to escape. The opium 
was taken into store, the cus- 
tomary reward paid, and the 
officer commended for detec- 
tive acumen. The suspicion is 
that he bought the opium 
cheap, arranged for its capture 
on the road, and made a hand- 
some profit out of the reward. 
No one was any the worse. 
Government got the opium at 
half price. Noinnocent or guilty 
person was punished ; nor was 
the quantity of opium issued 
for consumption increased. The 
operation was, however, re- 
garded with disfavour, and the 
game was spoilt by the magis- 
trate who withheld the reward 
unless smugglers were arrested 
and convicted. It was rather 
too expensive, though not im- 
possible, to pay men for going 
to prison. 


Upholding the excellent prin- 
ciple that our base must be on 
the sea, we have abandoned 
the ancient capital in the hills 
and have substituted Santa 
Maria, a gay and giddy place, 
yet strenuous withal. There 
we all work hard and play 
hard, setting a good example 
to the frivolous natives, who 
take toil and pastime alike in 
careless fashion. Every game 
that man, rational or irrational, 
can play, finds ardent devotees 
in this distant settlement of 
our race. No one grows old 
in Barataria. It is the land of 
perpetual youth. And Santa 
Maria is its culmination, its 
quintessence. The climate is 
hot and enervating, yet dancing 
is practised with enthusiastic 
disregard of squandered linen. 
Save in the land of dancing 
dervishes, never was the art 
so feverishly pursued. What 
impression we make on the 
Baratarians one hesitates to 
say. Long ago some of their 
elders, invited to a great ball 
at Government House, turned 
their faces to the wall for shame 
at seeing the Governor whirling 
in a waltz. 
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“FIGHT FANS ”—AND 


PAaGET, M.P., himself — or 
even a modern political Colum- 
bus—might feel some diffidence 
in writing about New York on 
the strength of three days’ 
experience. 

But 2nd July and 4th July 
are two of these three days, 
and, at least,” there shall be 
no mention of Anglo-American 
relations or the height of the 
Woolworth building. 

As soon as we landed from 
the Aquitania on Friday night 
we found that “The Fight ” 
was the one topic of conversa- 
tion. 

Policemen, ‘‘ cops” rather, 
porters, taxi-drivers, customs 
officials were full of it, and the 
city, they told us, was full of 
** fans.” 

Only the strong silent men 
who throw one’s luggage down 
a chute had no time for dis- 
cussion, doubtless fearing that 
somebody’s grip might escape 
them if they relaxed, and pass 
undamaged, and their profes- 
sional reputation be jeopar- 
dised. 

But although every one was 
talking of the fight, and the 
evening papers devoted col- 
umns to the confidence of both 
men, and the fact that Dempsey 
had passed the afternoon in a 
*‘ limbering-up hike,’’ we found 
at our hotel that we were 
considered as rather intrepid 
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“THE FOURTH.” 


adventurers for proposing to 
go to it. 

*“An’ the lady too,” said 
the porter. ‘‘ Well now, ain’t 
she got the nerf!” 

There had been a “scare” 
with regard to counterfeit tick- 
ets, thousands of which were 
said to be in circulation, and 
we were told that it was more 
than likely that we should 
find people in our seats and 
have to start a private fight 
of our own to eject them. 

Presumably there was some 
foundation for the scare, since 
three people who arrived at the 
arena and found their tickets 
counterfeit bought others, only 
to discover that these were 
bogus too. No joke at £15 
or so apiece. Which perhaps 
explains why Jersey City offi- 
cials offering genuine tickets 
in the street on the morning 
of the fight [met only with 
derision. 

We were told also that the 
crowds would be impossible 
and impassable, and that we 
should have to start af 
dawn. 

Actually we started at noon 
(the big fight was timed for 
three o’clock) and got over 
quite comfortably, partly be- 
cause a large proportion of the 
crowd were already on “‘ Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres,” “and partly be- 
cause Americans in the mass 
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are infinitely more amenable 
(and more intelligent) than an 
English crowd. 

People are better disciplined 
here, because they discipline 
themselves. They “pass off 
the car quickly ” without being 
told to do so, and without 
that moment of hesitation at 
the door of the car or lift 
which is so maddening in a 
London tube. Also they are 
better tempered and more 
polite. 

Arrived at Grove Road, New 
Jersey, one took a bus “ All 
the way to the Big Fight for 
a dime,” and then walked the 
last few hundred yards. 

Every Jew in New York 
(and there is a large number) 
appeared to be there busily 
selling things in the street— 
“soft ’’ drinks, pea-nuts, post- 
cards and programmes, binoc- 
ulars of handsome appearance 
at 25 cents a pair, cigars, 
souvenirs, tickets and “ hot- 
dogs,’ whatever these latter 
may be. 

There was also a man selling 
balloons (or offering them for 
sale), but one felt that he must 
be a Gentile. Life was full 
enough without a balloon. 

For there was no doubt 
about the way to the Fight, 
and any one who had an 
appointment in the opposite 
direction might as well have 
given it up and gone home. 
But every one was orderly 
and good-tempered. 

One has not to be here long 
to realise that there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of 
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Prohibition, 
ever is. 

Enormous placards in the 
streets bore the words: ‘‘ Wel- 
come to Jersey City—Mayor 
Frank Hague”; but even the 
Mayor’s welcome would hardly 
induce one to revisit those 
dismal streets and squalid tene- 
ment houses. Strange how 
infinitely more decayed and 
decrepit a wooden house can 
look than any other. Witness 
Archangel. 

It was far easier to get in 
and find one’s seats than at 
Twickenham, say, on the day 
of an England v. Wales match. 
The organisation was, in- 
deed, as nearly perfect as 
possible. 

Armies of police and ushers, 
places of adequate size for the 
parking of cars, dozens of 
telephone - boxes, sign - posts 
everywhere, field-ambulances, 
hospitals, and a special lock-up 
under Lieut. Michael A. Martin, 
““ a cosy little cage with accom- 
modation for 200 at a pinch. 
The architecture follows the 
general lines of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta.’’ The lock-up 
was evidently necessary, for 
one learns that Ike Dorgan 
was streeted by the bulls for 
trying to put the slug on a 
tourist. 

One had expected an enor- 
mous crowd, and pictured the 
crowd at a Cup Final. But 
the essential difference, which 
made any Cup Final crowd 
seem insignificant in compari- 
son with this, was the tiny 
square in the centre of that 


though nothing 
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vast bowl, on which those 
ninety thousand pairs of eyes 
were fixed. 

The size of a football field 
gives proportion and balance 
between spectacle and spec- 
tators. Here things seemed 
out of focus, and one’s first 
feeling at sight of the ring 
was one of disappointment, 
quite unreasoning but quite 
unmistakable, as though one 
had been brought in under 
false pretences, having been 
promised a ring ten times 
the size and giants to fight 
in it. 

Most of the seats were already 
full when we arrived: rather 
more than full, for the space 
allowed for each person was 
the minimum into which the 
human form can be compressed. 

The arena seemed a sea of 
pale yellow, which one sud- 
denly realised was composed 
of the straw hats of the crowd. 
Every American, without ex- 
ception, wears a straw hat, 
and the Presidents of Straw 
Hat Corporations presumably 
live on Riverside Drive (where 
one pays £10,000 a year for a 
flat) and come up to business 
in their yachts. 

The gates had opened at 
8 Aa.mM., and thereafter ‘ the 
lumber-yard started to fill up 
slowly like a dish-pan under 
a busted sink. Amongst those 
present in the jitney-perches 
was an Altoona barber with 
his last dime tip still warm in 
his pocket.” 

There was also a man who 
had gone without food for a 
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number of days in order to 
raise the price of a ticket, 
and collapsed and was taken 
to hospital during the pre- 
liminary bouts; another in 
the ten-dollar seats who sud- 
denly went mad, and caused 
some excitement; and Miss 
Jocelyn, a beautiful film actress, 
who announced, after the fight, 
that she was prepared to marry 
Dempsey either that evening 
or the next, as he might prefer. 

Then there was “the fan 
with a pillow in one hand and 
a pair of field-glasses, a Renais- 
sance raincoat, and a hot-dog 
in the other.” 

“They say George has won- 
derful legs,” he remarked. “I 
wonder if I’ve done right fork- 
ing out five bucks when I 
could have got a seat in the 
front row at Ziegfeld’s Follies 
for the same.” 

Many women, too; amongst 
them?to be recognised “ the 
Jane attending her first fight 
by the way she clutched her 
escort’s arm every time a mean 
punch was swung and felt of 
her Marcel wave.” 

Also Mr Tex Rickard, the 
promoter, though he is under- 
stood to have got in with 
difficulty, having been told: 
“G’wan away and beat it: 
you’re the fifth Tex Rickard 
we’ve had this morning.” 

Then Mr Eugene Corri, in a 
grey top-hat, which caused a 
sensation ; “‘ Pompadour Jim ” 
Corbett ; “‘ Wild Bill ” Phelon ; 
Freddie Welsh; Battling Nel- 
son of Chicago; David’ Bel- 
asco; John Ringling, the circus 
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man, wearing his classic dia- 
mond slightly larger than an 
egg; and many other nota- 
bilities. 

King George Fifth of Eng- 
land was understood to have 
his ear glued to his private 
ticker. 

Preliminary bouts were in 
progress when we arrived, but 
we were too excited in antici- 
pation and too interested in the 
crowd to pay much attention 
to them. 

It was early decided in our 
neighbourhood that we should 
all see better if hats were 
removed. There, in England, 
it would have ended. Here, 
however, immediate action was 
taken, and choruses were com- 
menced. 

“Take it off, bo, and show 
your curly locks.” 

“Come on that guy. We 
don’t mind if your bean is 
bald.” 

“Take it off, and tie your 
ears back.” 

“Only one more. Take it 
off, Sheriff; we're all sheriffs 
here.” 

These were popular in our 
quarter. The arrival of Gover- 
nor Edwards created a small 
diversion. He came in state, 
though, unfortunately, the 
effect was marred by the fact 
that the band, which should 
have played ‘Hail to the 
Chief,” struck up ‘‘ My Baby’s 
Eyes.” 

It was now getting on to- 
wards three o’clock, and the 
crowd was growing impatient. 
The performance of two very 
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indifferent heavyweights did 
nothing to amuse them. 

“‘ Throw in the sponge,’’ said 
some one. 

“Throw in a couple of 
fighters,’ said his neighbour. 

“Gwan, hit him in the 
foot; you haven’t hit him in 
the foot yet.” 

**He’s hit him with every- 
thing except the kitchen-range.”’ 

* Ah! quit toying with your 
boy friend.’’ And so on, until 
Soldier Jones sung the “ Sol- 
dier’s Farewell,’ and the field 
was clear for the big fight. 

What of the Big Fight? 

It has been ‘“‘ covered’ by 
the sporting writers of nearly 
every paper in the world. 
Thousands of columns must 
have emanated from the 
“United Press Camp,’ where 
the ‘‘ specials’ sat with their 
stenographer alongside them, 
taking down from dictation, 
and their telegraphists de- 
spatching the “copy” as it 
was written. 

But who shall describe the 
nervous strain of the wait 
during the seemingly endless 
preliminaries, the thrili that 
ran through that great crowd 
as Carpentier and Dempsey 
stepped into the ring, the 
quivering tension as they left 
their corners, or, above and 
beyond all, that wonderful mo- 
ment in the second round when 
it seemed as though Carpentier 
might achieve the impossible, 
when the champion swayed— 
tottered, shook himself, was 
so nearly out, and then came 
again? That moment that 
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pulled every one of the ninety 
thousand to their feet. 

*‘ That round alone was worth 
my fifty dollars,” said some 
one. And so it was, for those 
who did not half regret having 
come. 

For, in its way, it was 
Tragedy. Even from the start, 
when one saw Carpentier sit- 
ting alone in his corner, a 
pathetic figure somehow, and 
then looked across to Dempsey, 
black and scowling, a week’s 
growth of beard on his face, 
it was obvious that it was a 
forlorn hope—David and Go- 
liath again. 

‘* For the historian of that fight 
Had not the heart to tell it right .. .” 


But surely never was a forlorn 
hope more gallantly fought. 
Then, under the weight of 
those terrible body-blows, Car- 
pentier’s strength failed him, 
as he was flung like a leaf 
about the ring. Came the 
inevitable end, and we felt 
that we wanted to go away 


In New York one feels rather 
that one is in a different world 
than a different country—the 
world of Wells’ ‘When the 
Sleeper Wakes.’ 

And on 4th July one feels 
that, in spite of the similarity 
of language, one is in the midst 
of a people extraordinarily dif- 
ferent to ourselves. 

What power could persuade 
the English middle-class house- 
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quickly and quietly, felt as 
one feels when the final curtain 
falls on ‘ Pagliacci.’ 

Not so Mr Bugs Baer. Let 
him describe it. 

“Tt was a terrific crack that 
played taps for Georges. A 
non-resident expression came 
over his face, and he dropped 
like a sick mule’s ear. 

** Lovely sick dolls from Long 
Island estates gasped in per- 
fumed horror as the handsome 
immigrant folded up like a 
violin stand. 

“The ring was padded with 
imported sofa spinach. The 
canvas was made by Newark 
silkworms. Nothing was lack- 
ing to make Carpentier’s nap 
an enjoyable one. 

“The fight proves that good- 
looking gents should go into 
the movies, and leave fight- 
ing to the boys with leather 
necks.” 

Another point of view. 

But, at any rate, a great 
fight to have seen: a great 
day, 2nd July. 






holder, to say nothing of his 
fat, middle-class, middle-aged 
wife, to march in” procession 
through the streets for hours, 
carrying a little Union Jack 
over his shoulder ? 

Least of all on a day such 
as to-day, when it is too hot 
almost to watch other people 
walking. 

To our infinite regret we 
missed the Sinn Fein parade 
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in the morning, but after lun- 
cheon at the Biltmore, where 
we had sought a breath of cool 
air in the roof-garden, we de- 
bouched on to 5th Avenue at 
42nd Street, to find ourselves 
in the middle of the Anti- 
Prohibition parade. 

How long it had been going 
on then, and how long it con- 
tinued after the heat drove us 
home, I do not know, but the 
miles of stolidly marching men 
and women were evidence of a 
considerable body of Anti- 
Pussyfoot feeling in New York. 

Each ward had its band, its 
decorated cars, its “‘ captains,” 
its matrons in white, and its 
banners—particularly its ban- 
ners. They fascinated us those 
banners, and it will be a lasting 
regret to me that I forgot so 
many of them. 

Many were 
enough— 

“The Volstead Act must 
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conventional 


go. 

“* Liberty—not License.” 

“What does Bryan get 
from the soft drink in- 
terests ? ”’ 

“They fought for Liberty 
—they return to—What ? ” 

“No law is above repeal. 
All are man-made.”’ 

“ Soft drink manufacturers 
favour Prohibition. See their 
300 per cent increase in 
prices.” 

“Tyranny in the name of 
righteousness is the basest 
of all tyranny.” 

We should have the same 
sort of thing in England, no 
doubt. 
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But when the Sleepy Owls’ 
Pleasure Club came by with, 
“Only a mother could love a 
Prohibitionist’s face,’’ we began 
to think that we would stay 
and watch a little longer. 

We were rewarded. 

“This is a free country. 
Drink water, you poor fish,” 
said the Lodas Fishing Club. 

“A nation too cowardly to 
drink is on the Tobog”’ was 
followed by “Take a little 

wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
says St Paul,” and “ This 
country is suffering from dry- 
rot—sprinkle it.’ 

“Russia went dry in 1916 ; 
went mad in 1917. How ra- 
tional do you feel yourself? ” 
inquired the Peter C. Hoch- 
dorffer Association. 

Then a procession of lorries 
inscribed, ‘‘ To hell with whisky, 
give us beer,” closely followed 
by Charles Feldman’s Indians, 
preceded by a camel, and more 
lorries containing large men 
with megaphones singing 
*“* Frankie — America’s latest 
song hit for good fellows, sweet- 
hearts, and mothers.” 

“Our fourfathers made the 
American constootion,’’ asserted 
the Polish-American contingent 
with doubtful accuracy, and 
the employees of Mouquin the 

restaurant man trolled a French 
song as they trudged along. 

“We're citizens —not in- 
mates,’’ was another sign; next 
to one which read, ‘“‘ Laws 
which require an army of paid 
sneaks to enforce them have 
no place in a free common- 
wealth.” 
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One car contained a large 
Statue of Liberty in chains, 
another a picture of the mar- 
riage-feast of Cana, and a third 
a gentleman who, Prohibition 
or no Prohibition, had man- 
aged to get it somewhere. He 
was of doubtful advertising 
value to his cause and the 
American Liberty League. 

Prominent amongst other de- 
monstrators were the House- 
Wreckers’ Union, the Jolly Owls 
and the Lady Owls, the Riggers’ 
Lodge, the Garibaldi Veterans, 
the Consolidated Bowling Club, 
the Original Nut Club of York- 
ville, and the White Rats 
Actors’ Union. 

All with their banners of 


varying degrees of merit. “‘ This 
picture would have been better 
if the artist had had beer,” 
said one candidly. 

“Greenwich village wants a 
drink—have a heart!” was 
pathetic,—but it was all in- 
teresting. The more so be- 
cause one feels that it will 
never happen again. It is a 
last, expiring, pitiful protest. 

For Prohibition has come to 
stay. 

Its advocates have only to 
organise a procession of chil- 
dren to touch the great heart 
of the American people—that 
great sentimental heart to which 
surface appeals are 80 easy. 

DESMOND YOUNG. 
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AS BEFITS MY POSITION.—III. 


BY MRS SAMUEL PEPYS. 


(BEING EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY.) 


Dec. 4th, 1665.—Home to 
our house in Seething Lane 
after being six months away 
for fear of the Plague, which 
is now, God be thanked, very 
much lessened, and quite gone 
from our part. ‘Tis dreadful 
to see what a desolation that 
Greate Plague hath wrought. 
So many houses shut up, with 
the red crosses, and “ Lord, 
have mercy on us” writ on 
the doors which none have 
been concerned to rub off 
again, and the shops mostly 
closed, and no gay people 
about, nor nothing doing ; men, 
all that there be, thinking of 
nothing else but to learn who 
among their servants and ac- 
quaintance is still left alive. 
And here we note a strange 
thing, that whereas formerly 
there was grief and surprise 
at hearing that such an one 
was dead, or had lost wife or 
child, now that will pass almost 
un-noticed ; but if one is found 
alive, and not to have suffered 
at all in his family, there is 
joy and rejoicing. Nor is the 
danger over, for there be many 
deaths from Plague every week. 
And ’tis clear that in all those 
mean streets where the Plague 
was worst, and least con- 
trolled, the poor folk have sure- 
ly kept their infected things, 


and also, as is well known, 
things stolen, or kept from 
destruction, out of better houses 
and even off the bodies of the 
dead. For the poor and igno- 
rant, having no knowledge, have 
no reasoned fear, but only 
panic, or else fool-hardiness. 


Lord’s Day.—To Church with 
my husband, the first time in 
our own Church since I left 
London—my husband mighty 
discomfortable at seeing the 
Churchyard through which we 
must pass so high piled up 
with hastily made graves ; and 
indeed resolved to go there no 
more till something be done. 
Rather will we go to that 
Church where the old clergy- 
man did tend those of his 
congregation who were Plague- 
stricken, and who would not 
carry the infection to their 
homes. For that, men say, 
hath been all new white-washed 
with three coats, and all the 
wood work, such as could not 
be white-washed, newly and 
thickly painted, and the church 
yard well covered with lime; 
so that, men say, it is now 
the safest Church to go to, 
for that also, it having been 
in such constant use, fewer 
people were buried under the 
floor, and those whose right 
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there-to could not be gain- 
said, thoroughly well covered 
up with lime. 

Lady Batten do tell me she 
has it from her husband that 
Prince Rupert who is a man 
of great understanding pro- 
tests that our Church is greatly 
mistaken to have left off the 
use of incense, that being such 
a clean smell and of great 
virtue to purify the air, as was 
well known to the ancients. 
For that cause also, he said, 
it was ordained by God Al- 
mighty to be used in the 
Temple of the Jews. But I 
think him to be a prophane 
man, and wholly unversed in 
the temper of men’s minds 
concerning matters of religion, 
being given over to Science. 

The City now near as full 
of people as before, but the 
better parts of the town still 
empty, and the streets full of 
grass. ‘Tis true those grand 
streets be so muddy, the cobble 
stones so ill-laid and worn 
into such great deep muddy 
holes, that grass do grow there 
as fast as ill weeds in a garden. 


Our nice little good sausage 
maker, that was tucked away 
in a corner of St Paul’s Church- 
yard that few did know of, and 
that was called dead of the 
Plague, is come back, having 
merely gone into the country 
to escape from it. I, thinking 
sadly of her as I passed by, 
and finding her shop open, and 
she sitting at her door, all 
alive and smiling, was mighty 
pleased, and did buy of her; 





but find the sausages not so 
good as before. 

This day a gentleman back 
from Portugall, whose name I 
have forgot, said he had there 
met an old sea captain who told 
him that, having once lost his 
way on the high seas, he came 
to a desert island; and going 
on shore to seek water and fresh 
food, did see what he took to 
be a wild goat among the 
rocks, and did shoot the same. 
But the creature, being only 
wounded, got away, and he 
after it, into the thickets, and 
when he was near come up to 
it and was about to shoot 
again, that same creature did 
call out to him by his name; 
the which, when he heard it, 
did make him" fair swoon for 
fear. And that, when he came 
back to himself, there was 
that Creature, squat quite close 
to him, and did say in good 
Portugueese, that it was his 
brother, that had set out in a 
ship for Cathay twenty years 
agone, and was never since 
heard of, nor any of his ship- 
mates. And that the poor 
Creature did die there of his 
wounds, and that he did give 
him Xtian burial, though the 
sailors that were with him in 
the ship were for bringing 
home his skin for a curiosity, 
it being so entirely covered with 
long thick hair, as no man had 
ever seen the like. 


This day a great dinner at 
Sir William Pen’s, with much 
good talk, and good meat and 
drink, And I, finding myself 
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in a good vein, did tell many 
storys both gay and strange, 
for the which I thinke, without 
vanity, I have some small 
talent. And my husband did 
put me in a great anger, for 
that he called out to me across 
the table, before all the com- 
pany, that what I said was 
not true. To which a gallant 
gentleman made answer that 
fair lady’s speech is meant 
but to charm and please: and 
furthermore, said he, to speake 
truth is cleane beyond all our 
powers, for that Truth being 
a jewell at the bottom of a 
well no man may come at it, 
though he dredge with what 
bucket he please. To which 
my husband, being obstinate 
to prove me wrong did main- 
tain that he spoke not of witty 
quips nor yet of speech with 
intent to deceive, which said 
he, we of the public service do 
have intimate knowledge of, 
but that he blames one who will 
collect and repeat all manner 
of tales which do seem to be 
reliable facts, had on good 
authority, but which, when 
told to persons of intelligence 
are seen to be fables, without 
any wit to redeem them. To 
which I made answer, being 
angered, without more ado, 
saying that ’tis not I alone 
that do tell facts which seem 
to be reliable and do then turn 
out to be fables. For, said I, did 
not he himself come home to 
me some nights agone, with a 
tale how that some of his 
friends, he being by at the 
time, did take 2 poor dogs and 
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did change all the blood out 
of the one into the other, so 
that neither of them had his 
own blood, but each the blood 
of the other dog; and that 
they did then both run away, 
and lived as before. Which 
must clearly have been a fable ; 
and therewith all those at 
table with us did agree. But 
my husband maintained the 
truth of his story, saying that 
learned gentlemen of the Royal 
Society to which he had the 
honour to belong did indeed 
do many strange things but 
did not ordinarily lend them- 
selves to the spreading of fables. 
Then, one did say that he had 
seen at Gresham College a 
bone, said to be taken out of 
a mermaid’s head: but that, 
as all did agree, might well be 
true, there being no evidence 
of common sense or knowledge 
to prove it false. Rather is it 
a known thing among persons 
of any education, that the world 
is full of strange creatures and 
wonderful happenings, for which 
there is no explanation found 
nor indeed ever likely to be 
found. So that nothing can 
be proclaimed untrue except 
those simple things concerning 
which we have the evidence of 
our own senses, for or against. 


Last night again I did fall 
out with my husband, for that, 
coming back in the coach 
after a long day’s pleasuring, 
I thinking to while away the 
time, did discourse to him of 
my deare romance Great Cyrus, 
newly done into English from 
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the French, and indeed a most 
notable work, full of romance 
and all delights on which my 
mind doth dwell with a sort 
of exstasy. The which, alas, 
my husband did not share, 
for he presently did call out 
roughly to me to desist from 
that maundering, saying, that 
he hoped never this side of 
Judgment Day to hear so 
much again of such silly non- 
sense. 

Now I do thinke of it, ’tis a 
sad and somewhat shameful 
thing, the way we do bicker. 
After all my great pain and 
feare for him all through this 
late time of plague, my love 
for him seeming to swallow up 
all other earthly cares, ’tis 
strange indeed that now I 
must lash him with my tongue, 
willing with all my heart, God 
forgive me, to do him pain 
and hurt. Me thinks the very 
grief and dread I was in for 
him all that long time, with 
sleepless nights and so many 
alarms and tears, hath dried 
up my spirit, so that I do 
find myself hard and cold, 
and much given to grudging 
if I be not satisfied. Also it 
doth vex me that we have 
always these threatenings of 
a new outbreak of the Plague, 
always some deaths each week, 
now more, now lesse, leaving 
us no peace of mind. Nor do 
I think it is always my fault ; 
for he is also cross-grained and 
peevish. Only I know that 
he hath at this time many 
cares, though at this moment 
he do seem to be surely estab- 


lished in his place, and able to 
stand securely even though 
my lord Sandwich should fall, 
as is not unlikely, he poor man 
having slipped mightily. But 
my husband is grown to have 
the good of the Navy, nay 
even of the State itself, almost 
more at heart than the advance- 
ment of his private fortune, 
which surprises me much. 


Fell out again with my hus- 
band last night, for that he 
sayd, I did keepe him awake, 
wrangling with my waiting- 
maid, Mercer, who begins to 
be much above herself, with 
the notice he and others do 
take of her. So he, railing at 
me, did command me to de- 
sist, and I, with small rever- 
ence for my wedded husband, 
did say roundly: Hold your 
tongue, old pepper-pot. Where- 
at Mercer did snigger, and I 
did box her ears, albeit much 
in fear that my husband would 
presently box mine. But he 
waited till Mercer was away, 
which indeed, shows his noble- 
ness of mind. 

So I, being very much ruffled, 
did sit up most all night a- 
reading of my Grand Consola- 
tion, Great Cyrus. I thinke 
it will supply me with as much 
happiness as a paper romance 
can give, for very many years, 
there being of it twelve mighty 
greate and thicke volumes, for 
all which I do thank M™ 
Seuderi. 


Lord’s Day.—To our own 
Church, which is now as well 
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cleaned up and made healthy 
as could be hoped or expected. 
My family still smaller than 
I am quite pleased with, but 
my husband will not take more 
servants than can be spared 
into his house till we be clear 
of the sicknesse in town, they 
being such a trouble and ex- 
pense when they fall ill, it 
being always to be expected 
that they should have the 
Plague, though it may in the 
end prove to be but a head-ake, 
or a common ague fit. But 
Lady Batten hath, so far as 
I can judge, fewer maids than 
I. Only, to save her face, she 
doth come alone to church 
with her husband, taking pains 
to tell us, and all, that she do 
allow her maids to worship 
when and how they will, so 


they be not catched for non- 
conformers. 

But, what pettiness is all 
this. 


My husband and I have re- 
turned to our old sport of 
seeking after and appraising 
beautiful women. I do find 
that since I have given so 
much of my time to drawing 
them, for which all agree I 
have an excellent disposition, 
I am much more sure in my 
judgment; being able to dis- 
tinguish their severall beauties, 
their just proportions, purity 
of line and colour, or grace of 
movement, elegance, strength, 
or charm, with their corre- 
sponding defects. My husband 
do not always see eye to eye 
with me, but he hath more 
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respect for my taste, now that 
I have learnt the fit words 
where with to justify it. One 
of our best beauties is dead, 
poor thinge of the Plague, and 
2 others have grown old and 
ugly with their cares, which I 
am sorry for. But we have 
discovered two fresh ones that 
have come on. I did always 
say that one of them, Sally, 
our butcher’s daughter, had in 
her the makings of a handsome 
woman, though gawky and 
sallow then, but the other I 
had never expected to have 
shaped so well. 

I do like better that my hus- 
band should admire beauties 
of low degree, or else those 
much too far above him, rather 
than those with whom he may 
constantly meet, for that, with- 
out reading too much evil into 
his courses, it irks me to be 
slighted in public. And he is 
one that hath no eyes nor eares 
for any other if he do but find 
himself in the company of his 
deare beauty Mrs This, or 
Mrs That. This day my hus- 
band’s aunt Wight come to 
see me, and brought me to 
see Mrs Margaret Wight, one 
of the beautifullest women that 
ever I did see in my life— 
the most excellent nose and 
mouth. The which I did tell 
to my husband, and he is on 
thorns till he can see her. 
Then he will find that I have 
greatly over-valued her, for 
that no living beauty can quite 
come up to a man’s imaginings, 
so then he will never thinke 
her as lovely as if he had dis- 
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covered her for himself. But 
she is indeed a very beautiful 
woman and one that I like to 
look at. Also I showed her 
Mrs Batelier, and his deare 
Mrs Pierce ; and she sees quite 
as I do, that Mrs B. is the 
prettier woman by far. 

Again this day, I had a great 
fray with my husband, he 
insisting that he will not yield 
to having my painting master, 
Browne, to sit at table with 
him, nor coming so tame about 
the house; altho he did admit 
freely that I meant, nor did, 
no harm. But God knows 
where we should have ended, 
had he not stopt railing; and 
did say, with manly straight- 
ness, that he will have his will 
done without disputing, be the 
reason what it will. The which 
is truly his right, and my 
bounden duty, and so I hope, 
by my accepting it, to give 
pause to our squabbles. 


My husband tells me that 
this day, as he was about to 
go over London Bridge, he 
met a crowd, with a small girl 
of 8 years or less, that had 
been seen to throw her baby 
brother into the river. The 
miserable little wretch had, he 
sayd, a most wicked face, and 
did say without shame, that 
she did it to be rid of the child, 
because it did inconvenience 
her, and she wanted it to be 
there no more. And that 


Punch did the like at the Faire, 
with his baby, and all who saw 
it did clap their hands and 
laugh, so she held that it was 
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a thing well done. So she was 
haled before the Justices ; but 
he thinks they will do nothing 
in the matter, she being so 
yonge and smal, and the fault, 
if fault there be, lying rather 
with the Punch and Judy man, 
that had taught her to do so. 
See now how right I was 
about the telling my husband 
of the beauty of Mrs Margaret 
Wight! He do find that she 
hath a cast of one eye, and 
that her hands are bad! But 
he do admit that she hath the 
face of a noble Roman lady. 


This day come the news that 
my husband’s sister Pall that 
we had for my first waiting 
maid, is safe married to a Mr 
Jackson. The poor weneh hath 
been spoken of for so many; 
some not being in good enough 
state, and some asking t00 
much with her, and some not 
being such as it would suit my 
husband’s present position that 
he should at this moment be 
80 openly connected with, that 
in the end I had lost all ex- 
pectation of their plans coming 
to anything. My husband was 
beginning to be much troubled 
at it, to get her provided for, 
she growing more and more 
advanced in years, and be- 
ginning to get thicke in her 
person, besides having such a 
nasty nature. My husband and 
I had agreed that he should 
give £400 to help make up her 
dowry, that being better, to 
both our minds, than having 
her a charge on us if she should 
fail to get married. 
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Lord’s Day.—To Whitehall 
Chapel with my husband, and 
got a good place, but was 
shamed to hear him sing so 
loud, that many did turn their 
heads to see who it could be, 
but some-what pacified after- 
wards, when all did say how 
much the singing was improved 
by his being there. And indeed 
he hath a fine voice. A good 
and learned sermon on See 
then that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools but as 
wise, redeeming the time be- 
cause the days are evil. Who 
the preacher was I know not, 
but he did hit out roundly, 
pointing out what fools men 
be, to let themselves go as 
they do, taking no care to 
look around them. And then, 
the King not being there, he 
did tell us that we may not 
shelter ourselves behind the 
misdeeds of others, saying that 
if men in high place did well 
all the ills of the country would 
be cured; for that ’tis we, 
the bulk of the people, that do 
shape the times, even as the 
nature of the kitchen-stuff used 
do make the dishe. And so, 
that each should go to work 
with a good heart, to keep 
himself straight in a good path, 
and firm in his mind, because 
the days be evil. 

And so indeed they be, with 
the Dutch and all other nations 
so eager to drive us off the 
sea, which is our lawful road, 
and field of action; to say 
nothing of troubles at home 
theretbeing no money for any 
needful expense, but all wasted 
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and frittered away, and so 
much bitterness of religious 
questions that ‘tis doubtful, 
should the King now die, and 
the Duke of York do declare 
himself a Roman Catholic as is 
not unlikely, whether we be 
plunged again into all the dis- 
tresses of a civil war, when 
the French would surely eat 
us up as is plainly their desire. 
All of which, if it be, or be 
not, in the hands of us, the 
People ; is at least in the good 
hand of God, and through it 
may He be pleased to guide us 
safely. 


Restoration Day, 29th May 
1666.—Ringing of bells, rejoic- 
ings, and bonfires, but Lord, 
what a difference from the 
joyfulness when the King first 
come back! Indeed on our 
City side there was scarce any 
rejoicing at all. We had a 
joyful and pleasant day. My 
husband having come well 
through some business I wot 
not of at the office was in a 
gladsome mood, and I did find 
and send word to him that I 
had at home, a truly handsome 
and beautiful lady the hand- 
somest woman in England, I 
did tell him, and so he came 
and was full of glee to find 
her he had admired so long in 
church, the pretty lady of our 
parish as we did call her, only 
now she is married. Her name 
is Mrs Horsley, and her friend 
with whom she came, Mrs Anne 
Jones. So then we all, and 
Creed, and Mrs Pierce and 
some more, to Foxhall, to 
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Spring Gardens, and there in 
an arbour, did have a right 
joyful and merry friendly time. 
There was a man did imitate 
all manner of birds and dogs, 
hogs and calves, with his voice, 
and we did all take it up with 
many and very well done farm- 
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yard noises, till my husband, 
falling to squealing like a stuck 
pig, there did come so many 
folk from all around to see what 
pig was there being slaughtered 
where no pigs were known to be, 
that we all desisted, and so took 
coach, and soberly departed. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


DEMPSEY'S CHIN AND CARPENTIER’S FIST— THE VULGARISATION 
OF SPORT—-PEACE WITH ASSASSINS—A TRUCE OF THE DEVIL— 
‘ ASTARTE’—LORD LOVELACE’S INDISCRETION. 


Not long since a traveller, 
visiting these shores from a far 
country, was asked to give his 
impression of England. As 
might have been expected, it 
was the universal supremacy 
of sport which struck him most 
forcibly. If he might judge 
from the papers, said he, and 
he knew not how else to judge, 
he could but suppose that 
England had gone back to a 
second childhood, and had no 
thought for anything save for 
the games which she played 
and watched. Cricket, golf, 
and polo competed for atten- 
tion in the public prints and 
in the common talk. These 
pastimes, innocuous in them- 
selves, appeared to be the 
whole duty of man. The in- 
genuous traveller read in what- 
ever journal he picked up 
learned dissertations upon this 
or that game, written with a 
solemnity of style and purpose 
which was entirely strange to 
the habit or experience of his 
own native land. To what con- 
clusion, then, could he come, 
other than the conclusion that 
England at this crisis of her 
destiny was given over to a 
light-hearted, unthinking fri- 
Volity ? 

The traveller, of course, was 
in the right of it. During the 


last few weeks England has been 
at play ; she has concealed her 
troubles, if indeed she is con- 
scious of them, under a cloak 
of levity. When the coal- 
miners threatened the pros- 
perity of the country, she 
turned her thoughts lightly to 
the battle of the links. When 
Mr Lloyd George was selling her 
honour to Sinn Fein, she hoped 
against hope that she might 
retain at least a pinch of the 
“ashes.” And before all things, 
she kept her eyes fixed upon 
that [corner of America where 
Carpentier and Dempsey were 
fighting for the championship. 
What did the murder gang in 
Ireland matter, who cared for 
the end of the coal strike, 
when the greatest problem of 
modern times—which was the 
harder, Dempsey’s chin or Car- 
pentier’s knuckles—was being 
solved in the presence of some 
hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators? The dithyrambics of 
the newspaper proved conclu- 
sively into what an abyss of 
carelessness we have sunk. As 
you read ‘the coloured eloquence 
of the sporting prophets, as 
their bellicose metaphors fell 
upon your ear, you could not 
but realise that the Great War 
was but a mimic struggle, and 
that the heroic battle of all 
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the ages was fought out in 
New Jersey. 

And what saddens us most 
profoundly in all this orgie of 
sport is that the boxing of 
to-day is solidly established 
upon the basis ‘of money. 
In New Jersey it was all a 
matter of dollars. We were 
told daily how many thou- 
sands of pounds would fall 
into Dempsey’s pocket, and 
what would be Carpentier’s 
share of the swag. The dis- 
tribution was arranged without 
regard to merit. It happened 
that the winner did claim the 
larger purse. But even had 
Dempsey’s chin succumbed to 
Carpentier’s fist, Dempsey would 
have been rewarded by the 
bigger share of the gate-money. 
And the hero who “ organised ”’ 
the performance carried off a 
far fatter bundle of greenbacks 
than either of the combatants ; 
and exulting in half a million 
dollars, won without risk to life 
or limb or pocket, he showed 
to the world that Dempsey 
and Carpentier were but in- 
struments in a vast design of 
money-making. The old prize- 
ring, which was an intimate 
part of English life, may have 
been disturbed by the trickery 
of blackguards. It was not 
disgraced by the widely adver- 
tised hunt of the dollar; and 
the ring of to-day, though it 
will last as long as the middle- 
men find profit in it, cannot 
claim the crown of glory, freely 
bestowed upon such champions 
as Painter and Oliver, Bill 


Neate and the Gasman, Jack 
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Randall and Tom Spring, who 
were content to fight with their 
raw fists for £30 a side. 

And sport, vulgarised by 
money and advertisement, is 
fast losing what might be left 
it of gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness. The spirit of inter- 
nationalism, as dangerous in 
games as in politics, acts upon 
it like a poison. It is not mere 
delight in the play that absorbs 
the players. They regard them- 
selves absurdly as the up- 
holders of the national honour. 
When a native of St Andrews, 
settled by accident in the 
United States, wins a match 
of golf, we are told that the 
glory is departing from Britain. 
When Japan and Spain, South 
Africa and the United States, 
gain easy victories over our 
champions at lawn tennis, there 
are those who instantly pro- 
phesy the downfall of the 
Empire. It reminds us of the 
time when the foolish ones of 
the earth clamoured for “a 
white hope.” You may not 
thus superficially transfer the 
triumph of the playing fields 
to the sterner triumphs of life 
and art. Professor Seignobos, 
in warning his students the 
other day against the danger 
of putting a wrong value upon 
certain activities, spoke words 
true and seasonable. It is 
not by the prowess of Georges 
Carpentier that France is to be 
saved from the storm of war and 
the stress of peace. Carpentier 
may well be the blend of Sir 
Galahad and Isaac Newton, the 
mixture of chivalry and pure 
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thought which he is repre- 
sented to be by the public 
press. But since he has chosen 
to devote his strength and his 
intellect to the art of scrap- 
ping, he must be judged by 
another and a lower standard 
than that which is applied to 
generals, statesmen (if they 
exist), or men of science. 
Thackeray once said after a 
famous prize-fight that ‘if he 
were absolute king, he would 
send Tom Sayers to the mill 
for a month, and make him 
Sir Thomas on coming out of 
Clerkenwell.’””’ We would not 
go so far as to urge a 
heavy punishment for pugil- 
ists. We would suggest no 
more than that they should be 
judged by their skill in their 
own craft, and not compared 
with the gallant saviours of the 
world. From what we know 
of them, we judge them to be 
deficient in humour. There is 
no reason why we too, in con- 
templating them, should lose 
hold of our sense of proportion. 

Thus the sad lesson of the 
Olympic Games has been rein- 
forced by the nonsense lately 
poured out upon international 
sport. In the keen rivalry 
that has been felt and expressed, 
the whole purpose of sport, 
which is enjoyment, has been 
forgotten. The true end of 
sport, which is the game, has 
been subordinated to the false 
end, which is victory. And if 
this confusion be permitted to 
survive, then there is an end 
of sport altogether. The play’s 
the thing; and if we honour 
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the winner for his skill and 
endurance, we need not confess 
that winning is the sole reason 
for competing with our neigh- 
bours. If once we confess 
this, we open the door to 
every kind of chicanery. And 
we would rather that the youth 
of the United Kingdom should 
disport itself contentedly on 
its village greens than excite 
ill-will and resentment upon 
the field of international strife. 

We have spent the summer 
in games, and if we may judge 
by what we have achieved in 
the field of politics, perhaps 
we were wisely guided. In 
the very midst of our tourneys 
we sunk lower in the scale of 
honour and decency than we 
have ever sunk before. For 
many months the Irish have 
been engaged in a vile cam- 
paign of murder, arson, and 
ambush. They have assassi- 
nated English soldiers with all 
the vile cruelty and contempt 
that are characteristic of them. 
While Britons have been 
slaughtered in the presence of 
their wives, without reason 
and without pretext, an Irish 
poet has been found base 
enough to assert that murder 
is a ‘‘ mystical expression of 
nationality.”” We do not know 
what these rascals mean by 
‘‘ nationality.’’ Maybe to their 
deceived minds it is the Spanish 
Jewry of Mr Valera. We do 
know what murder is, and we 
know that murder, whatever 
it expresses mystically, is pun- 
ished only by the gallows. 
Our Government has appar- 
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ently no resentment against 
murder, arson, or kidnapping. 
It forgets that its first duty 
is to impose upon the United 
Kingdom law and order. It 
condones the cruellest assassin- 
ations. The pistol, the knife, 
and the bomb are used with 
impunity throughout the length 
and breadth of southern Ire- 
land. Little or no punishment 
is meted out to the murderers, 
who are encouraged by the 
inaction or impotence of the 
Government to walk abroad 
unhindered. And, strange as 
it may appear, there is no 
indignation expressed against 
the scoundrels who kill and 
maim. Whence proceeds this 
callousness we do not know. 
Maybe the Great War has 
made our miserable politicians 
careless of bloodshed. But 
we believe that if for every 
Englishman employed by the 
Cabinet and slaughtered ‘in 
Ireland a member of the Gov- 
ernment was strung up, we 
might see a restoration of sane 
rule and decent peace across 
the Channel. 

The situation of cowardice, 
which has arisen under the au- 
spices of Mr Lloyd George, has 
neither warrant nor precedent 
in the past. When Cromwell 
went to Ireland, he understood 
precisely the problem which 
confronted him. He knew that 
the object of Ireland was bloody 
murder, and he knew also 
that it was his duty to punish 
the murderers. He came to 


Treland, said he, ‘“‘to ask for 
an account of the innocent 
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blood that has been shed.” 
After the slaughter of Drog- 
heda he wrote with perfect 
truth: “I am persuaded that 
this is a righteous judgment of 
God upon these barbarous 
wretches who have imbrued 
their hands in so much inno- 
cent blood, and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion 
of blood for the future, which 
are the satisfactory grounds of 
such actions, which otherwise 
cannot but work remorse and 
regret.”” Even when Wexford 
was sacked and butchered un- 
intentionally, Cromwell, being 
a statesman, perceived the good 
which had been achieved. 
“God, by an unexpected provi- 
dence,”’ said he, “in His right- 
eous justice brought a just 
judgment upon them, causing 
them to become a prey to the 
soldiers who in their piracies 
had made preys of so many 
families, and with their 
bloods to answer the cruelties 
which they have exercised upon 
the lives of divers poor Pro- 
testants.”” The situation in 
Ireland to-day differs not a 
jot from the situation in Crom- 
well’s Ireland. “ Divers poor 
Protestants” are slaughtered 
hourly. But the Ireland of 
then differs profoundly from 
the Ireland of now, because 
now we have no defence against 
the murderer. Mr Lloyd George 
is not a Cromwell. He is no 
single-minded champion of jus- 
tice. He fosters votes and 
waits upon opportunity ; and 
if honest men are slaughtered 
in Ireland, that, he thinks, is 
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no fault of his. Of course, 
it is all his fault. He is the 
autocratic governor of these 
isles, self-chosen, self-elected ; 
and every drop of blood, shed 
through his neglect, rests in- 
delibly upon his hands. 

Why Mr Lloyd George does 
not check bloodshed in Ireland 
we do not know. Ifthe soldiers 
he has appointed to do the 
work are inefficient, then he 
should recall them. If he has 
declined to give them full 
powers, then their powers 
should be instantly enlarged. 
The one fact patent to us all 
is that loyal subjects are mur- 
dered in Ireland, and that 
nobody is punished for their 
murder. This one fact proves 
that Mr Lloyd George and his 
colleagues are not fit to hold 
the places which are theirs 
to-day. If he is helpless to 
restore law and order, let him 
give way to those who can do 
what he cannot or will not do. 
And how, if he condone (or is 
unable to punish) murder in 
Ireland, shall he permit a capi- 
talfsentence to be passed upon 
any miscreant who does another 
to death in England or Scot- 
land? Suppose a British citi- 
zen murders his grandmother 
or his wife or his son in his own 
country, shall he be asked to 
mount the scaffold, when he 
might have accomplished the 
same deed in Ireland with 
impunity, if not with honour ? 
Justice must hold the scales 
even, wherever they be held, 
and Mr Lloyd George has not 
only failed to govern Ireland, 
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he has checked the due exer- 
cise of justice throughout the 
British Empire. 

And he has done more than 
this. He has opened negotia- 
tions with the murderers. Mr 
Valera and his friends are not 
men with whom honourable 
men can parley. Wherever 
the United Kingdom, to which 
they owe allegiance, has found 
an enemy, they have found a 
friend. When Great Britain 
was at war with Germany, 
they thought it convenient to 
conspire and to rebel. The 
memory of the Easter Rebel- 
lion, when many innocent Eng- 
lishmen were killed in cold 
blood, should not already be 
obliterated ; and yet here is 
Mr Lloyd George imploring Mr 
Valera to meet him amicably 
in London! The most of the 
leaders of the wicked re- 
bellion, condemned to death, 
were presently pardoned and 
patted on the back by poli- 
ticians who should have known 
better. They were supplied by 
the Government, which they 
had attempted to destroy, with 
new suits of clothes; and it is 
not surprising that they re- 
turned to Ireland with con- 
tempt in their hearts for those 
who had returned good for evil 
with so monstrous a generos- 
ity. Instantly they took ad- 
vantage of England’s leniency 
to organise such a campaign of 
murder and arson as cannot 
be matched in the annals of 
history outside Ireland. They 
have shot brave men in the 
presence of their wives; they 
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have kidnapped harmless old 
men and burned their houses. 
They have robbed and am- 
bushed and assassinated. In 
brief, they have committed 
all the crimes that are known 
to justice, and they have, for 
the most part, gone unpunished. 
Nay, more: they have won 
the profound sympathy of the 
British Radicals; and Mr 
Valera and Mr Griffith are 
treated by our Prime Minister 
with the courtesy and con- 
sideration generally offered to 
the representatives of great 
and friendly States. 

It is part of the imperti- 
nence of the Irish assassins to 
pretend that they and their 
dupes are at war with Great 
Britain. War is impossible 
between one part of the United 
Kingdom and another. Ire- 
land is not, and never has 
been, an independent State. 
She has sworn, and she owes 
fealty to the British Crown ; 
and every murder which her 
rebel citizens commit is pun- 
ishable, and should be pun- 
ished, by the rope. Nor can 
the strife, which has disgraced 
the Irish for the last few years, 
be dignified by the name of 
civil war. When civil wars 
have happened, they have been 
conducted, if with bitterness, 
at least with some appreciation 
of the laws which govern the 
conflict of armed men. Ireland 
has fought without law and 
without honour. She has not 
met those whom erroneously 
she describes as her enemies 
in the open. She has preferred 
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the crueller method of the 
dagger and the bomb. And 
Mr Lloyd George treats her 
as an equal. 

Mr Lloyd George, indeed, 
has gone further down the path 
of humiliation than the chief 
minister of a great State has 
ever travelled. He has stooped 
to beg an armistice from the 
rebels. After this act of sub- 
servience, how can Britain ever 
again claim to be the head of 
a vast Empire? We beg the 
chiefs of a band of criminals and 
assassins to hold their hands, 
while we attempt to make 
terms with them; and by this 
very act of begging we charge 
the miscreants, whom we are 
prepared to meet in confer- 
ence, with complicity in all 
the crimes committed in Ire- 
land during the last few years. 
For how can a man promise a 
cessation of murder and robbery 
and arson who is not responsible 
for them ? 

However, in these days, when 
all things save honest dealing 
are approved and applauded, 
we wait upon the criminal 
with hat in hand. And thus 
we prove ourselves callously 
indifferent to bloodshed and 
murder. Never before in our 
history have we contemplated 
arson and assassination with 
the smiling sympathy which 
we bestow upon a beau geste. 
As we have said already, a 
pedant, not yet arrested, has 
encouraged his countrymen by 
defining murder as a ‘‘ mystical 
expression of nationality.’ Now 
what is termed “nationality ” 
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is nearly always an excuse for 
injustice and cruelty ; and were 
it a sincere and wholesome 
thought, it would not be worth 
a single murder or the burning 
of a single house. In truth 
* nationality ’’ is a foolish as- 
piration for the Irish, led by the 
alien Valera, and themselves 
descended from many a mixed 
race. If Ireland is to be given 
back to those whose claim to 
its possession finds any support 
in the past, let the foreigners 
who now prey upon it return 
to whence they came, and make 
way for the inhabitants of the 
Aran Islands, the “ rightful 
owners ’ of the land. Assur- 
edly this plea of ‘‘ nationality ”’ 
is a mere piece of hypocrisy, 
and we should hear less of it 
if England sent ‘all the Irish- 
men who extract an easy 
living from her packing about 
their business. 

That which is most pro- 
foundly disquieting in the recent 
history of Ireland is the Govern- 
ment’s levity. Bloodshed seems 
to be lightly considered by Mr 
Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
who evidently regard it as no 
part of their business to avenge 
the slaughter of British sol- 
diers and the persecution of 
loyal and peaceful citizens. 
We have gone far away even 
from the slack government of 
the ‘eighties. Not even Mr 
Gladstone would have invited 
Skin-the-Goat to a friendly 
conference after the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. And 
even if a peace of some sort 
is patched up between the 


British Cabinet and the Irish 
assassins, no good can come of 
it. We cannot live on terms 
of friendship with unpunished 
assassins, and it is idle to talk 
of a truce in Ireland until 
the crimes of the Irish have 
been duly atoned for on the 
gallows. The Irish continued 
their policy of murder up to 
the hour of truce, no doubt 
to intimidate our cowardly 
Government, and the truce 
thus ushered in was a truce 
not of God but of the devil. 

Not even General Smuts 
could escape the prevailing 
frivolity when he intervened 
in the affairs of Ireland. He is 
one who takes his statesmanship 
seriously, yet he did not refrain 
from a@ jest when he spoke of 
the Irish. ‘The people of 
Ireland,’ said he, ‘‘ were di- 
vided into two classes—those 
who were in jail (laughter), 
and those who were on the 
run.” Why the _ reference 
to ‘jail’ should provoke 
laughter we do not know, 
especially as those who have 
the best claim to be kept at 
His Majesty’s expense are still 
at large. But the jest stirred, 
not unnaturally, at least one 
woman to indignation. Mrs 
Brooke, the widow of Mr Frank 
Brooke, who was foully mur- 
dered in Dublin a year ago 
by Mr Valera’s followers, was 
impelled to write to General 
Smuts and tell him how horri- 
fied she was that he could have 
treated the subject of Ireland 
with such appalling and cruel 
levity. ‘‘ You stated in that 
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speech,” said she, “that you 
found the people of Ireland 
divided into two classes: those 
who are in jail, and those 
who are on the run. Do you 
then ignore those whose lives 
have been shipwrecked and 
whose homes have been broken 
up by the brutal savagery of 
the two classes, who, from your 
own words, appear to be the 
only ones worthy of considera- 
tion? ’’ The reproach is well 
deserved, and it is character- 
istic of our politicians and of 
our press (with a single excep- 
tion) that they treat the suffer- 
ings of the loyalists with a 
light-minded indifference, that 
they seem to bear a grudge 
against the innocent men and 
women who are murdered as 
though they erred in not get- 
ting out of the way, and that 
they can find no words of 
reproach for the masked men 
who prowl about the country, 
armed with dagger and bomb, 
to kill and maim the loyal 
servants of the king. 

But when General Smuts 
speaks of “the great Irish 
problem ” as a soluble prob- 
lem, he is guilty, we think, of 
misunderstanding as well as 
of levity. There is no Irish 
problem, soluble or insoluble. 
Ireland has for many years 
been the spoiled child of the 
Empire, and has repaid the 
many kindnesses showered upon 
her with murderous ingratitude. 
She has been given the Home 
Rule which she asked for, and 
still she is not content. She 
has claimed the right to kill 


and burn as she chose, and her 
claim has been allowed. What 
more does she want? What 
more can we give her? We 
can give her justice. That is 
the problem which affects the 
whole United Kingdom. We 
can substitute for the vague 
talk about an illusory Irish 
“problem ” a strict imposition 
of law and order. We must 
punish the evildoer in Ireland 
as he is punished everywhere 
else in the world, except in 
the haunts of head-hunters 
and other savages. And when 
Treland is taught to wunder- 
stand that murder and arson 
have their own penalties ap- 
portioned to them, she may 
return to the state of happi- 
ness and prosperity which was 
hers in 1906, and England will 
be relieved of a vast uncom- 
fortable burden. But two 
things must be remembered 
in the meanwhile: in the first 
place, Ireland shall never be 
an independent republic, free 
to plot and scheme against 
the safety of Great Britain ; 
and in the second place, never 
again shall the common brutal 
crimes of arson and assassina- 
tion go unpunished. If these 
things be remembered, there 
is no reason why Ireland should 
not resume in peace her life 
of prosperity—she is to-day 
the most prosperous member 
of the United Kingdom,—and 
lose in a generation or two 
the reputation of the murder- 
ess which still clings close 
to her, and which cannot be 
shed at once by any process 
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of patched-up peace or sudden ‘ Manfred,’ and all the poems 


conversion. 


In the year 1905 Lord Love- 
lace printed for private circu- 
lation a book called ‘ Astarte,’ 
whose object it was to prove 
Lady Byron a saint at the 
expense of Lord Byron’s hon- 
ourable reputation. It is a 
strange enterprise this to offer 
up a grandfather upon a grand- 
mother’s altar. At the moment 
when Lord Lovelace printed 
his book, the tiresome scandal 
of the Byrons was falling into 
forgetfulness. Byron the poet 
was being esteemed at his true 
worth. ‘Don Juan’ was al- 
ready recognised for the mas- 
terpiece that it is. The ad- 
mirable edition of Byron’s let- 
ters, for which our gratitude is 
due to Lord Ernle, had shown 
to the world the excellence of 
his prose style and the wisdom 
of his criticism. These things 
were enough for the world, 
which was tired of Mrs Stowe 
and her scandal, and should, 
we might have thought, satis- 
fied the pride of Lord Love- 
lace. Lord Lovelace was not 
satisfied. He must still keep 
the old controversy alive. So 
busy had he been in convicting 
Lord Byron of incest, that in 
the end he thought he was 
doing him a service. ‘‘ Byron 
was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for Augusta,” he writes 
with no warrant from Byron’s 
letters. ‘If this had not been 
prevented, he would have been 
@ more poetical figure in his- 
tory than as the author of 


of despair and ennui born of a 
solitude among unmentionable 
women.” We cannot agree 
with Lord Lovelace. If it had 
not been for ‘Manfred’ and 
the other poems, Byron would 
have been no figure at all in 
history, poetical or otherwise, 
and Lord Lovelace erred very 
strangely if he thought that 
he was conferring a favour 
upon Byron by raking up all 
the scandals which he could 
concerning ‘his distinguished 
ancestor. 

The man with the muck- 
rake is not an enticing spec- 
tacle. Yet Lord Lovelace set 
about his work with a kind of 
complacency. His prose is not 
always intelligible, yet we dis- 
cern a satisfaction with his 
job in this partially intelligible 
paragraph: ‘‘ The sombre out- 
law ‘ Manfred’ is a fairer and 
nobler portrait than Lord Byron 
emptied of his character and 
history, converted into an ad- 
vertising nuisance, and com- 
pleted into a copious soporific 
for respectable citizens willing 
to take a dose of edification. 
The real man was not to be 
found in letters to paid friends 
or an artificial padding of com- 
mentaries. Lord Byron’s fame 
sore needs untarnishing if pos- 
sible from posthumous con- 
tamination by his ignoble ac- 
quaintances.” Here is a fine 
confusion of posthumous piety ! 
No man’s fame, if it be true, 
as Byron’s is to-day, needs 
untarnishing, and the real man 
is to be found in his poems 
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and letters, and not in scan- 
dals and suspicions set afoot 
by those who cannot to-day 
be cross-examined. 

But if Lord Lovelace tells 
us little that is worth hearing 
about Byron, if he follows an 
evil example in dragging up 
from the depths of oblivion 
irrelevant gossip, he has drawn 
@ curious portrait of himself. 
He seems to have been a man, 
wayward and perplexed, doing 
the very deed which he bitterly 
condemned in others. “ The 
pillage of his tomb should never 
have been encouraged or con- 
doned,” says he, and surely 
none has pillaged his tomb with 
@ rougher hand than Lord 
Lovelace. And again: “ The 
secret of life is never discovered 
by the posthumous spy.” We 
agree, and still we wonder why 
a writer of principles sound as 
these should reject them in 
his own practice. “ Biog- 
raphy ’—once more it is Lord 
Lovelace speaking—“ grows out 
of pamphlets having their origin 
in complete rancour or pursuit 
of profit.” Truly we can ex- 
onerate Lord Lovelace from 
** pursuit of profit.” We can- 
not hold him guiltless of ran- 
eour; and if ever a book could 
be justly described as a pam- 
phlet it is ‘ Astarte.’ 

The one excuse that he might 
have claimed for his work was 
that he had.made a calm ju- 
dicial defence of Lady Byron. 
And the truth is that he is 
never calm nor judicial for a 
single page. The portraits 


which he draws of Byron and 
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Augusta are of a peculiar vio- 
lence, and their falsity may 
be easily discerned by those 
who take the trouble to read 
the letters, written by the cul- 
prits, arraigned by Lord Love- 
lace. If anybody, man or 
woman, be mentioned, with 
whom Lord Lovelace disagrees, 
he is unbridled in invective. 
For him Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn is “the determined pro- 
vider for the scaffold.” And 
here is his urbane comment 
upon Madame Guiccioli: “If 
post-mortem advertisements in 
rotten books could create a 
poet’s literary concubine out 
of an elderly nobleman’s divor- 
cible wife, hard and dull in 
character, with an evil coun- 
tenance and a dumpy figure, 
Guiccioli’s claims to that sort 
of notoriety were trumpeted 
without much pretence of de- 
cency.” One need not be the 
poet’s grandson to write in 
such @ style as this; and as 
the style suggests throughout 
a lack of judgment and modera- 
tion, it does not persuade us 
to look upon ‘ Astarte’ with 
confidence. 

The new edition of ‘ Astarte’ 
(London: Christophers), now 
given freely to the world, 
omits a few irrelevances and 
adds a few more letters. It 
tells the old tale in the old 
way, and makes little for edi- 
fication. It shows us the case 
from one side only, and leaves 
it very much where it was. 
No account is taken of the 
attitude assumed by Lord 
Byron, who always protested 
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against the hints and innuen- 
does of Lady Byron and her 
friends, and who insisted al- 
ways, and insisted in vain, that 
the unexplained charges levelled 
at him should be plainly and 
openly set forth. There is no 
admission of Byron’s habit of 
mystification, of his delight in 
charging himself and others 
with crimes which he and they 
had not committed. If the 
curious will turn to Lord 
Broughton’s account of the 
miserable business, they will 
find themselves in an atmos- 
phere far less highly charged 
than the atmosphere of 
‘ Astarte’; and they will note 
that, no matter what he had 
done, Lord Byron’s conduct 
of the case was juster and more 
dignified than the conduct of 
the other side. We are not 
told by Lord Lovelace what 
intervened in the few days 
after the celebrated letter 
signed ‘‘ Pippin-Pip-Ip,” to 
fill the soul of Lady Byron 
with inextinguishable rancour. 
Meanwhile we gather from 
‘ Astarte’ that no sooner had 
Byron left England than Lady 
Byron and her friend, Mrs 
Villiers, set about extorting 
a confession from Augusta 
Leigh that Byron had been 
her lover with a persistence 
and a cunning not pleasant 
to contemplate. The wretched 
Mrs Leigh was henceforth the 
fly in the spider’s web. The 
chief spider, Lady Byron,whose 
defects, as Lord Lovelace says, 
are the inversions of virtues, 
spared not her sister-in-law. 
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She alternately threatened and 
cajoled her. Nothing more 
pitiable than the letters of 
Mrs Leigh, stricken by a far 
cleverer woman than herself, 
are known to us. On 17th 
July 1816 Lady Byron wrote 
to reassure her sister-in-law, 
“Will you still think me mis- 
taken ‘on one point’ when I 
say I am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that if from the hour 
we first met all your conduct 
had been open to me, I could 
not have found in it anything 
to reproach you with—for that 
your errors of judgment, how- 
ever to be regretted, were 
perfectly innocent?”? A month 
later, if we may believe Lady 
Byron, Mrs Leigh made a full 
confession of her crime. Of 
this confession we have no 
other evidence than a state- 
ment made by Lady Byron in 
the following year, and we 
take the statement for what 
it is worth, as the expression 
of a suspicion tenaciously held 
through a long life. 

While Lady Byron was writ- 
ing and talking, as she thought, 
all for the good of Augusta 
Leigh, her advisers were not 
so well disposed to their victim. 
“If Augusta fled to Byron in 
exile,” so says Lord Lovelace, 
“and was seen with him et 
soror et conjux, the victory re- 
mained with Lady Byron solid 
and final. This was the solu- 
tion hoped for by Lady Byron’s 
friends.’”? They must have been 
amiable people these friends 
of Lady Byron, and they seem 
to have hoped that if they 
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did not manufacture evidence, 
evidence might be manufac- 
tured for them. However, Mrs 
Leigh did not fly to Byron. 
Brother and sister never met 
again; and Byron died with- 
out knowing in what charge he 
was involved by Lady Byron 
and her friends. 

The publication of ‘ Astarte ’ 
serves no useful end unless it 
be taken as a warning against 
the resurrection of ancient scan- 
dals. The world is not con- 
cerned with the tittle-tattle of 
the past. There is no reason 
why all and sundry should 
have revealed to them, with 
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the elaboration of detail, the 
charges which were scrupu- 
lously hidden from the poet 
himself. The one thing memor- 
able concerning Lord Byron is 
that he was a poet. The dis- 
putes of his wife and sister, 
much as they meant to him, 
mean nothing to us. Nor is 
the divided loyalty of his — 
grandson a fact of great im- 
portance. In brief, we can 
best show our interest in 
Lord Byron by reading again 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘ Don 
Juan, and by leaving the 
gossip of partisans to the 
oblivion which it deserves. 
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